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MARCH, 1851. 


Art. I—THE PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE VALUE OF GOLD. 


Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 

Dear Siz :—The world is too active, and perhaps too wise, to attend much to ab- 
stract speculations, which attempt to anticipate experience. I partake of the common 
temperament, in this particular ; still, out of the few facts that are accessible to me, I 
have elaborated the following thoughts, that I might obtain some opinion of the prob- 
able effect of the recent gold discoveries on individuals whose property is principally 
gold or its equivalents. I have derived some feeling of selfish security from the con- 
clusions to which my argument brought me; and should you think the speculation 
will produce the same effect on other persons, or promote any other utility, you may 
use it in any way you shall think proper. 

I am, very respectfully, your ob’dt serv'’t, 
Utica, Fesrvary 1, 1851. A. B, JOHNSON. 


RISE IN THE PRICE OF SILVER, 


Our laws make 10 dwt. 18 gr. of standard gold, coined into an eagle, 
equivalent to ten silver dollars ; but the dollars will purchase, in New York, 
about 3 per cent more gold than is contained in an eagle—the silver being 
in demand for exportation, In England the appreciation in the value of 
silver is still more apparent, by reason of her greater intercourse with the 
continental countries, whose currency is wholly silver. An English sovereign 
contains 5 dwt. 3} gr. of standard gold, and it has heretofore, in the inter- 
course between England and Amsterdam, been deemed an equivalent to 11 
florens of silver, and 93 centimes ; but now a sovereign cannot be exchanged 
in Amsterdam for more than 11 florens and 17 centimes. The rate of exchange 
between England and Amsterdam is, therefore, in England, below what has 
heretofore been deemed par ; and a like fall in London attends the exchange 
between England and every continental country which employs silver as its 
legal currency. This fall is particularly portentous of a rise in the price of sil- 
ver, by reason that these countries are commercially in debt to England ; and 
therefore the rate of exchange ought to be in favor of England. 
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276 The Present and Prospective Value of Gold. 


In France the effect of the rise is still more apparent. Hitherto gold has not 
sought a recoinage in France—the 8 dwt. 7 gr. which compose a double Napo- 
leon being more valuable as bullion by 1} per cent than the 40 silver francs 
which the Napoleon represents; but the premium is fallen to about a quar- 
ter of one per cent, while an expectation exists that the 40 frances in silver 
wil! soon command a premium over the Napoleon, and that the silver coins 
(of which nearly the whole currency is composed) can be retained in circu- 
lation by only discontinuing gold as a legal tender ; or, at least, by arresting 
the further coinage of gold. Indeed, commissioners are now deliberating at 
Paris on this course ; hence, Frenchmen, who possess money in England, 
and English merchants who are debtors to France, and both Frenchmen and 
Englishmen who desire to speculate out of the apprehended further rise of 
silver, are hurrying gold from England to France, to obtain its conversion 
into French gold pieces, before the coinage shall be discontinued, and 8 dwt. 
7 gr. of standard gold, in the form of a double Napoleon, cease from being 
equivalent to 40 silver francs. To repress the flow of gold, the Bank of 
England has advanced the minimum rate of its discounts to 3 per cent, (it 
was previously 24,) while the French mint, to resist the influx of gold, refuses 
to receive it for coinage after nine o’clock in the morning ; and so great is 
the pressure for admission, that a person has no hope of ingress, unless he 
takes his stand at the gates as early as six o’clock. 


IS SILVER RISEN OR GOLD FALLEN ? 


The foregoing phenomena in the continental exchanges of England, and 
the exportation of silver from that country and ours, are not conclusive 
roofs that silver is more valuable than formerly, for they may be produced 
by a fall in the value of gold; a supposition believed by many persons, and 
countenanced by the great gold discoveries in the territories of Russia, and 
in our California. The question is important to us, by reason that a rise in 
the value of silver will atfect us less disadvantageously than a fall in the 
value of gold. But the question is as difficult of solution as it is important. 
The change in the legal tender of Holland, from gold and silver to silver 
only, is adduced by some persons as a reason for the rise in silver, by occa- 
sioning therefor a temporary demand to supply an increased Dutch coinage ; 
while other persons deem the change of currency an evidence that the saga- 
cious Dutchmen are conscious that gold is depreciating, and that they mean 
to cut loose therefrom, before other countries shall become aware that gold, 
the ship of nations, is sinking. Indeed, English economists furnish us with 
as many, and as cogent proofs, on one side of the question as the other; 
showing thereby nothing reliable, except that they are groping in the dark 
for truth, as much as we; though the subject is more discussed in England, 
and on the European continent, than it is with us; produced, probably, by 
their superiorty over us in number of persons who possess leisure for specu- 
lative disquisition. Indeed, such a contingency as the present, seems to be 
a sort of God-send to their literatima sort of intellectual California, to which 
they rush with the same ardor as our more material people rush to the 
“diggings.” Leaving, then, in their abler hands the topies on which they 
have descanted, and leaving, for the development of time, facts which time 
alone can accurately ascertain, we will glean from the already well-reaped 
field of speculation, a few ears that seem to have escaped the view of other 
laborers. 
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HOW AN APPRECIATION OF SILVER WOULD AFFECT US. 


Our legal tender being silver or gold, at the option of the debtor, an ap- 
preciation in the value of silver will be no more injurious to the man who 
owns gold, than an appreciation in the value of leather. To the consumer 
of silver or leather, the rise of either may be injurious in proportion to his 
use thereof, but in no greater degree in one article than in the other. The 
owner of United States bonds to the amount of ten thousand dollars, may 
say he can no longer obtain for them ten thousand silver dollars which he 
gave for the bonds ; but he can obtain a thousand gold eagles, which are 
worth as much as the ten thousand silver dollars were worth when he loaned 
them to the United States. His loss is simply a privation of the gain which 
he would have made had he retained the silver ; and it is a loss which may 
be predicated equally of a rise in the price of leather, that he failed from 
purchasing before its appreciation. 

A country in which silver is the only legal tender will be differently af- 
fected from what we are, by the appreciation of silver. The debtors who 
borrowed before silver appreciated in value, will be injured by being com- 
pelled to pay in appreciated silver, without receiving any compensation for 
the appreciation. What the debtors thus lose the creditors will gain, All 
persons will gain whose property consists of silver; as, for instance, credit- 
ors generally, fixed annuitants, bank-stock holders, the owners of other stocks 
whose basis ismoney ; (in contradistinction from railroads and kindred stocks, 
whose basis is not money ;) while all property, except money, will be neither 
benefited nor injured by the change. A bushel of wheat, which could be 
sold for a dollar while silver was unappreciated, may now sell for as much 
less than a dollar as the silver has increased in value; hence the change 
will neither enrich nor impoverish the seller. These consequences, however, 
will not exhibit themselves in practice with the regularity and distinctness of 
the operation in theory, but the practice will approximate towards the theory, 
and eventually harmonize with it. 


HOW A DEPRECIATION OF GOLD WOULD AFFECT US, 


The converse of all the foregoing would result from a depreciation in the 
permanent value of gold. All persons whose property consists of gold— 
namely, all the holders of government stocks, all creditors of every other 
description, bank-stock owners, insurance company stockholders, recipients 
of fixed rents and annuities, will lose to the extent of the depreciation of 
gold ; which, being a legal tender, they must receive at the mint valuation—- 
namely, at the rate of ten dollars for every 10 dwt. 18 gr. of standard gold. 
The effect on all other persons will be neither beneficial nor injurious. Land 
will rise in price, and railroad stock, ships, and all other property, except 
money ; but the rise will be only equivalent to the depreciation in the 
money. 

Government might palliate the evil. 

That the legal coins of a country should thus be subject to a fluctuation 
of value, is a great practical evil, from which the world has heretofore been 
measurably exempted, by the long-continued sameness of value that has ac- 
companied gold and silver. The man who lends a thousand dollars to-day, 
on a ten-year loan, may not know but the depreciation of gold during the 
loan will absorb a share of the income which he is to receive for the money ; 
hence a new element will arise in loans, a price for the use, and a compensa- 
tion for the contingent depreciation of the loaned capital ; but for the latter no 
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means of indemnity exists. Government might measurably shield creditors 
from such a danger, by statedly increasing the quantity of gold which com- 
poses an eagle ; so as to compensate in quantity, from time to time, as de- 
preciation of value should become certain and permanent; as the British 
eae some years since, called in the guineas which had lost weight 
by abraision. Such a process would prevent the currency from sustaining 
any great loss of value at any one time; and would also confine the loss to 
the holders of the coin for the time being, without entailing it, and accumu- 
lating it, on remote debts. But governments are usually debtors themselves, 
and will not be likely to enhance their own burdens. This consideration 
will assuredly keep the present standard unchanged in Great Britain, also in 
our own country, where the debtor interest is always more sympathized with 
than the creditor interest. The same consideration will probably withhold 
France from abolishing the regulation by which 8 dwt. 7 gr. of standard 
gold are equivalent to 40 francs of silver—notwithstanding the change is 
under deliberation by a governmental committee. We know from history 
that almost every country has, in its progress, deteriorated its coins, dimin- 
ishing their weight or quality, and thereby paying its debts cheaply ; and 
no reason exists for supposing that, should nature interpose an equivalent 
remedy, it would be rejected now. 

During the suspension of specie payments by the Bank of England, (from 
February 26, 1797, to May 1, 1821, twenty-three years,) all the government 
fundholders, and other government creditors, were paid in bank-notes, though 
the difference between them and gold increased, in 1814, to 25 per cent in 
favor of gold. The apparent injustice was, however, greater than the real ; 
by reason that the suspension operated on gold like a monopoly. Gold be- 
came a scarce article ; hence persons who needed it for exportation, for man- 
ufacture, or for any purposes that bank-notes, the domestic money, would 
not subserve, had to purchase gold as merchandise, at the price it had at- 
tained by the well-known laws of scarcity. 


SILVER AND GOLD ARE CONTROLLED IN VALUE BY THE PRINCIPLES WHICH 
CONTROL THE VALUE OF OTHER ARTICLES, 


Such being the dangers which some persons apprehend in our monetary 
system, a brief consideration may not be untimely of the principles which 
regulate the inherent, as well as the temporary value of gold and silver. 
Their inherent value depends on the cost of their production. If gold shall 
be procurable in California at less cost than heretofore, its inherent value will 
be less than heretofore, provided the quantity thus procurable shall be sufli- 
cient to supply the accustomed demand therefor. This is an essential con- 
dition, because the facility with which gold is procurable in California will 
only enrich the procurers, without diminishing the intrinsic value of gold, 
should the amount procurable exist in too small a quantity to over supply 
the quantity of gold which the world is accustomed to use. The principle 
has been in operation in Russia, where gold has been for some years procu- 
rable at less cost than it had been ; but the quantity thus procured was not 
sufficient to create a surplus—hence not sufficient to reduce the value. The 
cheapness with which the Russian gold was procured inured only to the 
private gain of the procurers. That gold is obtainable in California with 
unusual facility and consequent cheapness, cannot be doubted; (sixty mil- 
lions of dollars worth having been shipped from San Francisco in fifteen and 
a half months ;) but whether the quantity shall be sufficient to over supply 
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the accustomed uses to which gold is applied, remains to be ascertained by 
experience. Gold, as heretofore discovered, possesses the aristocratic pecu- 
liarities of gems, rather than the character of metals: being always found 
uncompounded with other minerals; though it is occasionally surrounded 
by inferiors. The gold which is found in California possesses the accustomed 
virgin purity, and occupies the positions in which gold has generally been 
found in all other places ; thus evincing that nature has not, in California, 
departed from her accustomed analogies ; may we not, then, fairly presume 
that all other incidents attendant heretofore, on gold, will also occur in Cali- 
fornia ; that gold exists there only superficially, to any great extent; that 
the superficial supply will eventually become exhausted, as it has been in 
other localities, and the procurement of gold revert to its former costliness.* 


AS GOLD BECOMES LESS VALUABLE ITS SOURCES OF SUPPLY DIMINISH. 


Many gold mines exist whose product will barely compensate for the cost 
of working them, while some are abandoned, by reason that the gold they 
yield will not pay for the cost of its procurement: should, therefore, the 
gold facilities of California diminish the value of gold, the diminution will 
cause the abandonment of many mines which are scarcely profitable at the 
present value of gold. The discontinued mines will augment in number, 
with every advance in the progress of depreciation that gold shall experience ; 
a process which will operate as a sort of counterpoise, or resisting force, in 
any depreciation of gold that may arise from its over production. Another 
resisting force exists in the rapid enlargement of the area of Commerce, the 
increasing population of many great countries, and the steadily increasing 
uses of gold occasioned by these and kindred causes :—‘ The United States, 
with their population of 25,000,000, doubling every twenty-five years— 
Russia, with its population of 66,000,000, doubling every forty years—and 
Great Britain, with its population of 29,000,000, doubling in about the same 
time, and its exports and imports doubling in thirty years.t 


EFFECT OF QUANTITY ON PERMANENT VALUE, 


On few subjects is the practical knowledge of men more correct, and the 
speculative knowledge more indefinite, than on the relation which quantity 
bears to value. The quantity of gold which may exist in California will not 
inevitably influence its permanent value, though it may affect its price tem- 
porally. The quantity of gold we may assume to be illimitable, but all that 
will be procured thereof will be the quantity whose procurement shall re- 
munetate the procurers. The cost of procurement must, therefore, consti- 
tute the ultimate regulator of the value of gold. A remarkable connection 
exists, however, between the quantity in which we possess any article, and 
the cost of its procurement: and hence, probably, has arisen the notion that 
value depends on quantity. We possess every article in a quantity inverse 
the cost of its procurement ;{ for instance, if you inform a man that iron is 





* See, on this topic, the London Quarterly Review of October, 1850.—“The general gold restriction 
bill of nature.” 


+ Blackwood’s Magazine, of Janunry 1, 185].—“ The Currency Extension Act of Nature.” 


t The market price of any article (its price to-day compared with its price last year) is indeed 
governed by its scarcity or plenty, with reference to the quantity of it we are accustomed to possess ; 
but the intrinsic value of the article (its permanent relation in price to any other article) is not gov- 
— by the quantity in which mankind possess the two articles, but by the relative cost of their 
production. 
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procurable from the earth at a less cost than brass, he may know with cer- 
tainty that we possess more iron than brass, though possibly the earth may 
contain within its recesses more brass than iron, We know that men have 
always dug brass from the earth, and probably always will; therefore the 
quantity thereof which we possess to-day is not limited by the quantity in 
the earth, except on the principle above asserted, that the quantity which we 
procure of any article is governed by the cost of its procurement. 

Men use most the articles which they procure most easily. 

But why do men procure every natural production in a quantity inverse 
to the cost of its procurement? Because we use every article in a degree 
proportioned to the facility of its procurement. This is an instinct of our 
nature—an organic predisposition, strikingly exemplified in the numerous 
uses to which we apply silver, beyond the uses to which we apply gold, and in 
the still more numerous uses to which we apply brass than silver, iron than brass, 
stone than iron, and water than stone. In every country the articles most easily 
preeres come to be deemed the necessaries of life, because we conform in our 

bits to the use of articles in a degree proportioned to the facility of their pro- 
curement. The principle is well exemplified in our plank roads—a use of 
plank which clearly derives its origin from the comparatively small cost with 
which plank is procurable, as compared with its cost in England, where no 
such use of plank is adopted. In some parts of our country wocd supplies 
the place of stone and brick in building, and of coal for fuel. The wicks of 
candles are composed of wood, and the hinges and latches of doors; it con- 
stitutes in such localities the great necessary of life. 


EFFECT OF QUANTITY ON TEMPORARY VALUE. 


But though the permanent value of gold, and every article, is thus gov- 
erned not by its quantity in nature, but by the cost of its procurement, the 
temporary value si price) is continually governed by the proportion 
which the quantity we possess of any article bears to the quantity that we 
are accustomed to use. When the crop of coffee happens to be much less 
than the accustomed crop, a sufficiency no longer exists to supply the accus- 
tomed uses ; but, as every man is naturally solicitous to obtain his accustomed 
quantity, the demand for coffee will become active, and the holders of it will 
be stimulated to enhance the price. The advance in price will induce most 
persons to be unusually frugal in the use of coffee, and some persons will ab- 
stain wholly from its use ; and thus the small crop is eked out: 

Now, if we can suppose that the annual production of coffee shall, from 
any reason, continue for a few years to be equally small, the enhanced price 
will not continue. Every man will be accustomed to the quantity to which 
the scarcity induced him to limit himself, and therefore coffee will no longer 
be deemed searee—the demand will subside, and be only equivalent to the 
supply ; and the unusual price will subside with the uousual demand. When 
the Dutch possessed all the countries which produced nutmegs, they were 
accused of annually destroying a portion of the crop, to create annually an 
artificial scarcity. But the stratagem could realize its object occasionally 
only ; men would soon become habituated to the restricted supply, and 
would cease from competing for more : the article would then be no longer 
scarce, nor command a price dictated by an insufficient supply. This foolish 
story has been repeated by the gravest writers, who seem not to have been 
aware of the fallacy on which its alleged practice is founded. Potatoes are 
probably experiencing in Ireland a permanent change of quantity. When 
the crop first became less than ordinary, the price rose by competition among 
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purchasers, who severally desired their accustomed supply, deeming it essen- 
tial, almost, to their existence. The high price thus induced influenced many 
persons to substitute Indian meal, and other articles, in place of patatoes ; 
and now the people of Ireland are becoming so accustomed to the diminu- 
tion in the potatoe crop, that the quantity produced is no longer enhanced in 
price by the principle of scarcity. 

Consequences opposite to the foregoing will accompany any surplus pro- 
duction of gold, or of any other article. When more gold shall be produced 
than will supply the accustomed uses, the holders of gold will be more 8o- 
licitous to part from it, than others to purchase ; and the principle of over 
abundance, or plenty, will cause the price to fall in a degree proportioned to 
the over abundance. 

But as every article is used by man in a degree governed by the cost of 
its procurement, the uses to which we apply gold will increase as its costli- 
ness shall diminish ; a process which continually tends to mitigate the fall 
in value of any article whose production happens to become augmented. 
The abundance of sheep in some parts of our country introduced the prac- 
tice of melting them for their tallow; and a superabundance of hogs caused 
the invention of lard oil. We use peaches to feed hogs and make brandy, 
as the grape is used in other countries to make wine; but in both cases the 
use is dictated by the quantity in which the article is possessed. We use 
iron to make roads, and cotton to make cordage—uses which were not 
thought of when the articles were comparatively difficult of production, and 
consequently small in quantity. 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH DEPRECIATION CAN PERMANENTLY ARRIVE, 


We may imagine, however, that the quantity of new gold will increase 
as California shall increase annually in population, Should this occur, and 
the supply keep continually in advance of old and new uses, the depreciation 
must continue to go on, till the price of gold shall eventually become so re- 
duced as no longer to pay the cost of further production. This is the min- 
imum price which gold can permanently attain, and at this point further de- 
preciation will be arrested by a cessation of gold increase ; and after various 
vibrations, gold will become again measurably fixed in a price graduated by 
the cost of producing it. 


THE PROGRESS OF ANY SUPPOSABLE DEPRECIATION. 


We find, therefore, that the extent of permanent depreciation which gold 
ean suffer, from the discoveries of California, and other places, will depend 
on the cost at which gold can be procured. The progress of depreciation in 
any article, may be likened to the circles produced in a pond by the descent 
of astone. The descent is immediately followed by a disturbance of the 
water within a definite small circle. The first circle is succeeded by a sec- 
ond, which is larger than the first; the second is succeeded by a third, 
which is larger than the second; and so progressively, till the disturbing 
force becomes exhausted, or so diminished as to produce no longer any sensi- 
ble effect. Now, to profit by the metaphor, we must remetber that the 
pond which California gold disturbs is the civilized world, and, in that par- 
ticular, gold differs from articles of a restricted local use. The disturbing 
cause has been in active operation some sixteen months, during which period 
some sixty million dollars’ we rth of gold has been exported from San Fran- 
cisco, and the world is just beginning to debate whether the effect is at all 
apparent, beyond the immediate circle of the gold diggings. The effect 
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there is apparent in alt operations and things in which California labor is an 
element—the price of labor being necessarily graduated by the amount that 
it can earn in gold digging, an employment free to all persons. If, then, 
we knew precisely the money price of day labor in and around the diggings, 
we might estimate pretty accurately the average quantity of gold that a man 
can reasonably expect to find daily at the placers—the two being naturally 
equivalent, or, at least, regulators of each other. The high prices which 
have been given in California for flour, pork, merchandise, &c., imported 
thither, depend mainly on a different principle—on the demand beyond the 
supply, and the consequent competition of purchasers, stimulated, no doubt, 
and assisted by the abundance of money, or its equivalent gold dust; but 
not proceeding from the abundance as a necessary effect. Should any arti- 
cles of merchandise be brought into California in excess of the accustomed 
wants of the inhabitants, the articles will fall in price to an extent governed 
by the excess, notwithstanding the abundance of gold. 

_ In California, therefore, the quantity of gold which can be picked up daily, 
1s, at present, a measure of the value of day labor—a condition which seems 
to conflict with the theory, that the value of gold is regulated by the cost of 
its production. The discrepancy is occasioned by the exportability of gold, 
thereby making its value in California dependent, not on the facility of its 
production there, but on its value in places to which it can be exported. 
Gold will continue to retain in California its European value, till the quan- 
tity received from California shall create in Europe a surplus of gold beyond 
the accustomed uses therefor. Nay, before gold can depreciate in California 
or anywhere, an excess of gold must be experienced in every place that Com- 
merce can reach; gold being the most exportable of articles, by reason of its 
great value in a small bulk and weight; circumstances which assimilate it 
with the electric fluid, and make its transits easy, and relatively costless ; and 
which have, accordingly, always caused it to be an almost perfect common 
measure of value between the most remote countries. Our State is the re- 
cipient of nearly half the gold that is exported from California, yet gold in 
New York retains all its accustomed value; unless, indeed, we assume the 
question in controversy, and say that the premium which is paid for silver is 
occasioned by a depreciation of gold. All the gold we receive, we can still 
employ in our accustomed remittances to Great Britain, at its accustomed 
value here and there, in liquidation of debts contracted before the influx of 
gold. The surplus which may occur anywhere will be first apparent in the 
creditor nations of the earth, of which England is the greatest, and to which 
the exigencies of Commerce cause it to flow; still, in England, the deprecia- 
tion of gold is as much a controverted question as it is with us. 


GOLD COINS POSSESS A VALUE DISTINCT FROM THE PRICE OF BULLION, 


But whatever depreciation may occur to gold as bullion, the effect to every 
person, arising from the depreciation of bullion, is different from the depre- 
ciation of gold as coin. The man whose property consists of debts due to 
him, of bank stock, fixed annuities, or money in any other shape, is not com- 
pelled to receive bullion at any higher price than its market value. Coined 
gold he is bound to receive at its legal tale, but the coin possesses to the re- 
ceiver an inherent value, by reason that it can liquidate all existing debts, 
national and individual; and which debts were contracted before the depre- 
ciation of gold. Our Wall-street brokers will occasionally purchase, at par, 
a stock known to be worthless; but the purchase is made to fulfil a former 
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contract for the delivery of the stock; hence it is worth par to the purchaser, 
if he cannot obtain it for less, Our old Continental paper-money became, 
eventually, worth in silver, only 1 per cent of its nominal value; yet when 
the bills were first emitted, and were a legai tender in discharge of specie 
contracted debts, they retained a value nearly equal to silver, so long as 
such a use existed for them. When the notes would eventually exchange 
for silver at only 1 per cent of their nominal value, the debts for which they 
were then a legal tender, had been contracted on a basis graduated by the 
depreciation of the bills. A bank may to-day become worthless; yet if its 
notes in circulation exceed not in amount the solvent debts due to the bank, 
and which can be paid by the bank-notes, the notes will continue to sell at 
nearly, or quite, their nominal value, being as useful as specie to the bank’s 
debtors. But habit also attaches some fixedness to the character of money. 
When the revisors of our State laws, some twenty-three years ago, changed a 
gross hundred weight from 112 pounds avordupois to 100 pounds, and a ton 
from 2,240 pounds to 2,000 pounds, they diminished the intrinsic value of a ton 
of hay nearly one-eighth; but people had been so long accustomed to a 
given price for a ton of hay, that the change in the intrinsic value of the 
ton has ever since inured to the benefit of the producer. Thus gold coins 
might depreciate greatly in intrinsic value, before a man would pass a gold 
eagle for less value, in other articles, than he is accustomed to receive for it. 
We know that in 1834 our gold coinage was reduced in value some 6? per 
cent, yet the reduction has, ever since, been undiscoverable, except when the 
coins are exported, and sold as bullion. The distinction between coin and 
bullion is not unseen in France, as we learn from a recent paper of M. Dier- 
ichx, the Director of the Paris Mint, and communicated to the French Com- 
mission, which is deliberating on a cessation in France of the coinage of gold. 
M. Dierichx speaks of the existing coinage as possessing a value “ guaranteed 
by the stamp of the State.” Now if we consider the publie debt of Great 
Britain four thousand millions of dollars, besides the public debt of our own 
National and State governments, and the immense indebtedness of the in- 
habitants of both countries, and the debts of corporations, and all which are 
payable during a long futurity, and can be liquidated by gold coins at their 
pristine value, we may see that a person whose property consists of money, 
directly or indirectly, need not fear any sudden change in the value of his 
property ; and probably no man exists who will be able to feel, at the close 
of life, that the change has impaired his fortune in any sensible degree. 

We have purposely confined the above view to our country and Great 
Britain, excluding France and all the other nations of Europe, Asia, and 
America, that possess a gold coinage, and whose operations will, by the prin- 
ciples above referred to, aid in guaranteeing permanency to the value of gold. 
Such countries may possibly adopt hereafter a coinage wholly of silver, but 
we know England and our country will not, for reasons already explained ; 
and for the further reason, as relates to our country, that, possessing the 
sources of gold, we can no more expect her to discourage the use of gold, 
than we can expect China to discourage the consumption of tea. 


CONCLUSION, 


But we may be told that gold coins cannot retain a value much above 
gold bullion, by reason that a spurious coinage of gold cannot be prevented, 
should the price of bullion fall much below the value of coin. The spurious 
coins will be» made out of the same standard gold as the genuine, and of 
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equal weight; and be incapable of detection. The objection is probably 
correct, and it will doubtless prevent a cessation of coinage by any govern- 
ment who retains gold as a legal currency. Still we believe that the uses 
and principles which we have enumerated, will uphold all the gold that can 
be coined; and consequently keep the price of gold bullion from any depre- 
ciation, except the most gradual and insensible. Yet, should gold be found 
in California, or in the Ural and Atlai Mountains, or anywhere, in quantities 
enough to supply the known uses therefor, and be procurable at less cost 
than gold has heretofore been procured, its value will be ultimately lowered 
in proportion to the diminution in its cost. Many persons believe that a de- 
preciation has been long in progress. It may now be somewhat accelerated 
in its course; but it will still creep on, like old age, noiselessly and imper- 
ceptibly ; and we shall become conscious of the change, if change it shall, 
only by comparing together long separated periods. 


Art. I1L—COMMERCE OF FRANCE IN 1849.* 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF FRANCE WITH ITS COLONIES 
AND WITH FOREIGN POWERS, DURING THE YEAR 1849. 


The French System of Valuations. 


We have received, from our attentive correspondent and friend at Paris, 
M. D. L. Rodet, of the Paris Chamber of Commerce, the annual report of the 
French Department of Customs, for 1849, a folio of 500 pages. This official 
document, published annually by the French Government, we regularly receive, 
and, as our readers are aware, make a point of translating, for the pages of 
the Merchants’ Magazine, the summary of its contents contained in the 
Resume Analytique, prefixed to the elaborate and detailed tables of which 
the work is made up. ‘The classification adopted in these tables, and the 
technical terms made use of, have been more than once before explained in 
our pages. It will, therefore, be necessary only to remark that the distine- 
tion of General Commerce and Special Commerce refers to the origin, or 
destination of merchandise, exported or imported. GENERAL COMMERCE in- 
cludes, as regards imports, every article brought from abroad, by land or by 
water, from a foreign port or from a colony, without reference to its primary 
origin, or ultimate destination, whether domestic consumption, warehousing, 
reéxport or transit. Sprc1a. ComMErcE, as respects imports, is confined to 
articles imported and consumed by the importing nation. General Com- 
merce, applied to exports, embraces all articles sent abroad, whatever their 
origin, French or foreign. Special Commerce, as regards exports, is confined 
to articles produced in France, or articles nationalized by paying duties, and 
afterwards exported. 

Articles are classified according to their nature, or analogy, into the four 
general divisions of animal, vegetable, mineral, and manufactured ; and al- 


* Tableau General du Commerce de la France, avec ses Colonies et les Puissances Etrangeres 
pendant l’annee 1849. Paris. Imprimerie Nationale, Octobre, 1850, 
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80 as regards imports into the classes of materials for manufacture, articles 
of consumption in the natural state, and articles of consumption manufac- 
tured ; and, as regards exports into articles in the natural state, and menu- 
factured articles.* 

In the tables, the value of goods is stated in two different ways—the offi- 
cial values, and the actual values are given. The former reptesent the 
average fixed by ordinance of 27th March, 1827, after an inquiry made in 
1826. They are necessarily permanent, being designed as the unit of com- 
parison, uniform and invariable, for goods of every class. The actual values, 
on the other hand, vary, of course, with the market, and with the prosperity 
or adversity of trade and industry. They are established by a permanent 
commission of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, aided by the 
Chambers of Commerce, and are designed to fix the average value of every 
kind or class of merchandise during the year, whose results are given in the 
annual report. 

The report for 1849 appears less punctually than usual, having been de- 
layed by the labors of this commission to establish values, which were not 
completed until the end of September. 

The inquiries of the commission were extended to a much greater num- 
ber of articles this year than in preceding years, so that the actual average 
value, as now ascertained, embraces every article of import or export. 

The utmost pains also have been taken by the commission to make their 

valuation as exact as possible. This commission, of which the Minister of 
Commerce and of Agriculture is President, is divided into five sections. 
The first section, in which are representatives of the Department of Cus- 
tom as well as of Commerce, Agriculture, and Manufactures, assists the 
Minister in directing, digesting, and arranging the results of the labors of 
the other four sections. These four sections are composed of persons not 
belonging to government, who are selected for their intelligence and practical 
experience ; and they are subdivided intoas many special committees as there 
are kinds and classes of merchandise to be rated. Each committee, in the 
first instance, and then each section, fixes the rates, by the aid of facts or 
statistics within the personal knowledge of each member, or derived from 
the documents obtained from the Chamber of Commerce, committees of 
manufacturers, agricultural meetings, juries of experts, or any other source 
equally entitled to confidence. In determining the average rates, regard 
was had not only to the various kinds or species of an article included under 
one head or in one group, but also, on the one hand, to the proportion each 
kind bore to the aggregate import or export, and, on the other hand, to the 
different rates of valuation, according to the different countries the article 
was brought from or sent to. 

The documents accompanying the report show that the commission of 
1849 have labored most arduously to attain the most accurate averages. 
For instance, among imports, all articles of iron or steel are included in the 
tariff, under the general head of implements (owdi/s.) We have now the 
proportion of each instrument or tool imported to the total of that class, 
and also the proportion of each country supplying it. In cotton, also, by 
dint of a complete analysis of the daily reports of sales at the ports, the 
average rate for each kind from each place of export was first obtained, and 
this result, combined with the quality of each kind sold, gave, as exactly as 


* For a translation, at length, of these preliminary explanations, see Merchanis’ Magazine, March, 
1850, vol. 22, pages 259—261. 
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possible, the ae of prices obtained. The same course was pursued with 
coffees, and the colonial products in general. 

The valuation of exports was made in the same way. Thus, under the 
head of brandy-wine, advil de vin,) or pure alcohol, the report includes 
brandies proper, and the spirits generally known in commerce as trois-siz, 
but, as the alcoholic essence and the value of these articles vary sensibly, it 
was necessary, while having regard to the places from which they were ob- 
tained, and to which they were sent, and to the different qualities, or proofs, 
to ascertain the proportion of the trois-siz on the one hand, and the brandy 
of each vintage, on the other, to the total of exports; and these minute cal- 
culations, combined with the average market prices in 1849, afforded a uni- 
form rate of valuation. 

Textile fabrics include, under one general head, articles of very various 
qualities and prices: cloths, cassimeres, carpets, merinoes, light or mixed 
stuffs. Each species, and each of the numerous subdivisions of each species, 
enter into the aggregate average price, in the proportion of the quantity 
exported. 

Thus, to show the extreme care with which some sections pursued their 
investigations, the members of the section to which was assigned the duty 
of fixing the average value of muslins, actually analysed the aggregate of 
the various species and quantities of articles coming under this head of tex- 
tile fabrics into 783 fractions, corresponding with the various kinds, such as 
light muslins, organdis, tarlatanes, Scotch lawns, printed, embroidered, 
bleached muslins, &e. 

These details, although slight, are sufficient to exhibit the difficulties the 
commission had to surmount, and also to account for the delay which has 
attended their labors in 1850. But these labors will lead to permanent re- 
sults: they will materially facilitate the investigations of 1851. 

This subject is of peculiar interest to American readers at the present 
time, because precisely this point of the mode or system of valuation seems 
to be that upon which the tariff controversy with us now mainly hinges. It 
is not merely high duties or low duties which determine the degree of pro- 
tection, but the principle on which these duties are levied, whether by the 
value or specifically, and, if by the value, the manner in which the value is 
obtained. But whether a specific or ad valorem system is adopted, it is ev- 
ident that a careful and exact mode of valuation is indispensable to a fair 
and efficient administration of it. There is, doubtless, too much carelessness 
in the American Custom-House department on this point. It is but the 
other day that the Supreme Court of the United States decided that the 
mode of valuation which has hitherto been pursued was wrong in an essen- 
tial particular ; and this decision will, it is said, affect the revenue to the 
amount of more than a million. If an ad valorem system is adopted, the 
actual values, as the French report very properly styles them, should be as- 
certined with the same minuteness of investigation as it appears from that 
report has been bestowed upon them in France. If the Specific System is 
adopted, it is equally necessary that the official or average values (to borrow 
the French term again) should be fairly and correctly fixed. 

The General Commerce of France with colonies and foreign powers, in 
1849, amounted, including imports and exports, to 2,565,000,000 franes, offi- 


cial value.* 





* For explanation of this term, official value, see above. 
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This is 550,000,000 franes, or 27 per cent more than the aggregate total 
of the previous year; 199,000,000 francs, or 8 per cent more than the 
average of the five previous years. 

The following table exhibits, in official values and in periods of five years, 
the course of the foreign Commerce of France during the last fifteen years ;— 











-———— FIRST PERIOD, \— SECOND PERIOD.————\ —- ———-THIRD PERIOD. =~ 

Years. Imp’ts. Exp’ts. Total. Years. Imp’ts. Exp’ts, Total. Years. Imp’ts. Exp’ts. Total. 
Million Francs. Million Francs, Million Francs, 

if 761 834 1,595] 1840.... 1,052 1,011 2,063 | 1845.... 1,240 1,187 2,427 

1836... 906 961 1,867) 1841.... 1,121 1,066 2,187/ 1846.... 1,257 1,180 2,437 

1837.... 808 758 1,566 | 1842.... 1,142 940 §=2,082 | 1847,... 1,343 1271 2,614 

1838... 937 956 1,893 | 1843.... 1,187 992 =. 2,179 | 1848.... 862 -1,153 2015 
1839,... 947 1,003 1,950 | 1844.... 1,193 1,147 2,340) 1849.... 1,142 1,423 


Total. 4359 4512 S671! Total, 5,095 5156 10,851) Total. 564 6214 12,058 


According to the valuation of 1849, the trade of France amounts to a 
total of 2,291,000,000 franes. Comparing this with the result obtained by ap- 
plying the valuation of 1826, we have a falling off of 274,000,000 francs, or 
11 per cent. Comparing, in like manner, with the results of 1847 and 
1848, we have a falling off of 10 and 18 per cent. 

In 1847 the actual valuation of the principal imports and exports, only, 
had been made. In 1848 it was extended to a greater number of articles, 
and in 1849 the valuation was carried still further. 

Of the total amount of 2,565,000,000 francs, 1,142,000,000 francs are im- 
ports, 1,423,000,000 francs are exports. The amount of imports is 
281,000,000 francs, or 20 per cent less than that of exports. Comparing 
with the imports in 1848, we have an increase of 280,000,000 franes, or 33 
per cent; but comparing with the average of five years, the falling off is 
37,000,000 frances, or 3 per cent. In exports there has been an increase of 
270,000,000 franes, or 23 per cent compared with 1848, and of 235,000,000 
franes compared with the average of five years. 

Comparing actual rates with the official rates of 1826, the total of im- 
ports is reduced to 1,021,000,000 francs, instead of 1,142,000,000 franes ; 
and that of exports is only 1,270,000,000 frances, instead of 1,423,000,000 
francs—a difference of 11 per cent. 

These results apply to General Commerce. 

In Special Commerce, the total of exchanges is 1,812,000,000 francs, or 
30 per cent more than in 1848, and 8 per cent more than the average of 
five years. 

At actual rates, compared with official, the amount is but 1,662,000,000 
franes, or 8 per cent less. 

Of this amount of 1,812,000,000 francs, the imports are 780,000,000 
francs ; exports, 1,032,000,000 francs. 

In 1848, imports 556,000,000 franes ; axports, 834,000,000 francs. 

This is 40 per cent more in 1849, for imports—24 per cent more for ex- 
ports. The average for five years is, for imports, 835,000,000 franes ; for 
exports, 843,000,000 frances. Compared with 1849, this is an increase, on 
the one hand, of 22 per cent—a decrease on the other of 7 per cent. 

The total of special import trade is, at actual rates, only 724,000,000 
franes ; of special exports, 938,000,000 francs; which is a variation from 
official rates of 7 and 9 per cent. 


COMMERCE BY SEA AND LAND, 


Of the total value of 2,565,000,000 francs, the proportion of goods sent 
by sea and land is as follows :— 
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Official value. Actual value. 
By ho» Saka « manne oe francs 1,829,000,000 1,639,000,000 
By MNS wb uc cee becca Fs 736.000,000 652,000,000 


The proportion is 71 to 29, official rates. Trade by land has, therefore, 
gained 1 per cent on the results of 1848, and the average of five years. 
‘This increase is in imports, in which the trade by land is 34 per cent against 
66, while in 1848 it was 33 to 67. 

In imports the five years’ average is trade by water, 70 per cent ; by land, 
30 per cent; in exports, trade by water, 74 per cent; by land, 26 per cent. 

Maritime Trave. Of 1,829,000,000 francs, the official amount of maritime 
trade, the value of goods carried under the Freneh flag was 941,000,000 
francs, or 52 per cent; under foreign flags, 888,000,000 francs, or 48 per 
cent. In 1848 the share of the French flag was 711,000,000 francs, and 
the five years’ average was 798,000,000 francs. French shipping has thus 
gained 32 per cent on 1848, and 18 per cent on the average of five years. 

Of the amount conveyed in French ships, 941,000,000 franes, 230,000,000 
franes belong to privileged trade. This is 20 per cent more than in the last 
year: 11 per cent less than the average of five years. 

The colonies, Cayenne, the Antilles, and Reunion, have 5 per cent of 
General Commerce ; other French Possessions, out of Europe, including 
Algiers, 7 per cent—the whale fishery 1 per cent. The remainder is foreign 
trade. 

Having regard to the international maritime trade alone, the relative share 
of the French and foreign flag is as follows :— 


French vessels, 1849.........sccccccccesees 44 per cent. 
“ “ 


ee 


cee es eceeccevesecees 56 per cent. 
“4 148.0 cedndeccoviccedeges 58 y 
7 five years past........eeeee 63 " 


Analysing the aggregate of imports and exports, we have the following 
proportion :— 


IMPORTS. 
French vessels, 1849.......ccccccceccoees 49 per cent. 
$ MOAB ii si ciiss de cesacdewese 50 . 
: five years past............. 41 - 
Foreign vessels, 1849.......0eesseceeeeecs 51 per cent. 
2 socin EER CCE ETE EE 50 . 
“ five years past.........00.4+ oe, 
EXPORTS. 
French vessels, 1849 ........seceseesceees 42 per cent. 
“4 ASAG no 0.005 60. cis HK age 0 36 . 
° five years past.........+...- 7 
Foreign vessels, 1849.......sseceeseeeeecs 58 per cent. 
~y NEES. cccccceseneerenges 64 ae 
“ five years past........e000. ae 


Thus the French flag, which, in 1848, had gained 6 per cent on 1847; 
and 5 per cent on the five years’ average, has still further, in 1849, gained 
2 per cent on 1848, and 7 per cent on the average of five years. 

Imports anD Exports Tocerner. Of the General Commerce of France, 
the share of the following countries was from 2 to 16 per cent each :—United 
States, England, Belgium, Switzerland, Sardinia, Spain, the German Cus- 
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toms Union, Turkey, Russia, the Low Countries, and Brazil ; altogether, 74 
recent. That of the Two Sicilies, Mexico, Tuscany, Spanish American 
ossessions, East Indies, Rio de la Plata, Hanseatic Towns, Chili, and Egypt, 

is 11 per cent. The share of French possessions out of Europe is 9 per 

cent, of which 4 per cent is for Algeria, which gives that territory the eighth 
place in the list, instead of the seventh, as last year. The proportion of the 
other French possessions out of Europe has remained the same—5 per cent. 

The amount of Special Commerce has increased as follows :—with the 
United States, 35 per cent, compared with 1848, and 24 per cent compared 
with the average of five years; with England, 19 and 30 per cent; with 
Belgium, 35 and 13 per cent; with Sardinia, 39 and 5 per cent. 

The trade with Spain, amounting to 97,000,000 francs, official value, and 
78,000,000 francs, actual value, and giving her the fifth place in Special Com- 
merce, has increased 14 per cent on 1848—decreased 5 per cent, compared 
with the five years’ average. 

The trade with Switzerland has increased 21 and 7 per cent; that with 
the German Union, 26 per cent on 1848; but the total remains still 26 per 
cent less than the five years’ average. 

With Russia, trade has fallen off 16 and 31 per cent, and instead of the 
eighth place, which it occupied last year, that power stands now in the 
tenth place, with a trade of 50,000,000 francs. On the other hand, Turkey 
has risen from the tenth to the ninth place, with an increase of 18,000,000 
francs, (52 to 34.) or 52 per cent, in official values. 

Instead of 3,000,000 francs and 7,000,000 franes, the amount of the 
special trade with Rio de la Plata, in 1848, and on an averrge of five years, 
the amount for 1849 is more than 21,000,000 franes, which is an increase 
of 634 per cent. 

The trade with the Low Countries was nearly 30,000,000 franes, and has 
increased 101 per cent. 

The total of imports from, and exports to, Algeria, considered as special 
trade, is estimated at 86,000,000 francs, against 75,000,000 francs in 1848, 
and 83,000,000 francs the average. This is an improvement of 15 and 3 
per cent. 

The other French colonies and possessions furnish the following compar- 
ative results :— 


a EE v2on 06 2s 5 s's sdb dm dammeedad francs 129,000,000 
EE Os os x6 <b 8 waa ious ence 85,000,000 
Value five years past....ccesccsccccccccccccecss 137,000,000 


Increase of 1849 over 1848, 44,000,000 franes. Decrease, compared 
with the average of five years, 8,000,000 franes, or 6 per cent. 


IMPORTS——COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 


The imports of the United States into France, of all kinds, are estimated, 
taken together, at 175,000,000 frances, official value. This is an increase of 
48,000,000 francs, or 37 per cent, compared with 1848, and 24,000,000 
francs, or 16 per cent, compared with the average of five years. Belgium 
stands second, with 139,000,000 franes ; Switzerland third, with 123,000,000 
franes ; England fourth, with 107,000,000 francs ; Sardinia fifth, with 
100,000,000 francs. These figures show a gain not only on 1848, but on 
the average of five years, of 50 and 11 per cent for the nation first named, 
and 17 and 19 per cent for the second, and 47 and 7 per cent for the third. 
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The results of the import trade with Great Britain, although they show 
an increase of 51,000,000 francs, or 92 per cent over 1848, are still under 
the average of five years. 

The imports from Russia show a falling off of 6 and 45 per cent, and 
that power stands me instead of sixth, and is falling behind Turkey, as 
well as the German Union, the imports from which amount to 55,000,000 
francs and 51,000,000 frances, which is an increase of 123 and 28 per cent 
on 1848. 

Spain stands ninth, and sent 38,000,000 francs against 32,000,000 franes 
in 1848; and the Low Countries, which come next, 31,000,000 francs 
against 19,000,000 francs. 

The ten nations just named absorb of themselves 75 per cent of the gene- 
ral import trade. 

The share in this trade of the island Reunion, Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Saint Pierre, Miquelon, Algeria, Senegal, the French Indian Possessions, and 
French Guyana, is but a little over 6 per cent. The proportion in 1848 was 
8 per cent, which was also the five years’ average. 

Among the nations to which fall the remaining 19 per cent of this trade 
we remark the English Indies, the Two Sicilies, Brazil, the Spanish Ameri- 
can Possessions, Tuscany, and the Argentine Republic, the exports from 
which amount to 113,000,000 francs, or 10 per cent. 

In the special import trade, the United States, Belgium, and Sardinia oe- 
cupy the same relative rank as last year, having advanced 46, 43, and 65 
per cent. England, which stood fifth in 1848, stands fourth in 1849, with 
an increase of 107 per cent. Turkey, with 33,000,000 francs, is fifth, and 
Russia comes next, the latter having but 32 per cent; the former gained 51 
per cent. These six powers have supplied the domestic markets to the ex- 
tent of 56 per cent of the aggregate imports. 

The consumption of the products of the English Indies has increased 16 
per cent ; that of the products of Spain, 32 per cent; of Switzerland, 60 ; 
of the Low Countries, 154 ; of the Two Sicilies, 68 per cent; of Norway, 
and of Brazil, 79 and 50 per cent. 

The following figures show the comparative increase in 1848 and 1849, 
in the special import trade with the French Colonies :— 


toys aeany EL LE LET EEE 38 per cent. 
eg a eee ee 41 . 
PROTERAGUS. . oe sccecccnesecsessitese 26 . 
MER, . on wwwcevssenwsnsseseeesyss 223 ” 
ba 5555s) os en oh oo oe ke eu aan sae 42 . 
French Possessions in India............ 71 . 
GUYODR cicceccceceedssevcssccceoece 15 * 


In the imports from Saint Pierre and Miquelon, there is a decrease of 7 
per cent. 

With the exception of the United States, the Low Countries, Brazil, and the 
English Indies, the special trade of 1849, compared with the average of five 
years, presents a falling off. The same is the case with the French colonies, 
excepting Algeria, Senegal, and the French factories in India, the imports 
from which have increased 154, 53, and 52 per cent. 


EXPORTS, OR COUNTRY OF DESTINATION, 


The official value of exports from France to Great Britain has increased 
to 243,000,000 franes, of which 200,000,009 franes are for special trade. 
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The official value of exports to the United States was 238,000,000 francs 
General, and 147,000,000 franes Special Commerce. 

This is a gain for England of 5 and 6 per cent over the results of 1848 ; 
of 45 and 47 per cent over the average of five years ; for the United States 
there is a gain of 26 per cent, as well in General as Special Commerce—in 
other words, the increase has been entirely in French goods exported to the 
United States: comparmg with the average of five years, we have an in- 
crease of 33 and 34 per cent. 

The official value of exports to Switzerland was 109,000,000 francs in 
General Commerce, 53,000,000 franes Special. This is 10,000,000 franes 
and 4,000,000 francs, or 10 and 9 per cent more than in 1848 ; and 6 per cent 
in General, and 12 per cent in Special Commerce more than the average of 
five years. 

Belgium, which stands in the order of importance fourth in General and 
third in Special Commerce, took goods of all kinds to the value of 99,000,000 
francs, against 76,000,000 francs in 1848, and 66,000,000 franes, the av erage 
of five years. Of these amounts 85,000,000 francs, 86,000,000 francs, aud 
56,000,000 franes, respectively, are for French goods, which is a didieonce 
in favor of 1849 of 28 and 52 per cent. 

The account with Spain reaches 91,000,000 francs, of which 69,000,000 
frances are for French goods. Exports to that country have gained 9 per 
cent general trade, and 8 per cent special trade, on those of 1848. 

Comparing with the average of five years, we have a falling off of 2 per 
cent in general, and 1 per cent in special trade. 

Sardinia imported 79,000,000 francs, of which 53,000,000 francs were 
French products. This is 13 and 14 per cent more than in 1848, and 2 
per cent in general trade less than the average, and 15 per cent in special 
trade more than the average of five years. 

The German Customs Union stands eighth in general as well as special 
trade, with 53,000,000 francs and 42 000, 000 franes , against 44,000,000 
franes and 36, 000, 000 francs in 1848, 

France exported to Turkey goods of the official value of 34,000,000 franes, 
of which 19,000,000 franes are for special trade, This is an increase of 18 
and 56 per cent ; and the increase over the five years’ average is 36 per cent 
in General and Special Commerce. 

The exports to Mexico have increased from 20,000,000 franes, the amount 
in 1848, to 33,000,000 tranes; of this increase of 13,000,000 franes, or 66 
per cent, 5,000,000 franes were for French products. Comparing with the 
average of five years past, we have an increase not less than 173 per cent in 
the general, and 108 per cent the special export trade. 

The share of Brazil, which comes next, is 32,000,000 francs general, and 
21,000,000 francs special trade. Difference in favor of 1849, 16 and 30 
per cent. 

The account with Russia is 23,000,000 francs, of which 19,000,000 franes 
were taken fur the home market. This amount in 1848 was 18,000,000 
francs and 14,000,000 franes, and the average of five years 19,000,000 franes 
and 15,000,000 franes. 

The official value of goods taken from the mother country by Algeria, in 
1848, was 83,000,000 francs General Commerce, and 73,000,000 franes 
Special Commerce. In 1849 these amounts were 8 per cent greater, or 
90,000,000 franes and 79,000,000 fraues. 

The exports to Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion, Senegal, and Cayenne, 
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were 23,000,000, 14,000,000, 10,000,000 11,000,000, and 3,000,000 francs, 
respectively, against 10,000,000, 8,000,000, 5,000,000, 7,000,000, and 
2,000,000 francs, in 1848. Of the 11,000,000 francs exported to Senegal, 
6,000,000 francs alone were French products. The amount of these in 1848 
was but 4,000,000 francs, out of 7,000,000 francs in all. Comparing with 
the average of five years, we have for Martinique an increase of 23 per cent ; 
for Guadeloupe, Reunion, and Senegal, a falling off of 21, 13, and 21 per 
cent. Cayenne shows an increase of 17 per cent. 

The eleven powers named above took 73 per cent of the general exports 
of France, and 71 per cent of the special. Their share in 1848 was 77 per 
cent, and on an average of five years, 71 per cent of General Commerce ; 
of Special Commerce, 75 and 67 per cent. 

The share of Algeria, in General Commerce, was 6 per cent, against 7 per 
cent in 1848, and 8 per cent for the average of five years : in Special Com- 
merce, 8 per cent, against 9 and 10, 

The total of exports to the colonies in America and Reunion, which were 
but 3 per cent in 1848, have increased to 4 per cent in 1849. 

But this is 1 per cent less than the average of five years. 


COUNTRIES IMPORTED FROM, AND EXPORTED TO. 


The debit and credit account with the twelve powers with which France 
has had the largest dealings, taking Special Commerce as the basis, and in- 
cluding imports and exports, is as follows :— 


Official Values. Actual values. 
Debit. Credit. Debit. Credit. 
United States...... 147,000,000 147,000,000 106,000,000 149,000,000 
England aie Wik maw ae 59,000,000 200,000,000 60,000,000 209,000,000 
Belgi ka a ale of ao 91,000,000 85,000,000 103,000,000 78,000,000 
Sardinia .......... 77,000,000 53,000,000 69,000,000 46,000,000 
Spain “a Soe aa 28,000,000 69,000,000 24,000,000 55,000,000 
Switzerland........ 23,000,000 53,000,000 22,000,000 46,000,000 
German Union..... 80,000,000 42,000,000 82,000,000 88,000,000 
Turkey Laie él we we 33,000,000 19,000,000 81,000,000 19,000,000 
ML 3. 640 6 a vhe = 6 31,000,000 19,000,000 23,000,000 19,000,000 
) a 11,000,000 21,000,000 10,000,000 18,000,000 
Two Sicilies....... 16,000,000 14,000,000 18,000,000 13,000,000 
Low Countries. .... 18,000,000 12,000,000 17,000,000 9,000,000 


Making the same comparison with the powers of the second rank in the im- 
portance, of their trade, France imported from the English possessions in Asia, 
in Afriea, and America, goods of the value (official) of 29,000,000 franes, and 
of the actual value of 20,000,000 francs, against 8,000,000 and 7,000,000 
frances French products exported. On the other hand, the products exported 
from the Spanish possessions in Asia and America, to France, are estimated at 
11,000,000 to 13,000,000 francs, and the French products received in ex- 
change at 12,000,000 francs, at the official rates of 1826, as well as the 
actual rates of 1849. 

Nature oF Imports. Of 1,142,000,000 frances, the amount of the gene- 
ral imports, 721,000,000 francs were for raw materials, of which 596,000,000 
francs supplied the domestic industry of the country. In 1848 these amounts 
were only 482,000,000 and 374,090,000 francs. Increase, 239,000,000 
franes, or 50 per cent, and 222,000,000 francs, or 59 per cent. To this in- 
crease silks contribute 70,000,000 francs in General, and 49,000,000 in Spe- 
cial Commerce ; cotton 41,000,000 and 35,000,000 francs ; leaf tobacco 
12,000,000 and 13,000,000 frances; raw hides 7,000,000 and 9,000,000 
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francs ; olive oil 10,000,000 and 8,000,000 francs ; coals 4,000,000 franes, 
and common woods 11,000,000 francs, in both general and special trade ; 
wools of all kinds 35,000,000 and 26,000,000 franes ; flax 11,000,000 and 
9,000,000 franes ; indigo and cochineal together 11,000,000 and 10.000,000 
francs ; finally copper, lead, iron, zine, and tin, together, 9,000,000 and 
14,000,000 franes. 

There is a falling off of articles of consumption in the natural state of 5 
per cent, compared with 1848—the amount being only 182,000,000 franes 
general, and 151,000,000 francs special trade. In general trade the de- 
crease affects the cereals and colonial sugars chiefly: in special trade the 
cereals only. 

An increase of 51,000,000 and 9,000,000 francs is remarked in manu- 
factured articles. Of the 51,000,000 franes, the share of silk fabrics is 
10,000,000 franes ; that of cotton fabrics, 11,000,000 franes; woolen fabrics, 
12,000,000 franes ; woolen and hempen fabrics, 4,000,000 franes, and clock 
and watch-work, 3,000,000 francs.* Nearly half the difference in special 
Commerce, or 4,000,000 franes, arises from the increase in imports of linen 
and hempen stuffs ;_ 1,000,000 franes is for cloth and watch-works ;_ 1,500,000 
franes for silk fabrics. 

Nature or Exports. The official value of general exports in the nat- 
ural state, has risen to 453,000,000 franes, and of special exports in the nat- 
ural state, to 297,000,000 franes. In 1848, these amounts were 376,000,000 
and 236,000,000 franes ; the five years’ average, 364,000,000 and 203,000,000 
francs. Of this increase since 1848, 20,000,000 franes are for wines and 
brandies, as regards general trade ; 17,000,000 franes for cereals ; 9,000,000 
franes for skins of all kinds undressed; 5,000,000 francs for coffee ; seed 
fruits, 4,000,000 frances. The surplus falls to exports in general. In 
special trade nearly the same share of the increase falls to the wines and 
brandies as in general trade. The same is the case with the cereals and 
seed fruit. Of articles, the special trade in which has slightly increased, are 
oleaginous grains and fruits, as well as skins used in the manufacture of 
hats, 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 franes. 

Amount of general trade in manufactured articles was 970,000,000 franes 
against 777,000,000 and 823,000,000 frances. Gain on 1848, 193,000,000 
francs, and on the five years’ average, 147,000,000 frances. In special Com- 
merce the amount was 735,000,000 franes against 597,000,000 and 
640,000,000 franes ; gain on 1848, 138,000,000 franes ; on the average of five 
years, 95,000,000 franes. The difference, as regards special Commerce, is 
accounted for by the increase in the exports of silk fabrics, which, compared 
with 1848, is 86,000,000 franes. Hardware, toys, mereury, add 11,000,000 
franes to this amount; earthenware, glass, and cristal ware, 7,000,000 franes ; 
dressed skins, 6,000,000 franes; paper, pasteboard, d&c., 5,000,000 franes ; 
metal ware, 4,000,000 franes ; lastly, refined sugar, 4,000,000 franes. 

Bounties. The amount of bounties on export or drawbacks paid out of 
the treasury in 1849 was 19,343,366 franes. There was paid in 1848 on 
the same account the sum of 15,469,715 franes. Inerease 3,873,651 franes, 
or 25 per cent. But during more than six months in 1848, by virtue of a 
decree of 10th June of that year, all goods entitled to bounty, were allowed 
an additional bounty of 50 per cent, and a bounty of 44 per cent was al- 
lowed on articles hitherto not favored. This caused an additional expense 


* Where two figures are given, the two-fold comparison with the preceding year, and the average of 
five years, is to be understood in all cases.—Ep. Mer. Mag. 
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of 5,919,739 frances, making the total allowance 21,389,454 francs. In 
1849 this decree applied only to articles shipped before January 1, and only 
added to this outlay 596,502 francs, making the total of payments on ac- 
count of bounties, 14,449,886 frances less than those of last year, or 
19,939,568 franes. 

Of goods entitled to bounty, the export of which has increased since 1848, 
the must noticeable are foreign sugars refined, (62 per cent,) woolen and 
cotton fabrics, (together 19 per cent,) lead in sheets, &e., (57 per cent,) skins 
tanned, curried, or shammy-dressed, (28 per cent,) furniture (250 per cent.) 
Nine out of sixteen articles also present a gain in the average of five years. 


TOTAL OF GOODS EXPORTED WITH BENEFIT OF DRAWBACK. 


Officiah value of 1626 . 1. 0.05.03: «eesisiceiss se 285,255,000 
PE SN Oe ans ican done whe chek 192,068,000 

Official value of similar exports in 1848, 320,671,428 francs, including 
73,000,000 francs for thread and fabrics allowed a bounty of 44 per cent ; 
and of the official value of 1849, (285,255,000 franes,) 7,243,397 francs 
are for the same articles. 

Deducting this amount, in each year, we have the following total 
amounts ‘— 





Exports in 1849 ..............00-- francs 278,012,000 
Exports in 1848 ............0ceeeeeeees 247,997,000 
Wo0008. 8 TEED 6 on oa wine cncees once 80,015,000 


Cop anp Wua te Fisuery. The vessels employed in the cod fishery 
brought in 388,374 metrical quintals of fresh and dry cod, oils and roe, 
which is 24,057 quintals, or 6 per cent less than the quantity in 1848— 
412,431 quintals. While the quantity of dry cod has fallen in 1849 from 
148,000 to 103,000, the quantity of fresh cod has increased from 257,000 
to 263,000 quintals. 

Cod exported with benefit of bounty amounted to 88,251, against 82,964 
quintals exported in 1848, This is an increase of more than 5,000 quin- 
tals, or 6 per cent since the previous year, and 13 per cent on the average 
of five years. The increase is principally in the exports to Guadeloupe, Re- 
union, Algeria, and Portugal. 

The whale fishery has produced (in oil and whalebone) 78 per cent more 
than in 1848: but this is still 32 per cent less than the average of five years. 

Warenousine, 8,263,908 metrical quintals of merchandise, of the value 
of 641,000,000 franes, (rate of 1826,) were warehoused in 1849. This is 
an increase, since 1848, of 2 per cent in weight, and 29 per cent in value. 
The warehouses at which most business has been done are those of Mar- 
seilles, Havre, Paris, and Lyons. At those of Bordeaux and Rouen, 9 and 
39 per cent in weight, and 3 and 19 per cent in value, less than in 1848, 
were received. The value of silks warehoused was 95,000,000 francs, against 
40,000,000 franes in 1848: increase 137 per cent. Value of olive oil 
28,000,000 francs, against 16,000,000 franes ; increase 76 per cent. Value 
of wovlens, indigo, and cotton, 15,000,000, 24,000,000, and 143,000,000 
franes, respectively, against 9,000,000, 10,000,000, and 109,000,000 franes. 

The comparative importance of the different warehouses has remained 
nearly the same as in 1848. Havre and Marseilles have maintained their 
position as first in importance—the first with regard to the value, the second 
with regard to the weight of goods warehoused. They received only 68 
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instead of 71 per cent of the value of goods warehoused, but they have 
made up in weight, which was 65 against 62 per cent. 

The business at Bordeaux fell off 2 per cent in value, but remained within 
one-half per cent the same as to weight. The ofticial value of goods ware- 
housed at Lyons has increased 12 per cent, owing to the increased importa- 
tion of silks. 

Transtr Trape. Foreign products passing through French territory 
amounted, in weight, to 388,594 quintals, against 351,976 quintals in 1848, 
This is an increase of 10 per cent. The value of the trade at the rates of 
1826 is 254,000,000 francs : in 1848 it was only 207,000,000 franes. The 
increase here is therefore 47,000,000 francs, or 22 per cent. Comparing 
actual values, 220,000,000 with 161,000,000 frances, we have a gain in 1849 
of 37 per cent. 

The transit of silk has increased from 55,000,000 to 67,000,000 franes ; 
that of cotton from 41,000,000 to 51,000,000 francs ; that of woolen fab- 
rics from 16,000,000 to 25,000,000. Comparing weights, we have an in- 
crease of nearly 25,000 quintals in cast-iron, iron and steel ; 2,701 quintals 
in cotton fabrics. 

Comparing the total weight of merchandise in the transit trade, we find a 
depression of 25 per cent. But it must not be forgotten that the figures for 
1846 and 1847 include an important item, which has been thrown out in 
1848 and 1849, which is the local transit of coals and slates out of Belgium 
into Belgium again, over a narrow strip of French country. 

Reducing the special trade of the two years designated, the five years’ 
average is diminished to 476,783 metrical quintals, and the ratio of dimi- 
nution is 18 per cent. 

Switzerland stands first among the powers with which the largest transit 
export trade has been carried on, the amount being 100,000,000 franes 
(official value ;) and the United States maintains the same preéminence 
among those with which the largest transit import trade has been carried 
on. After these, among exporting nations, are Belgium, England, the Ger- 
man Union, the Sardinian States, and the United States, with amounts 
respectively of 42,000,000, 36,000,000, 18,000,000, 17,000,000, and 
11,000,000 franes. 

Switzerland’s exports in the transit trade exceeded the imports 43,000,000 
francs (official value ;) those of Belgium 33,000,000 ; of the German Union 
11,000,000 francs ; Sardinia 5,000,000 francs ; those of England were both 
within 1,000,000 franes of the same amount. 

The following are the results (in actual values) of the transit trade with 
the principal powers, exporting and importing, by land and by water, or 
overland. 


Exports. Imports. 
Switzerland............. francs 3,000,000 46,000,000 
icity 4» ang 69 npiuaigent 35,000,000 8,000,000 
NO cctines 0's hla «inne. 28,000,000 56,000,000 
Me, a ds ceo specs as 16,000,000 10,000,000 
The German Union........... 15,000,000 6,000,000 
The United States ........... 8,000,000 69,000,000 


The exports by way of transit to these countries were as follows :— 

To Switzerland: cottons, coffee, cotton fabrics, silk, woolens, clock and 
watch works, ete. 

To England: silk and silk fabrics, cotton, woolen and linen fabries, clock. 
works, cut coral, gold and silver ware, and jewelry. 
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To Sardinia: woolen, cotton, and silk fabrics, cottons, wool, sugars, arms, 
silks, prepared dyes. 

To the German Union; silk and silk fabrics, worked cork, dyestuffs, drugs, 
cotton fabrics, cut coral. 

Finally, to the United States: fabrics of all kinds, clock work, dyed silks, 
straw, in mats and braids, sewing needles, etc. 

The comparative transit transactions with the same six powers, in weight, 
in 1848 and 1849, were as follows :— 


COUNTRIES EXPORTING, 


1848. 1849. 


Switzerland............ metrical quintals 23,914 27,229 
Tc cknc kth eds sauedaer ae unas is 28,254 17,701 
0 En 18,088 87,409 
German Union ..................0000- 118,349 107,589 
a. ois < wintdenid haa Ad tal id 8,265 7,578 
RONG SHIRE, | nc. npte dees 6.00 fbsden ie 72,925 57,714 


COUNTRIES IMPORTING. 


1848. 1849. 


United States........... metrical quintals 12,777 16,611 
tenn PEE ET OOTP EEE PETE TPE 276,377 286,760 
EE CORO ECP OT eee 6,786 8,392 
RIN 5a she nke jh pisise a oin-n dain divwigey oir 11,367 19,103 
st onih bknk denddltte Sodakere ane 16,546 7,436 
German Union... a aa 6,458 9,321 


Duties. The total of Aen Be by the Custom’ Department, of 
every class, was 162,831,469 francs, as follows :— 


Import duties .............. francs 127,856,282 
Export duties .......0.-eceeeeee- 2,466,776 
Navigation duties ...........+005++ 2,528,625 
Incidental duties....,............ 2,722,685 
Tax on consumption of salt......... 27,257,101 


These receipts, compared with the aggregate of the preceding year, are 
greater by 15,126,268 francs, and this increase is mainly on import duties, 
although there is an improvement in every branch of revenue, excepting the 
impost on salt, the revenue for which has fallen from 51,000,000 to 
27,000,000 francs, which is 24,000,000 francs less. The increase in import 
duties was nearly 38,000,000 francs, of which 8,000,000 franes are for 
colonial sugars ; 7,000,000 franes for foreign sugars; 3,500,000 franes for 
coffee; 4,000,000 frances for cotton; 2,000,000 frances for olive oil: 
6,000,000 franes for woolens. 

The following are the receipts at the principal custom-houses in 1848 and 
1849, in the aggregate : — 


1849. 1848, 
Marseilles................franes 31,012,000 or 19 p.c. 24,075,000 or 16 p. c. 
ede en ae 29,485,000 _ = 20,246,000 Mm * 
Se es cc oss crane 14,745,000 oe 10,945,000 an 
Se ais 14,114,000 Bea 12,044,000 gO * 
SN a Soc i eniclese tes 12,670,000 Saat 10,835,000 : (ing 
sh: < dns Cap open ery 5,963,000 4.4% 5,277,000 art 
Rouen... ee 4,125,000 oso 8,844,000 Pe 
Other Custom: Houses. ch oe ae 50.717,000 31 “ 60,439,000 41 * 


This table exhibits an increase in the receipts at Havre of 4 per cent; at 
Marseilles of 3 per cent; at Paris of nearly 2 per cent. The other principal 
eustom-houses have remained nearly the same as before in this respect. 
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Suiepixc. The import and export trade of France with its colonies and 
foreign powers, employed steam and sail vessels in 29,132 voyages, which is 
10 per cent more than in 1848, and 4 per cent less than the average of five 
years. The measurement of the shipping was 3,317,000 tons, or 5 per cent 
more than in 1848, and 9 per cent less than the average of five years. 

Of these 29,132 voyages, 14,364 were under the national flag, while in 
1848 the number of these was only 13,194. This is 1,170 more in 1849, 
or 9 per cent. The share of the foreign flag has increased 11 per cent. 

Comparing the details, we notice an increase of 10 per cent on 1848, and 
a falling off from the average of five years, in the maritime intercourse be- 
tween France and her colonies. The number of voyages of French ships in 
navigation open to competition has increased at the rate of 11 and 18 per 
cent for European powers, and 19 and 25 per cent for countries out of Europe. 

This increase, comparing with the average of five years, is a gain of the 
French over the foreign marine, which has lost in nearly the same propor- 
tion. This is shown by the following table :— 


1849, French ships. ..... Co eeseeeassennvedee® 11,200 48 per cent. 
SOAR, SPN CR i inn issn as ork n owe shores 14,768 57 ig 
Average of five years, French ships ........-.- 9,452 35 - 
Average of five years, foreign ships........... 17,380 65 s 


We have nearly the same results, taking tonnage as the basis of compar- 
ison. Of the aggregate shipping business, the share of the French flag, 
which, as regards privileged navigation, had fallen from 12 to a little less 
than 11 per cent, has made this up in t.¢ foreign trade, so that, of the 
whole, 38 per cent falls to the French flag. This is 1 per cent more than 
in 1848, and more than 7 per cent more than the average of five years. 

Steam navigation, taken by itself, includes (counting vessels with cargo 
only) 5,536 voyages, and 782,000 tons, against 5,548 voyages, and 807,000 
tons in 1848. Of the aggregate, the share of the French flag is 32 per 
ceut, that of the foreign flag 68 per cent. As regards tonnage, the share of 
the national marine is 38 per cent; that of the foreign flag again falls to 
62. The corresponding figures for 1848 were 34 against 66, and 39 to 61, 
On an average of five years, the share of the national flag was only 29 and 
34 per cent. 

From the above it appears that, in open navigation, the French flag, which 
was gaining in 1848, in its struggle with the foreign flag, made still further 
progress in 1849, The principal powers with which there has been an in- 
crease of maritime intercourse are Russia, the German Union, the Hanseatie 
Towns, Belgium, the Roman States, and a majority of the other countries 
on the Mediterranean. In the navigation bétween France and Great Britain, 
excluding Malta, the Ionian Islands, and Gibraltar, the share of the French 
flag was 428,000 tons, or 35 per cent. Duirng the five preceding years, 
the proportion was but 33, 21, 20, 18 and 15 per cent. 

In the maritime intercourse with the United States, the share of France 
was but 1 per cent more than in 1848, or 13 per cent to 12 per cent, or 
322,000 tons to 263,000 tons. 

The share of the French flag, in the intercourse with the twelve countries 
with which it has been most active during the year 1849, were as follows :— 


Ait ca ins sc pcendans's see's eedus saeeee 8 
SOAS reper aman ee ‘ 
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NOC ways «+ os o.0050's0o odinn es concise sings «Per Gent 2 
ind dndett aie sulins 5 ax cce buiai se cn bao 4h Kaas 59 
Russia (Black Sea, Baltic, White Sea)............. 35 
Spain....... ee et ee OEE a PE eT Wa 38 


TPP. Ss aos wee, wesidieadl. is caesar 44 
Is initiate thls anit iat, ise vise eh wid tiek is 7 
LA SEALE IS TD SR a 45 


These ten countries are placed in the order of importance with respeet to 
the aggregate of the maritime intercourse of France with foreign powers. 


Art. I1l.—COMMERCIAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER XXII. 
THE TRADE AND COMMERCE OF ST. LOUIS IN 1850. 


TOBACCO MARKET—HEMP—LEAD—BREADSTUFFS—OATS—CASTOR BEANS—FLAXSEED—BRAN—HAY— 
PO'TATOES— HIDES—TALLOW—BALE ROPE—WHISKY—BEKF—PORR—LARD—BACON AND BULK MEAT 
—BUTTER—CHESS E—SALT—SUGAR—COFFEE—MOLASSES~SHIPPING AND TONNAGE PORT OF ST. 
LOUIS—STEAMBOATS, BARGES, ETC.—ARRIVALS OF STEAMBOATS AT ST, LOUIS—NAME AND TONNAGE 
OF STEAMBOATS—LUMBER TRADE—WHEAT AND FLOUR TRADE—RECEIPT OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
OF PRODUCE AT 8T. LOUIS, 


In an article which we prepared and published in the Merchants’ Maga- 
azine for August, 1846, (vol. xv., pages 162—171,) we gave a brief his- 
torical sketch of the early history of St. Louis, its progress in wealth and 
population, as well as all those facts connected with its commercial resources 
and advantages, including, of course, its location, shops, buildings, shipping, 
imports, manufactures, &e., that distinguish a great commercial and indus- 
trial town. The remark that we then made, in regard to the rapid progress 
of our Western States and cities, has lost none of its force ; and it is as diffi- 
cult now, as it was then, to preserve, in the pages of a monthly journal, the 
mere record of that progress. A year or two in the history of the great 
west exhibits a growth almost equal to that of a century in the cities and 
kingdoms of the Old World,* 

The Missouri Republican—one of the most able and influential journals 
in St. Louis, the commercial capital of the State—has been in the habit of 
preparing and publishing, for several years past, an annual statement of the 
trade and commerce of St. Louis. In accordance with this custom, we find 
in that journal for January 1, 1851, a clear and comprehensive review of the 
markets for the year commencing January 1, and ending December 31, 
1850. This review, which we have concluded to publish entire, exhibits a 
healthfulness in trade that must be truly gratifying to our mercantile friends 
in St. Louis. It shows, moreover, an increased business in the principal sta- 
ple products of that region of our country, and a considerable augmentation 
of prices, which is of course equally gratifying to the producing and busi- 
ness classes. The statistics (we are assured by the editors of the Republi- 
can) are made up from the most reliable information, and in facts and ti 
are strictly correct. 


gures 


e 


* For statistics of the trade and commerce of St. Louis, in different years, our readers are referred 
to the Merchants’ Magazine, vol. xv. pages 162—171; vol. xvii. pages 167—173; vol, xx., pages 
437—439 ; vol. xxii, pages 426—428, 
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Tosacco. This article is classed among the most important agricultural pro- 
ductions of our State, and since 1838 has attracted considerable attention for 
export. While the receipts of 1850 fall short 609 hhds., compared with the re- 
ceipts of the previous year, they still slightly exceed the receipts of 1848. There 
are two warehouses in this city, at which all tobacco received and intended for sale 
in this market are disposed of, and from these we are enabled, at the close of each 
season, to give satisfactory statements of the amount received, sold, &e, These ware- 
houses are now entirely bare of the article, and of the old crop there is none to 
come forward. We can safely state, therefore, that the growth of 1849 has 
been entirely exhausted during the past year—a fact evineing the activity of the 
market. Below we annex a statement of the receipts during each month, and 
a comparative statement of the previous year :— 








PNG 5 saci citesss hhds. SOTA Faby os. . e cece eee hhds. —-1,651 
Ds is vee x0 reerssnns 1) © Angusts..6..-cccseeeees ‘ 1,495 
EE 55.5 es bedpawahaan 128 September .......++.+++00+ 903 
Peer 647 October... ..-ccccccesses “ 442 
MY sa « cus Kass cigs ae ee 1,279 Fe SEE CECE CE 236 
Ss i <0 anne hin coe . 2,077 gp re err toe 10 

.. Teeteee Gh ch Gh Coa FE NUR EDU COON chess esd OSs 4 a'98 jue 8,905 
Receipts by wagons ..... BU5 dE. Gee sab od lage oul ode 150 
Total receipts in 1850... 0... cece ccc sccccccccececesess 9,055 
Receipts OF TON As ck Rhee oda bb eh tees ve eVer eee 9,664 
Decrease in 1850....... as tal aidlineid nek «nia» ae 609 


As the range of quality is very great, from common lugs to superior manu- 
facturing, we find the range in figures also wide. As our monthly prices are 
predicated on actual sales only, it might seem that at periods not remote from 
each other, the higher qualities fluctuate materially in price. The latter suppo- 
sition, however, would be erroneous, as the difference, particularly in the higher 
figures, depends almost entirely on the quality of tobacco sold. Thus, the highest 
price given for superior manufacturing wis in November; yet the same samples 
would have commanded the same, or nearly the same prices, at any time through- 
out the year. 


PRICES IN 1849. PRicEs IN 1850. 

January and February no sales, January and February no salés. 
NN as oa lait $1 50 to $7 00} March............. $3 00 to $12 00 
SKA Kenpesernoes DBO heir TA IRs oo cc eccccce 445to 7 75 
ie ea meppadnes ee Se eee eee 3 00 to 12 00 
PER cA vdait scene 2 60 tor 9 00) Juneie...... cc ceces 415to 138 20 
ee 2 50to 9 50) July......... hacia 445to 8 45 
Po er 2 650to 8 00) August.........s08. 5 50 to 10 50 
September... ....... 1 50 tv 7 00 September.......... 5 00 to 13 50 
OSES ar rere 1 25 to 6 50) October............ 5 45to 9 35 
November .......... 1 25to 6 50, November ......... 6 00 to 15 00 
December .. 2. .iss. 0 1 25to 6 50) December........... 4 75to 8 50 


Hemp. Receipts of Hemp during the past year, greatly exceed those of any 
year since 1847, when they reached over 72,222 bales—a circumstance, however, 
measurably owing to the non-reception, during the preceding year, of the crop 
due, the receipts of 1846 having been less than 34,000 bales. The market 
throughout 1849 was marked by more firmness than during the past year, and 
the rates were higher, having ranged between $120 and $126, varying little from 
January to December. At the close of 1849, the stock in store was 893 bales. 
The stock in store and on sale at the close of 1850, is about 2,000 bales. The 
market during January was inactive at the figures of the previous year, and de- 
clined in February to $90 a $105 per ton. The ruling rates for the balance of 
the year were $80 to $95. 
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MONTHLY RECEIPTS PER RIVERS. 
cae.) EES OEEE BEE EL bales 20. Sa eer ere .. -bales 6,736 
POIs nin v.08 sis den ck ies ote n, oe PP OP ETE ee oe 8,922 
March... ....scsecessseeses 7,624 September... .. (ae bnsie'ewhia¥ie 8,776 
BR i dicddnesis pate Shain SEA NOE a ok 6a nis ois wh cinstcn’ 2,085 
Nd. siblnde'bien cbekWarebe’ s 10,772 , November ............. coe 2,208 
GUDD scisiwd 00 cadns $80 p kséwsie 9,789 December ............. one 316 
Total..... émhton iSentiwetintuces cable tilieian edun std. vale 60,862 
Receipts of 1849....... EEE ORR es satin sale cnuabiks i 46,290 
Increase of 1850 over 1849... ....0005 ccccccccvccccees 14,572 
MONTHLY PRICES PER TON, 1850. 
January...... bb had Back $122 to $125) July ........ cece eee eee $80 to $90 
February .......0..%. OO te 105.) August, ..:.... 0 cee cceeee 80 to 86 
TEST y 874 to 90) September.............. 75 to 90 
AS OO ee «bil itll cp a SOOO eee 85 to 93 
DE ov sasabsadaaseh> 80 to 90| November ............-+ 83 to 92 
DRUsaeuheecenseso 85 to 89|December............... 85 to 95 


Below we give the imports by the river for the past six years :— 


SOS Avo tgwencuecseeseeer 90,097 1 TBAB, bss i cecwaeecacesageces 47,270 
ecto EE rererrr rey 83,853 | 1849........ Teer r Try Ty Oe 46,290 
GET vaveccccvens eeecvecece 72,222 | 1850..... cccacccccccccevecs 60,862 


Leap. The production of this article has been gradually declining since 1845 ; 
receipts, per rivers, since that time, having fallen off from 750,877 pigs, to 573,502 
pigs. In the meantime the demand for home consumption has materially in- 
creased, and very little has been exported. In consequence of this decline in 
production, prices have gone up, and during the two last years have ranged 
much higher than for many years previous. For the greater part of the past 
year, the price of upper mines lead has been over $4 25, and the market closes 
firm at $4 37} to $4 40 per 100 lbs. 


MONTHLY RECEIPTS PER RIVERS, UPPER AND LOWER MINES, INCLUSIVE, 














SOMA «5 0 sidan’ oncuws pigs SAS1 | Daly 2. oicc oc viewer vecces pigs 57,660 
a Ere er fe Crh reer re 38,466 
ee REPRO RESA Be eae 43,340 September..........-e+ee 56,263 
UE ka 445 gage ccns chess as 75,264 | October .........ceceeeees 56,563 
| PERF Sa SS re 88,626 | November ...........:000 64,684 
UN, os Bac oo So's sak 264k 2S 84,594 December............ bie as 1,079 
PS dene cinttha Ga ah chickadees doeN a yus Cupdasene stan heh ih 573,502 
eetred pér rivera i 1GG0 65.5 on isco csiecgucccccccvecace’s 590,293 
Falling off of 1850 from 1849........cecccescccccceecs 16,791 
ACTUAL PRODUCT OF UPPER MINES FOR THE TWO LAST YEARS. 
RO? oi Part ecb a ekeiaas 567,946 pigs, or 37,589,728 pounds. 
FROG VilieeGuind cece senbaen 625,463 “ 42,531,634 “ 
Decrease...... , oe oe 57,967 % 4,941,906 “ 


ACTUAL PRODUCT OF LOWER MINES FOR 1850. 


Richwood Mines..............0. 11,872 pigs, or 832,430 pounds. 
CROP INGE. Fs. Sg SEs ile Site 74,104 - 5,167,570 “ 








BOE - vay nh 0nncedves neds 85,976 Fs 6,000,000“ 
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MONTHLY PRICES DURING 1850. 









ren $3 92 to $3 95(July...... csi 4 
February ......... . 8 95 to 4 00| August............. 4 4 
BE ce cevasctes 4 87¢to 4 50 | September Lech edvebee 410to 4 15 
Bins oso adeviyr’ 470 to 4 75) October............. 4 25to 4 30 
| Peers 4 58 to 4 60| November .......... 4 25to 4 80 
PUGS sn 0 00'e'e'cb'e's 425 to 4 35| December............ 4 35 to 4 40 






MONTHLY PRICES DURING 1849. 




















rags $3 75 to $3 80|July.............. $405 to $4 10 
OPT Tee 8 80to 3 85| August............. 420 to 4 2 
MS oa ccnccenses 4 00 to 4 10) September.......... 420 to 4 25 
Msn acaccvscess 8 80 to 8 85) October............ 405 to 410 
MD gk 96 <0. cc guph one 8 95 to 4 00| November ......... 390 to 3 92 

Ne Rikacs sS3e vases 4 00 to 4 05! December... ....... 8 924 to 8 95 








Wueat. Receipts of this article, during the year just closed, have slightly ex- 
ceeded those of last year, but fall short of those of ’46, °47 and 48. The last 
year has doubtless been a better wheat year than ’49, but, owing to a generally 
entertained opinion that the articles must advance, farmers and shippers held 
back until threatened by closing navigation. This will account for the heavy 
receipts during November, compared with other months of the year. 











MONTHLY RECEIPTS PER RIVERS, 













Sacks. Bbls. Sacks, 
January ......0200 10,018 SP i pknespaseuce 29,144 237 
February.......... 14,941 88 | August .......... 70,651 284 
MAME, 0 cvcctves's 60,659 1,452 | September ....... 118,378 1,384 
MTB. 0 2 sth bbeds 88,135 1,036 | October........... 132,177 2,662 
Meads 0 0stiedwads 60,180 227 | November........ 208,139 4,605 






af Spy ee 43,971 144! December........ 45,365 483 










Pree TiTT re Te Te ee TT eT ee 876,753 


Receipts per rivers in 1850.......-ceeeeeeeeeeee Ibs. 1,792,074 
" od 1849... ccccccrcveccccsccccere 1,762,535 


binBBads sc vwediind 29,539 

























January......-... cents eee oe cents 65 to 98 
February ....-..s00+5 eed... . CORRE er 65 to 85 
WE Soe doe Sega's 85 to 1 20| September ....... ....... 60 to 78 
April ce ewes we webbed ak 95 to 1 25} October... ........ awticechS's 60 to 80 
May ...scccccccccess 90 to 1 27| November................ 60 to 82 
Pidiriss acd deka "74 to 1 25| December............ce0. 79 to 86 
MONTHLY PRICES PER BUSHEL DURING 1849, 
ps Eee cents 80 to 85) July.........005- cents 85 to $0 974 
February. ......sseeesees 80 to 85 | August.............4. 85 to 0 87} 
MNES ck aka vices cides 76 to 80 | September........... 85 to 0 90 
pi OPC CPPINE TE ree 16 to 18 | October ..........0.0+ 90 to 0 93 
BO hada cn cn tedsccccevens 83 to 85 | November............ 93 to O 95 
NE sivat dateatenens 83 to 85 | December............ 9 to 1 16 


Fiovr. Receipts of flour, per rivers, fall slightly short of those of 1849, 
For the first six months of 1850, the market was moderately active at figures 
ranging above those of ’49, but after the appearance of the new crop of wheat, 
this article declined, and the market has since been unsettled, sales being mainly 
for consumption and coast orders. At the close there is a manifest decline from 
the figures of the early part of December, and choice country brands will scarcely 
command over $4 25, excepting some favorite brands for family use. 
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MONTHLY RECEIPTS PER RIVERS, 1850. 

January .....+...6+4- bbls. 4,506 | July ..... ais ho 00000 bbls. 
ae epee Pers EE I ck: ohh uh 5 5005s pepne 
BN BGT aps ns en cn owan ; 17,837 | September......... bepEE At 
UIE 5 daivns tec cs scncpe sah $2,759} October ...ci ccc cccccccecs 
ee jaoe 15,900 | November ................ 
OUND, oP Wc os oe abe een 16,236 | December................+ 
MM scutes iss tl EEE CL eIE See eee ee ee eT ae 
Se MOE DOPOD, ON ID 6 inh é chyna ba sn ddeg ad saecseses 
Decrense...... cece eb Le OP LREE (hy ee PO REL REL TEE. 


RECEIPTS PER WAGONS DURING 1850. 


From Center Mills, (new) Illinois, since 30th September ........... bbls. 

From Hope Mills, Illinois, since Ist January .......... 0... 0c cece ee eee 

From Planet Mills, Illinois, since Ist January ............. 0.0.00 s0eee 

From Harmony Mills, Illinois, since Ist January... ..........0..00e0ee 

From Harrison’s Mills, Illinois, and other sources............... b ent te 

pt ee ree ingen nns's.0.0 ileh bhi aaae anne hs aelt ie aaie ae 

Add receipts per rivers ..........4+. nAawhebenaseadasscei= ae 

Total of all recsipte Ber MOG ocissinincicinariaaesccceccssens 

MONTHLY PRICES DURING 1850. 
January ........ $475 to $5 12}|July ........... &4 25 to 
February ....... 4 90 to 5 25. | August...ss./.. 8 75 to 
March. ....... we 5 374 to 5 50 |September...... 4 00 to 
April.....sse0e 5 00 to 5 874) October......... 8 75 to 
Oe ee 5 624to 6 00 |November....... 8 80 to 
PT CPESTE cr 6 00 to 6 35 | December....... 4 00 to 
MONTHLY PRICES DURING 1850. 

January ........- $4 20to $4 25 |jJuly............ $4 10 to 
February ........ 4 25 to 4 50 Sree 4 25 to 
March........ 4 20 to 4 25 |September....... 4 30 to 
po EEeeprerres 3 70to 8 75 |October.......... 4 50 to 
DU titacvingeta 3'5to 3 80 | November........ 4 50 to 
Jae 2... i 3 3 80 to 3 874 | December........ 4 75 to 


10,488 
27,584 
37,616 
61,428 
60,948 
19,432 


292,718 
801,933 





9,215 


1,838 
1,435 
1,735 
2,405 
24,944 





82,352 
292,718 


325,070 


< 


aft, & DR 
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Corn. While the receipts of corn for the last year have almost quadrupled 
those of the year preceding, the ruling rates have almost doubled those of that 


year. 
at the elose is by no means large. 


MONTHLY RECEIPTS PER RIVERS DURING 1850. 





Sacks. 
SREY. on gncceccssscasoe 13,885 | July Pato on ota se prolate thin hele ise 
cn nb eh beaded’ PTT 1 Rs io as wns oles hGGU Sipe 
ip sp ST ETT Ty 29,489 | SIE. a 05n's a cinie weal diets 
April ..cccecceesseecceees 80,364 | October... ........cececeees 
BE 3 cc esas cxbe bees een ss 101,070 | November ................ 
pe er eee ee TOQOES UAMOOATRDOL iss 20.0’ 0 s,01000 » 050 
Ne ee ee Ree Sak bx tis Se eee Oi aes t 
Receipts of 1849.0... .. 0. eee ce cece eee e eters ee eeenees 
Increase of 1850 over 1849 .......c cece eccesceecce R 


The demand has been active throughout, and the remaining stock on sale 


Sacks. 
50,900 
22,465 
20,400 
10,656 
27,4938 
46,364 





484,014 
142,182 


841,832 
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MONTHLY PRICES DURING 1850. 


January ........ ... cents, ee ee or eee cents. 58 to 64 
basin Lee sseee i oe eee 58 to 61 
March ..... POVES Co neecas 45 to 48 | September .............. 50 to 52 
RM ie 665 BERS « ic wenn 44 to 45 | October... ............64. 52 to 55 
Ce eee lich tec 56 to 60 | November................ 46 to 48 
June ..... EA ind aaa 60 to 624 | December .............. 50 to 55 
MONTHLY PRICES DURING 1849. 
SUMOEY si cecincceees cents, 80 00. O91 PAY. 4.0.0.0 2. soncccees cents. 36 to 38 
FODPOASY .. cess ceccccves 30 to 32} August ...... 2.0.05 eee 36 to 39 
BPE acto tec ssepescees 25 to 27 | September ............... 35 to 38 
} ae aes sakes > Bee eT css ccccncncowsercs 36 to 39 
stan ap das cecee sss ess 26 to 28 | November. ............... 35 to 38 
ak Sasendbavessceetess 36 to 38 | December................ 38 to 40 





Oats. Receipts of this article have also nearly tripled those of 1849, and are 
much larger than for any preceding year since the settlement of the country. 
From 8,000 sacks, in 1845, the culture of oats has so far increased, from year to 
year, that we now find the annual receipts at this port footing up nearly 349,000 
sacks, or about 872,500 bushels. Notwithstanding the heavy receipts of this article, 
as well as of corn, the demand for our home use, and for shipment to the South, 
has been active, and prices have ruled higher than during last year, when the 
crop of corn was unusually light, and the demand for oats consequently in- 
creased. 

MONTHLY RECEIPTS DURING 1850. 








Sacks. Sacks. 

January ......... BS ings 4 2,692 | July ..... atic alsaa id “a diaiectass 6,554 
February .......e++0+: ose 4,964 | August........... Dsasncas 30,688 
th pe RRS ey pa, tle ; 35,139 | September................ 86,500 
BOT occ rccccccececcesees SEMUE RHI occ taccawerceass 70,262 
Br Bawks hoccdecqecess 17,969 | November ..........e0000. 73,488 
ee rE re te 19,789 | December........ ..ecss. 15,095 
2 er eee eee Se HRS sr aNDONE 6 5 £6 hipdees 348,716 
Received during 1849...... i WKH ced 0.0 0 wwe Bcc cndabeaen 126,835 
TONES OE L000 ONE FOO iin 5s hoon a vba oben ccd caped oe 221,881 

MONTHLY PRICES DURING 1850. 

GOMOBTY occ scccstcves cents. 42 to 44) July............... cents. 53 to 55 

February .......ceccsscecs BP AO OD) Go ie iio iis de tis 30 to 33 

ee eee ee 44 to 46 | September .............. 37 to 88 
| eee 46 to 47 | October......... wives! e's 37 to 874 
Ee 58 to 60} November............... 40 to 414 
GH REET ckawwnrenanie 55 to 66} December................ 45 to 50 


Bartey. During the early part of the year barley ruled high, and the stock 
from last year on sale, which was some 40,000 bushels, was nearly all taken at 
95 cents to $1 15 per bushel. ‘The new crop coming in, however, reduced pri- 
ces; and though receipts do not reach those of last year, the market has sinee 
been moderately active at 60 to 874 cents. The stock on sale at present is 
small, and an advance in figures may reasonably be expected. 

MONTHLY RECEIPTS PER RIVERS DURING 1850. 





ne CeCe sacks, ot Ree ee sacks, 176 
POOR ate Heke. TOOT NEOUS, 5 edo Sol orcc a aecs é 1,351 
pa | aes Cae Cd Caan 1,391 | Septemibers ii. eG 3,663 
| MEE TESELL EET E TTT EET V40T | Ottaber 608 Ce PATE 8,502 
ON iii in ae i re GGT INAWOMEY feces. ccc cc ccccs 10,241 
Ch ead 6 i6 Ges << GO) POCONOS ives ccccscbeces 1,941 

Re Candee ski «is Cnakmericee hal sentaddxsesecss oe 54,744 

IN IONS 4. o's « on ccrkananetheumh xh ween etad 4% «0540 6 x000% 44,613 
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MONTHLY PRICES PER BUSHEL DURING 1850. 
January ..... onhiWnee . 30 80 to $0 90/ July .......... «eee $0 95 to $1 00 
FORPOMY |... cnccvccs 0 95 to 1 05) August.............. 075 to 0 80 
March. ......+...0.+4. 1 00 to 1 10/September.......... 065 to 070 
Med tabs « 00.00.0000 «© 2 BO tow B8 Otero... .. 0:00 00 0 60 to 0 85 
| eS ae enieesidea 1 15to 12 20| November .......... 0 624 to 0 85 
CUB v8 ives eos EE TS 1 00 to 1 10) December........... 0 65 to 0 874 
MONTHLY PRICES PER BUSHEL DURING 1849. 
TIT peo cccsscceas cents. 60 to 55/July............. .... 80 50 to $0 60 
SAE Ae 60 to 62) August................ 0 70to 0 75 
March ..........-0.ce000. 75 to 80 | September............ 073 to 0 75 
ye Sew acenennes 15 to 80; October.......... 2... 1 05 to 1 40 
Mea thacsicccces sedges 70 to 75| November ............ 0 73 to 0 76 
Pe ribeticcacisesaes 60 to 65 | December............. 073 to 0 76 


Rye. There has been little demand for this article, and receipts have been 
quite light. Below we give the ruling monthly prices, per bushel, during the 
year :— 


January ........ .. cents. —eclbadilinedi iene: RETIRE Ce cents. 70 to 75 
vo) PALER LE LOE 50 to 55 ep RETELLCLEEEE EL 55 to 60 
MU wikis « sicin'ts cid ows 65 to 70) September ............... 60 to 65 
MEBs bins valcke 6 710 to. 76; Ootabesi sai. occas ccc ces 50 to 55 
PSC e6c vas exenaoen se 874 to 100 November...............- 45 to 50 
WE Nwasveddlvadees ves 70 to. 25 | December evices.. ccc sees 55 to 60 


Castor Beaxs. Under light receipts, prices have been highly remunerative. 
The season opened at the high price of $2 20, but in April prices ranged to $2 60 
a $2 65 per bushel. From this the article gradually declined to the close of 
the year, and we now quote at $1 25, and few arriving. 


OO, rr 2 20 to $2 B79) July ... 2... cceccceses $1 70 to $1 75 
Es ¢snbiews sts 2 26to 2 50 | August................ 1 60to 1 70 
eer ee 2 50to 2 60 |September............ 145 to 1 50 
BENGE ss os ccctesees 2 60 to 2 65 | October............... 1 35to 1 40 
ME WES oc nccsccicace 255 to 2 60 | November ............ 1 25to 1 30 
| SSS 175to 1 80 |December............. 1 30to 1 85 


Friaxseep. The demand has been active throughout the year, and prices have 
been proportionably high. The following have been the monthly rates per 


bushel :-— 


JOMUATY 2... ccccccece ee $1 30 to $1 385 
February ............- 1 40 to .4,60| August... ... 2.2 200000 1 25to 1 30 
M4 cosnes son's 1 50 to 1 55/September............ 110to 1 20 
ME Giials ovnwexoy'rss 1 55to 1 60| October.............-5 125 to 1 380 
May .cccccccsececcees 1 50to 1 55 | November ......00ce0% 145 to 1 50 
Pe cianrksnnekhend xe 1 80to 1 85} December............. 1 60to 1 65 


Bray. A fair demand has existed for bran, and sales, excepting in Septem- 
ber, October, and November, have been made at 70c to 81 00 per 100 Ibs. The 
market opened at 85c to $1, and continued slightly fluctuating until September, 
when the article fell to 45 a 50c., receding, in October, to 40 a 45c., but rallying 
in the succeeding month, and commanding 60 a 65c. Atthe close, we quote at 
75 a T74e. 

Hay. Good timothy has ruled high, during the year, and the lowest figure 
for baled, excepting in a single month, has been 60c. The following are the 
monthly prices per 100 lbs :— 


JOMMMPY onc cisvcgscies $0 75 to $0 80) July ............... $0 80 to $0 85 
PORENY 2055656560656 0 70to 0 75) August.............. 080 to 0 85 
MS yo soscetncsenes 0 75 to 0 80) September.......... 0 60 to 0 624 
PSY PY eee 0 80to 1 10 | October TP ee 055 to 0 60 
UT S500 cedcbsacsdaas 110to 1 15} November .......... 0 624 to O 65 


ESS scan ven bean .. © 75 to 0 80| December........... 070 to 0 75 
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Onions. The market has fluctuated considerably—prices ranging between 
60c. and $1 per bushel. During January and February, the ruling price was 75 
to 80c. per bushel. In March it rose to 874e. to $1, but gradually declined to 
60 a 65c. in October. In November the stock becoming light, prices went up to 
70 a 754e., and in December to 75 a 80c. At the close we quote onions at 80 a 
85c., and market nearly bare. 

Poratoes. Receipts of this article have been large, and prices have fluctuated 
between 45c. and $1 05 per bushel. At the close we quote good at $1 05 per 
bushel, and scarce. A good deal of the crop of the year just closed was taken 
with the rot after being sent to market, and large quantities proved tnsaleable. 
The monthly prices per bushel have been as follows :— 


rs cents. 650to 55)July.............- cents. 80 to 85 
Gs noi cdeccccever 45 to 50 UE cine cc cetccecvess 75 to 80 
MR Pie vecscccesssens 65 to 70 | September ............- 45 to 65 
Ms R5 bode ncasasvexes 50 to 60} October............006- 50 to 65 
MAS xv iwnd cvkns cckbes 75 to 100 | November.............. 624 to 70 
GUI 5. ts daixivne sales ae be 80 to Wl ins: oc. vssnaee 85 to 105 


Hives. Receipts of dry flint hides have been about one-third larger, during 
the last year, than for the year previous, and prices have been pretty steady, with 
an active demand. From January until September, they remained firm at 8e. 
per pound, then advanced to 84, and in October settled down at 9c., which price 
we quote at the close for dry flint, and 4}c. for green. 'The following have been 
the monthly receipts of dry flint :— 





SADUATY oo ices sscccccce-ove A, eres 2,837 
February ......sccccccccees 16,680 | August.......ccccssccecces 2,107 
BAPE 06 0 occ cccvsccvccocecs 18,565 | September... .........++--+- 3,297 
BEE 6i0vganzads sr rcccsened ad bo OEP OPE EULER Cree 5,371 
BHAT Scnvcesnctaccsenveries 9,776 | Bovember ..,....000.cseees 9,754 
GO aiivn ccs snvcctescesess 6,856 | December... ......ececeees 5,706 





94,228 
68,375 


er 


ee oe 





RR SEE ES GSN ae te a MOTE OL PPE ESI 5 25,883 


Featuers. ‘There has been very little variation in the price of this article, 
and the supply has been about equal to the demand. The range for good live 
feathers has been 28 to 32c. At the close we quote at 30 to 32¢. 

Beeswax. The market opened at 18} to 19¢., but in April advanced to 20 a 
21c., at which it remained until July, when the price again fell off to 18 a 184e. 
—at which we quote the close. 

Bate Rors. The business in this article has not been large, compared with 
other years—the demand being limited. The price has fluctuated between 54e. 
and 64c. per pound. 

Wuisky. This article has fluctuated considerable, and raw has ranged be- 
tween 21 and 274c. At the close, holders are contending for 22c., but few buy- 
ers are disposed to go beyond the first figure named. 


MONTHLY RECEIPTS. 








TOE ceed disdigeeiis bbls. ERR Es hoe ee bbls. 1,088 
 iaimen, MELE CERT CETTE ee PP enes eer ee 892 
cpa EEE EEL Se O41 /Septeniber. 1.5. ae eect 8,241 
ap EL eT UEC 2908 CORONE s,s. cicsins: wcdveece 2,163 
BD 5606. nbd S cates taal aides 3,414 | November .........c.esceee 2,617 
SOBs divi ckesid beni week S443 | December ..0cccciecnvccccss 2,061 
a hk re rls wise oad ae sw 60a aS CCA hw DI VN RRL GH eseee 25,959. 
Received during the year 1849...... RT ee ere Sk eR LEE a 28,47k 
PM di ch ue Sans aenebea ban Katee snus ea een 2,512 
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MONTHLY PRICES IN 1850. 


January ...........cents,  22}t0 23 | July..............cemts, 25 to 26 


February ooo vccces cs wee + 224 tO 28 | August ,...csceeccooecs 26 to 264 
Ps ansine nines ade 23 to 234)| September ........ iat ait 254 to 26 
po er ERO IA, angie ee ee SN «6 oon ca cshae es 25 to 25} 
TE nie te anedaee dane. tan 234 to 24 | November......... por 24 to 244 
GP me cumrnneesasciaes 25 to 274} December......... heey 21 to 23 


MONTHLY PRICES IN 1849. 





January .......... cents. 18 to 18})July........... ....cents, 17 to 17} 
Ss MEET PT EE TT Wo 179 | August ... cc cescccecvce 20 to 204 
MPO ccewescccces ery 174 to 18 | September .............. 22 to 22 
May abecccccvcsssess 1G 00 308 1 OEY, . ss sa s's'se we e'ce'e'’s » 26 to 264 
Mans capeccecsecesees 15% to 16 | November............... 21 to 22 
CEs cai: Wad caw ot 16} to 164} December............ Ama 25 to 28 


Beer. There has been little demand for pickled beef in this market for the 
last two years, receipts generally going forward, and quotations being almost 
nominal. Receipts for the last year have been very light—a circumstance at- 
tributable to the lessened demand, and the high prices allowed for cattle in 
southern markets. Up to the present date of the packing season, very few cat- 
tle have been slaughtered at this point, and, so far as we have been able to learn, 
the same obtains in regard to points above. Cattle are scarce, and command 
rates, for the butchers’ stalls, more remunerative than those offered by the mar- 
ket for cured beef. 

Receipts during each month have been as follows :— 














Tierces, Bbls. Tierces, Bbls, 

January .......-seeee ee SEE patoseceecses e's's 28 
BEET scetsccisves 747 305 | August............ one 25 
Se sei 96 1,119 | September.,....... cee 2 
|" CA 4 1.9021 Octouer . so... 55 es Kites: 48 
 cepbvcctacesases 5 a 9 | November......... 1,170 1,038 
cere ere oe 23) December ......... 585 923 
Wte®: fis 0 kids Csi se ebileeie cd AL ceednes et ae 2,602 6,284 
Receipts during 1849... .siccciscssesscccees dw his inne 3,121 14,837 
ORIN inns desl s AUC Kb UE CENA AK eweman 519 8,603 


Pork. The receipts of the last year vary but little from those of 1849, but 
our monthly table will show that the bulk of the sum total was the product of 
1849, very little having been received since the present packing season com- 
menced. The high price of corn induced growers to send forward that staple, 
rather than to apply-it to fattening, and hence few hogs have been prepared for 
slaughtering. Up to the present date of the last packing season, the number of 
hogs slaughtered in this city, alone, was nearly 115,000, and at points above, 
and throughout the west, the number was also large. So far as we are informed 
with regard to the present season, only 55,000 hogs have been killed in this city, 
and a corresponding falling off is observed throughout the country. This defi- 
ciency must advance the price of pork, but whether sufficient to remunerate 
dealers for the high prices paid for hogs, is doubtful. The hog market opened 
timidly at figures approximating to $3, but since the commencement has steadily 
advanced, until within a few days, since which it has been less firm, and few 
sales are now effected beyond $4 for hogs weighing 220 |bs., though drovers are 
contending for $4 15 to $4 20. 
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MONTHLY RECEIPTS OF PORK DURING 1850. 
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Tierces. Bbls. Tierces. Bbia. 

JANUARY . «6:5 Scns vee aioe 13,274 July. ..... ewe ar 1,429 

February. . evecccece 126 19,055 | August .......... cent 105 
MO oss bade sce 1,046 36,816 | September ..... we aaa 47- 
BOVE. 90 stig da see Pees 11,831 | October .........- esas 1,845 _ 

MS i febabanes vee ene 4,365 | November......... 18 687 

GN tN outa cn ohn cae 1,244 | December........ 683 10,865 

ON cs 6 dc AMEN. « Leeds eins Kaa a da ale 1,873 101,562 
Receipts of 1849........ ds dics é se Catiie’« BGs 1,745 112,164-' 

Increase in tierces..... STEM K Rail hae ean &e « : 128 
Decrease in atrelané cs... vawekccs sass oslo 10,602 


The following have been the sdenthly prices for mess pork, per barrel, during 
1850. Prime and clear mess, having the usual average differences, below and 
above :— 


he et Je $8 374 to $8 50 | July ..............- $10 06 to $10 50 
FORTUNE o.0s05-0+ 6.87). to "FOP TAM. Cece. 10 50 to 11 00 
March. ovis. 0055 8 25 to 8 374 September.......... nominal, 
ae ee 8 374 to 8 50 | October........ bea yee _ 
MET ee 925 to 9 50 | November ...... iaee . 

S On CE PEE 10 50 to 11 00 | December........... 10 25to 11 00 


Larp. Receipts ef lard, for the last year, have about equaled those of the 
year previous. Prices have not materially varied from those of the previous 
year, and the market has been active. Below we give the monthly receipts and 
the monthly prices :— 














Tierces, Bbls. Kegs, 
JODURTY 0.000 ssccesees spceseess sceessee 1,988 8.990 2,080 
Scieasd PEELE LL ER K TOLL La 4,828 12,730 1,456 
On RE Ng a EE Per ere Le eC 6,023 24,002 3,136 
i PEE TEER EPEC ERIE Lie ee 1,546 7,910 1,678 
Leet EEE ETE TEE ELL eer 823 2,832 2,324 
PE Be, 6 a8 se pu wee aes 60 1,037 384 
SG iiss wae Widveice’s oli edd xi ai vm sahbel ° 24 409 816 
pe tt CORTE COT EERO Le OR er Corer. 106 190 230 
September « «sic os de cgdvoes ceckesseeess os 913 969 88 
PN he ies cada cos Chl sd sends eee 22 133 108 
IN oi ols is lena. Gicks cnstnd tnaela as es 154 548 
POUR CUR AN Caisse dad Cake abin ones 2,087 2,684 1,601 
Wiss. 5.0 cRie bEEs ss oases eseawen 17,925 61,555 14,549 
Reosints of 1849, vis... cevscscesse 11,041 64,615 15,512 
SO LORO ii 64d oss a: Saigin Sop Se 6,884 sees tees 
SUTURED cx Wo Caos «04 , ede 3,080 963 
MONTHLY PRICES PER HUNDRED POUNDS IN 1850. 
SMO ETE $4 50 to $5 50 (July ......-. ee eeeee $6 00 to $7 00 
FewrUary Siéics. cc cedes 4 60 tot 8150) August :.. .cccn ccs piers 6 25 to 6 75 
7 ee 5 25 to 6 50 September........5- 5 50 to 6 12} 
ps Be 2, ) eee won 4 60 to 8 80 (October inc case ec Sas 5 62} to 6 25 
MAY cajawigis sinsicans 4 75 to 6 00} November .......... 6 00 to 7 00 
ef Se, any 6 35 to 6 75\December......0c00. 6 00 to 7 00 


Bacon anp Burk Mear. The price of these articles, during the year, has 
been in accordance with the ratio of the prices of pork, opening at 3 to 34c. for 
shoulders, 34 to 4}c. for hams, and 4 to 44c. for elear sides, and closing at nearly 
the same figures. During the fall se: son, when the old stock became scarce, 


prices ruled at 3% to 4de. for shoulders, 5 to 6c. for hams, and 53 to 5ie. for. 


sides, Reveipts for the year of bacon have been as follows:— 


et hos od PM age APRS 
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Tierces, Casks. Bbls. Boxes, Pieces. Lbs. Hams 
January .... 774 ap 199 is nies wei <r 
February ... 1,811 a es 1,984 uy ce ne 
March...... 1,074 1,316 162 143 4828 20,000 ia 
April ...... 818 5,998 193 621 115 ae 1,568 
May....... 339 2,428 5 437 85,371 11,589 844 
Sune........ 269 3,005 ie 91 3,140 957 ftiea 
July ....... 259 1,218 155 80 398 ict 596 
August..... ae 1,110 214 “ee 61 giz Sah 
September. . 970 1,362 8 oe “a ome 85 
October .... 122 3382 we 8 570 Pe aie 
November . . 87 222 80 5 ee se 
December .. 564 267 119 ; ae 








Total..... 7,087 33,248 8,019 1,330 46,978 82,496 2,578 
Rec’pts, 1849 2,195 21,764 1,646 2,263 day eke 





Increase . . 4,892 1,384 1,373 ck 46,978 32,496 2,573 
Decrease . vee oes was 933 nae see 
Receipts of bulk meat have been as follows :— 

Pounds. Tierces. Casks. Boxes 





JANUATY «206 ee ee eeeeees o eeecccesees ob de 507 
February ..........++.. naekaien ery 578,280 48,117 ee 
March. ............ neds eeec sobs bawiis 570,794 180,489 175 an 
April thon akan ae... b¢ we eta hae aes 241,920 110,249 365 100 
December..........-... iets ite one Se ee 10,526 

_ fet as ee eee ore ee 1,481,747 301,381 1,046 100 


Butter. There has been a good demand for good shipping and table butter 
throughout the year, and the first has ranged from 8 to 124c., the latter from 123 
to 17c. The market closes with 10 to 12}c. for shipping, and 16 to 18e, for 
Ohio roll. 

Cueese. The ruling rates for western reserve have been 6} to 7e., the price 
falling sometimes as low as 6c., and again rising to 9c. per lb. English dairy 
12} to 13c. per pound. 

Satt. The market has been moderately active for all descriptions. At the 
elose, ground alum is not so firm, the price receding, within a few days, to $1 25, 
though in the early part of December it commanded readily $1 40 to $1 45. 
The ruling rates for this description have been $1 30 to $1 35. Liverpool 
blown sells at $1 50 to $1 55. Turks Island rather dull at the close at 85 to 
90c. ; Kanawha at 80¢c. 





: Sacks. Bbls, 
Receipts of all deseriptions.............. 264,991 19,408 
” ” ” a Seer peer 289,580 22,557 
A ee POOR os ae ae ‘ 14,589 5,149 


Sucar. The prices for this article have ranged higher throughout the greater 
part of the year than during 1849, although the receipts materially exceed those 
of that year. 





Hhds. Bbls. Boxes. 

Receipts of 1850............+- 25,796 5,034 11,828 

“ RP 6 ctor neds 23,814 3,000 3,064 

BRGPONGO .. 0.0,0:4 00.0.650005% 1,982 2,034 8,264 

MONTHLY PRICES PER 100 pounDs puRING 1850. 

January ........... $4 00 to $5 00) July elie lean dees $5 75 to $6 25 
February ...... dies 400 to 5 00/ August.............. 6 00 to 6 50 
BR .. Seivscicee out 85 to 4 75|September.......... 6 25to 7 00 
Repeal <.... «0 bees 8 25 to 4 50| October........... “ 6 25to 7 00 
_ SPT 4 62} to 5 50| November .......... 5 75 to 6 25 
PS casecievssees 56 50 to 6 00| December........... 4 "5to 5 76 























PROC RERAES oo 
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Correz. The market has fluctuated very much during the year, prime Rio 
having ranged from 8} to 15$c., the latter figure ruling in February. From this 
it gradually receded until May, when it ranged from 84 to 9c. The market then 
improved till October, when it met brisk inquiry at 124 to 13}¢.; but again fell 
away, and at the close we quote at 104 to Ile. 





Receipts of 1850 eseeee eeeeeeeene eeeee ee eeee eee . sacks 43,673 
‘ad DOD 6s aks ok a ae an ao cb dene. cceenas 58,702 
TOONG iid a. dn Sas oo aR Bi os whit 0.0 o Kale cee a a 14,971 


Morassts. Receipts have not reached those of last year, and prices have 
ruled higher. Receipts of all descriptions have been 29,518 bbls., against 
31,217 bbls. last year. The monthly prices of plantation have been for the year, 
per gallon, as follows :— 


January.............cents 251026 (July........ seceess cents 31 to 34 
POUT ca dagen cecacecee 25 to 26 | August..... bile ocenes coe 34 to 35 
BN 54 « dainas « Sdetde nee 24 to 25 | September ......... < sees 32 to 34 
| re ee eee 24 to 244 | October... ......cccecccees 32 to 33 
SS eeeeeee binctguesee 28 to 30 | November.............00> 30 to 32 
June......... eae cope bees $2 to 38 | December.............+2++ 28 to 31 


Suirrinc anp Tonnacr. The commercial importance of a city is readily 
made visible by a view of its shipping trade, and in this respeet St. Louis com- 
pares favorably with 9 city in the West. Below will be found statements 
showing the total arrivals each month, tonnage, &c., the arrivals from various 
points, and number of steamers arriving during the past year, showing where 
and when built, and the tonnage of each. 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE MONTHLY ARRIVALS OF STEAMBOATS, (EXCLUSIVE OF BARGES, 4c.,) 


AT THE PORT OF ST. LOUIS, FROM NEW ORLEANS, OHIO RIVER, ILLINOIS RIVER, UPPER MIS- 
SISSIPPI, MISSOURI RIVER, AND OTHER POINTS, DURING THE YEARS 1847-48-49-50. 


New Orleans. i Ohio River. 
Months. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1847, 1848. 1849. 1850. 

Cs ee eee eee 22 29 13 i8 8 11 5 12 
February ........0.... 15 26 32 35 16 12 18 26 
BOs BEE ban 5 cvdides 48 53 38 45 28 88 58 64 
BTR 6 obit Cviee « cadies V7 47 36 27 41 43 65 61 
Tee ee ee 93 22 22 20 61 37 38 47 
.  eeeerre wr rreer: 49 30 19 24 37 44 38 52 
BOG 0c caviis ee 67 30 21 12 41 48 13 32 
MOE hy 5 dele 2 00 dna: 24 26 17 23 37 55 16 28 
September ........... 28 48 31 15 30 42 33 36 
a Ee 22 51 26 20 67 43 40 40 
November ............ 32 49 27 36 42 48 43 65 
December............+ 23 35 81 28 22 8 39 80 

, | AA a 602 426 313 303 430 429 401 493 

Illinois River. . Upper Mississippi. 
1847. 1848. 1849. 1850, 1847. Is48. 1849. 1850. 

TOES <a.09 one's dias , o Mm: 4 2% Mase 
February ...........0 8 23 19 55 8 20 4 13 
March .......... eee 85 72 82 91 41 48 79 86 
Bs 6 044 + ones ver" 91 67 63 70 74 76 =iLlT 60 
May pais -0 od aie Unies fae ends 106 82 42 69 128 67 73 16 
ES o's kids Haida » «xe 60 53 56 83 91 15 77 78 
a a 58 55 33 56 81 51 53 49 
MTEL: 0 0s dances so 41 vel 62 75 5l 75 67 48 
September ......+..0% 45 64 87 6: 57 66 77 63 
a 57 70 70 63 80 82 87 59 


November ......+0:.0 60 63 93 98 69 66 109 81 
ST cacnacnens see 38 34 65 53 33 47 61 28 


Total. .... aceeeee 658 690 686 788 717 697 806 635 


-_—— _ —— to ee 


Se EPS 





anne tee 


fone 
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Missouri River. Cairo, F 
1847. 1848. 1549. 1850. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 
ae a eee os 1 o* 1 hl 13 7 13 
eee 1 1 3 7 10 9 5 9 
March. ST LETELE TEEPE 14 19 44 a5 8 16 10 12 
San bsesccteenccne 82 33 63 58 1 18 9 12 
May wiiav... + ccspeUe'e 63 38 50 57 19 7 34 6 
WORSE hc cc cccsacess 48 89 43 42 8 13 1h 8 
PUT icvnccsccness eS fs lu 5 6 3 
BEES oc cecdivass 32 40 28 45 10 16 8 3 
September............ 23 39 41 45 18 21 ll _ 
October ....... sepecce 81 86 34 26 18 32 12 4 
November ............ 16 42 21 32 13 16 14 1 
December............. 9 5 9 10 16 28 15 4 
We vaviiesceaces 814 827 355 390 146 194 122 15 
Other poinis. | Other points, 
1847. 1848, 1849. 1850. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 
January. ... 5 «<a vies. BA 19 + §=28 10 «62 
February .. 6 13 17 9 August...... 24 27 14 33 
March ...... 18 29 2% 1%0/September... 28 64 19 83 
April... «20s 12 14 21 18 | October... .. 34 72 18 26 
Dcnseadss 20 838636 18 21) November... 18 38 15 18 
June oe 13 16 22 17 | December... 12 43 24 12 
ahs =a hks vdbar bike seen eee wae bands Rahkee 202 396 217 216 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE MONTHLY ARRIVALS OF STEAMBOATS AND BARGES, FLAT AND KEEL 
{BOATS, TONNAGE OF STEAMBOATS AND BARGES, WHARFAGE, &C., FOR THE YEARS 1949-50, 


Arrivals of steam- Arrivals of flat Tonnage of steamboats 
and barges. 


boats and barges. and kee! boats. 














1849. 1830. 1849. 1850. 1849. 1850. 
January poh Sabkds Ua Ke 0d ome 52 64 at 3 11,954 14,129 
February Mas eeegedeecdst se vas 98 173 de 9 23,615 87,241 
a oe ae oo na 358 400 26 29 45,835 81,969 
April pee ce Gecoegdaces we TET Eee 388 349 27 15 85,123 79,505 
May G00 666 0.060g500 666 60 00 0 5 262 $12 8 16 62,756 71,825 
es ee Ae 264 S384 Tl 20 58,125 72,984 
OU is 0 cs «. 0 tlnwe dddins oti 157 218 7 3 88,358 43,196 
August ........ da sscadesoeca 213 276 22 “e 43,323 51,789 
September Co0vkde vn edkess cae 3r2 259 7 3 60,865 54,610 
il tans ndihs cedhdesdvds 287 274 3 1 67,120 58,268 
November............ es ws 336 412 46 13 61,784 82,980 
i Ee Pee 248 168 19 3 55,034 34,756 
el dsr cnvdieccder 2975 3,289 66 315 633,892 681,252 
Paid into the City 
Wharfage. Harbor Master’s fees. Treasury. 
1849. 1850. 1849. 1850. 1849. 1850. 

January ....... $597 70 $683 80 $47 81 $54 70 $530 54 $629 10 
February...... 1,180 75 1,825 50 106 46 146 04 1,226 44 1,679 46 
ee eee 3,849 75 4,091 90 807 98 827 385 «8,604 87 =8,764 55 
April.... bases 4,384 65 3,865 75 850 77 809 26 4,004 23 3,554 49 
May. Syrrrerry 8,303 80 38,566 15 264 26 285 20 2,940 12 3,280 86 
a ee 2,924 25 4,048 92 231 56 232 Ol 2,663 04 3,839 7k 
July...... 1,935 50 3,137 10 154 84 188 22 1,780 66 2,948 88 
August.... 2,182 15 3,518 87 172 75 211 138 1.986 70 38,807 74 
September .. 8,052 75 3,870 48 240 48 232 28 2,766 77 3,638 26 
October........ 2,859 50 4,167 15 228 76 250 08 2,630 74 38,917 12 
November...... 3,187 70 5,718 46 254 17 843 11 2,922 98 65,875 85 
December...... 2,788 20 2,601 00 215 68 156 06 2474 92 2444 94 
, See 32,246 29 41,095 08 2,575 62 2,735 48 29,531 51 883882 44 


























STATEMENT OF THE TOTAL ARRIVALS OF STEAMBOATS AT THE PORT OF ST. LOUIS DURING THE 
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YEAR 1850, SHOWING WHERE BUILT, AND THE TONNAGE OF EACH. 


Name of boats. 


meneh oer cn 
Alton; fee: 
Alex Scott....... ¢ 
Autocrat........ 


Avalanche ....... 
Alvarado 


concer %. 
America....... pel 
MR Serr ass ne 
Amaranth........ 
Andrew Jackson .. 
Alhambra........ 
Anne Linnington.. . 
Amozonia. . 


Anthony Wayne .. 
Atlantic 
Bee 2 kr 
Alleghany Mail . 
A. W. Vanleer.. 


Alliquippa........ 
NOONE 2s ov os cae 
Brooklyn......... 
Belvidere........ 
Tee ks ik ccna ‘ 


Belle Creole....... 
Buena Vista....... 
Bon Accord ...... 


Balloon...... a cain 
Bay State........ 
Relle of the West. 


Ben West. ry A 
Bunker Hill, ‘No. 3. 


DOMME Ss cn 0 


Columbus........ rs 
Columbia ....... i 
Cherokee <-...... . 
Constitution ...... 
Charles Hammond. 
Caleb Cope....... 


Cumberland, No. 2 
CE INO. ons ce 


came Ss eliaas goes 
CeO owas co . 
Chattanooga...... 


Chief Just. Marshall 
Concordia .... 

Consignee....:.... 
Courtland......... 
©lermont ........ 
Crescent.........- 
Clermont, No 2... 
Cumberland, No. 1. 


Comey. 665. a Sane 
Columbian ....... 
Connecticut... .. 

cee. yo ‘ck 


Dr. Franklin....... 
Dr. Franklin, No, 2 
Daniel Hillman ... 
Dubuque... 
Duroc 


ee 


Where built. 
Pittsburg.... 
Brownsville. .. 
St. Louis .... 
St. Louis .... 
Peoria, Iljnois 
St. Louis .... 
Freedom, Pa.. 
Elizabethtown 


St. Louis .... 
Cincinnati..... 
Cincinnati..... 


New Albany . 
Pittsburg .... 
Wheeling. ... 
Cincinnati... . 
Pittsburg .... 
Pittsburg. . 
Unknown.. 
Pittsburg .... 
Cincinnati... . 
Pittsburg .... 
Unknown.... 
New Albany. 
Cincinnati... . 
Elizabethtown 
St. Louis .... 
New Albany. 
Cincinnati..... 
Cincinnati... . 
Brownsville... 
New Albany . 
Louisville... . 
Jeffersonville. . 
Pittsburg .... 
New Albany . 
Wheeling. .. 
Cincinnati... . 
Pittsburg. ... 
Pittsburg..... 
New Albany... 
Rock feland: 
Brownsville... 
Pittsburg. . 
Pittsburg.... 
Cincinnati.... . 
Wheeling. ... 
Louisville... . 
New Albany . 


Cincinnati... . 
Cincinnati... . 
Pittsburg .... 
Elizabethtown 
Unknown.... 
Shawneetown. 


Louisville... . 
Wheeling.... 
Wheeling. ... 
Smithland.. . : 

Elizabethtown 
Louisville... . 





Tons. 


Name of boats. 
SOR Ove. eS 
844 | Danube... 

710! De Witt Clinton .. 
847 | Dindem.......... 


143 | Dutchess..... eck 
187 Domain........... 
134 | Delta..... 


156 | Enterprise 
257 | El Passo.. 
164/ E. W. Stephens... 
667 | Empire.......... , 
199 | Embassy......... 
1'7 | Express.......s.. 


161 | Euphrates........ 
218) Faleon...... eae hs 
126| Financier ....... 
231 | Fayaway ........ 
293 | Fairmount ......... 
296 | Fashion .......... 
448 | Federal Arch...... 
266 | Fleetwood ......... 
147 | Gov. Briggs. ....... 
154 | Grand Turk. ...... 
210 | Globe.. v6 
247 | Gen. Washington .. 
241 | Gen. Lane........ 
898 | Griffin Yeatman .. 





468 | Gen. Gaines... 
642 | Glaucus........... 
203 | Geneva........06 ‘ 


826 ivacs. eaves sas 
158 | Gov. Bent........ 
171 | Gen. Worth........ 
104 | Gosamer...... ... 
815 | | Hay ere i 
477 | | Highland Mary.. 
199 | Highland M’y, ‘No. 2 
230 Hanmbal......... 
432.) Bmdeo.).'. 482", 
548 | 
2 | Hail Columbia... 
119 | Rredoony ise 
116 | Hiram Powers.... 
1388 | | Hungarian vie sey ¥ 
249 | Herald TPP PK y 
154| Hermann ........ 
149 Huntsville 
190 | OG ss ET 
145 | Isabel ........... 
180 | Isaac Newton..... 
220' Iroquois 


Where built. 
New Albany . 
Brownsville. .. 
Pittsburg. .... 
Brownsville... 
Paducah ..... 
Cincinnati..... 
Cincinnati... . 
Unknown... 
Unknown.... 
Elizabethtown 
Brownsville. .. 
Zanesvile, O. . 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Unknown.... 
New Albany . 
Wheeling. ... 
Pittsburg. . 
Freedom, Pa.. 
Freedom .... 
Pittsburg. . 
St. Louis .... 
Pittsburg .... 
QOincinnati.... . 
Brownsville. .. 
Brownsville... 
St. Louis ,... 
Freedom .... 
Paducah ..... 
Jeffersonville. 
Louisville... 
Cincinnati... . 
Brownsville... 
Pittsburg. ... . 
Pittsburg. .... 
Unknown... 
Pittsburg .... 
Pittsburg. .. 
New Albany . 
Wheeling. ... 
Memphis ie gig 
St. Louis .... 
Cincinnati..... 
Unknown... 
Louisville... 
Lt. Louis .... 
Wheeling. ... 
Elizabethtown 
Brownsville. .. 
Pittsburg..... 
Pittsburg..... 
Glasgow, Pa.. 
Cincinnati..... 
Pittsburg.... 
Pittsburg.... 
Kanawha R’er 
New Albany.. 
St. Louis .... 
St. Louis .... 
Pittsburg... 
New Albany.. 


Tons. 
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238 
159 
266 
276 
446 
170 
329 
132 
395 
118 
172 
200 
260 
199 
447 
287 
193 
137 
142 
125 “ 
102 z 
184 
444 of 
196 ' 

213 i 
91 2a 
689 os 
2n a: 
224 
241 
286 
159 
154 
142 


17 . 


Ca A ES aaa 





ae nas ce a oe 


ete 





236 
429 
280 
200 
190 
346 
142 
144 
159 
158 
464 
200 
207 
116 

95 
226 
275 
168 
194 
844 
454 
327 
241 
485 
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Name of boats 
Bemba... . . otvdiee’s 
Trene....... 

a anna hes neo 


John Hancock .... 
Josiah Lawrence . . 
John J, Crittenden. 


James Millenger . . 
James Hewitt . 


J. M.Niles..... ‘a 
John Day........ 
Knoxville......... 


Kentucky ....... 
Kingston......... 
Kate Kearney .... 
Lad Franklin . awd 


Lightfoot......... 
Little Dove ...... 


Mary Blane ...... 
«Mustang.......... 
Martha, No. 2.. 
Mountaineer... 

'y Stevens .. 
Movastar .. ‘ 
Missouri ......... 


Minnesota......... 
Montgomery...... 


ee 
Monongahela . . 


Mohawk.......... 
Newton Wagoner . 
Ne Plus Ultra..... 
Nominee......... 
Niagara.......... 


Nashville ........ 
Oswego.....+.... 
~_ eee eer 


Where built. 


Wheeling. ... 


Pittsbu 
Elizabet 


Cincinnati... . 
Cincinnati... . 
Pittsburg .... 


Brownsville... 


Unknown..... 


Pittsburg . 


Shippingsport 
Pittsburg..... 
Cincinnati... . 
Unknown.... 
Louisville... . 
St. Lonis .... 
Louisville... . 
St. Louis .... 
St. Louis .... 
Wheeling. ... 
Pittsburg.... 
Pittsburg.... 


Naples. . 


St. Louis ... 


Unknown... 


St. Louis .... 


St. Louis... 


Pittsburg .... 
Cincinnati... .. 
St. Louis .... 
Pittsburg .... 
St. Louis .... 
St. Louis .... 


Shouston, Pa.. 


Pittsburg... 


Wheeling. ... 
Naples.. .... 


Cincinnati. ... 


Cincinnati. .... 
Pittsburg.... 
Wheeling.... 
Pittsburg.... 


New Albany.. 


New Albany.. 
Pittsburg..... 
Pittsburg..... 
Cincinnati... . 


Elizabethtowr 
Cincinnati. . . 


1 


Pittsburg .... 
Brownsville... 
Pittsburg.... 


Cincinnati. . . 


Cincinnati... . 
Pittsburg.... 


Unknown... 


St. Louis .... 


Brownsville 


Brownsville... 
Cincinnati. ... 
Pittsburg. . 
Unknown... 
Shouston, Pa... 
St. Louis .... 


Tons. 





139 
143 | Robert Fulton . 


305 | | Robert Campbell .. 
150 | Robert Rogers... 
148 | Laie, tO, o0-00ns 
175) | Saladin soa aecakeadin 
86 | St. Louis........ 
"9 | Senator.......... 
125 | St. Ange........ 
968 | St. Croix......... 
146 | St. Paul ........ 
162 | Saluda.......... 
155 | Sultana.......... 
76 Susquehanna .... 
158 | Sacremento...... 
181 | Shenandoah ..... 
226 | Schuylkill....... 
172 | South America... 
213 | Saranak ........ 
224 | Saranak, No. 2.... 
140 | Sligo, No.2... .. 
886 | Silas Wright .... 
245 | | S. F. Vinton..... 


178 | Santa Fe.. 


98 | 





238 Tobacco Plant . 


395 | Telegraph, No. a 

105 Uncle Toby ..... 
248 | Uncle Sam (new) . 
213 1 SO «500 Vines 
213! Uncle Sam...... 
242 | Visitor .....cre0 
206 | Vermont........ 
210 | Wisconsin........ 
306 | Wyoming......... 
497 | MOV 6no ncnnode 

205 | West Newton..... 
187 | Warrior......... 
236 | Webster......... 
348 | Western World... . 
4 | Yankee.. ....... 


191 | Zachary Taylor. .. 
85! 


Name of boats, 
167 | Pearl, No. 2...... 
125 | Patrick Henry..... 
235 | Planter......... 
298 | Pride of the West. 
598 | Prairie Bird...... 
224 | Prairie State .... 
189 | Princeton .... .. 
SOD} Pearl... ccccedes 
286 | Pontiac, No.2 .... 
449 Pike, No. 9...... 


276 | Pontiac ...... .. 
; Rowena......... 


|Salena.......... 
149 | Time and Tide.... 
447 Tuscumbia....... 
184 | Tempest........ 
195 1 BAB. ncn ceeass 


Where built. 
Pittsburg .... 
Cincinnati. ... 
New Albany.. 
Cincinnati. ... 


Elizabethtown 
Cincinnati... . 
Cincinnati... . 
Pittsburg.... 
B , Pa. 
Pittsburg.... 
Cincinnati... . 
Cincinnati.... 
Elizabethtown 
Pittsburg.... 
Hannibal..... 
Brownsville. . . 
Cincinnati. ... 
Louisville. ... 
St. Louis .... 
Wheeling. ... 
St. Louis.... 
St. Louis .... 
St. Louis .... 
St. Louis .... 





Cincinnati... . 


Pittsburg.... 


Cincinnati.... 
Brownsville... . 


Pittsburg .... 
Pittsburg .... 
Pittsburg. . . 

Pittsburg .... 
Nashville.... 
Wheeling. ... 


Cham. Creek. . 


Wheeling. ... 
Louisville... . 
Louisville... 


New Albany.. 


St. Louis .... 


Wisconsin.... 


Pittsburg.... 
, Louisville. ... 
Pittsburg .... 
Louisville... 
Pittsburg.... 
Louisville... . 
Brownsville. . . 
Rock Island. . 
Elizabethtown 
Pittsburg.... 
Pittsburg... 
Pittsburg.... 
Cincinnati... . 
Cincinnati, . .. 
Pittsburg. . 
Glasgow, Ky. 
Cincinnati. . 


Wheeling. . 


Tons. 


298 
200 
232 
2138 
288 
252 

54 
400 
239 
209 
242 
242 
897 
850 
230 
199 
269 
179 
158 
347 
938 
121 
254 
159 
329 
223 
9v4 
142 
221 
179 
272 
288 
199 
295 
171 
199 
284 
116 

57 
161 
281 
210 

83 
207 
313 
109 
741 
240 
432 
141 
139 
226 
198 


PEF als ARR aS Dah: 























Die 
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Tue Lumser Trape. From the report of the Lumber Master to the City 
Register, it appears that the following amount of lumber, shingles, laths, and 
staves, were received at the wharf during the year 1850 :— 








Months, Lumber. Shingles. Laths. Staves. 
CD i bavidseckiissieeess alias SS a res een 
Oa 60.0050 bbdclishenss EE... pxedtneds.. <ereen 1,500 
SS 555 oa caddbclessees Bene =. waseenen errr: aa 
UGG ieak<ae VORgihbse se 1,138,498 errr 56,800 
ML, sdive Ge NisaKewanes es GRTSOP... ces case... . .ccenee .. ieee es 
pS ee Sean Getlicd sass 1,079,100 650,000 176,000 21,321 
> es ir Fy eee 1,142,090 eae 120,195 
IAG, shi tnnt Civecan ven 1,154,100 DER... . as cnaa 176,971 
ee ET Oe 1,448,100 SO 116,000 
CN wa 0s0 4 ne bGdliccvecs 586,200 EH 132,246 
a ee ee 548,900 432,000 113,000 154,000 
December .......... iS RAPER $25,829 EE 28,000 

Cee veo ae 8,597,894 4,316,000 283,000 807,033 


Adding to the above table 6,078,205 feet of lumber, estimated by the Lumber 
Master not measured, and 15,600,000 feet estimated to have been cut by the city 
mills during the year 1850, and we have, as the total amount of lumber received 
from all sources during the past year, and manufactured in St. Louis, the quan- 
tity of 29,676,099 feet. 

We annex, to the above statement, a comparative view of the imports of lum- 
ber, shingles, and laths, by the river, for the past six years, ending December 
31st, 1850 :— 


Lumber, Shingles, Laths, 

Years, feet, No. No. 

Ds Ae Kv ae eVeweeee eo 10,889,382 13,927,500 2,328,700 
er ere 13,169,332 10,652,000 1,807,700 
paid POOLE eee 16,917,850 13,098,800 2,817,000 
Ns cave seeee eee os 22,137,209 15,851,500 2,598,915 
EE sn + ouPuetiekw eeu 24,188,651 7,334,500 1,290,500 
WT 66 shvin news Viels Wien a'ete 14,676,099 4,316,000 283,000 


Wueart anp Frour. Below we givea tabular statement of the quantity of wheat 
received by river during the year—showing the aggregate, and the number of 
sacks from the Missouri, Mississippi, and Illinois rivers respectively; also, the 
quantity of flour received from all sources, This table is taken from the book 
of the clerk of the Millers’ Exchange, and may be received as strictly correct :— 


Receipts of 

Receipts of wheat. Missouri Mississippi Illinois ~=— flour from 

Sacks. Bbls. River. River. River. _ all sources. 

January.... 11,184 84 1,862 2,591 6,731 8,013 
February ... 18,685 705 1,461 4,723 7,501 7,001 
March...... 62,859 1,438 11,871 15,473 85,515 16,585 
pe i 114,536 772 25,171 48 993 40,372 29,404 
May CA aed 56,882 1,422 10,811 17,820 28,251 14,462 
re 47,910 82 18,254 13,109 21,547 17,423 
eae 31,214 319 9,555 7,379 14,280 11,595 
August .... 78.788 991 14,558 15,860 48,370 27,235 
September. . 119,961 1,364 10,948 41,585 67,428 86,976 
October .... 132,173 2,622 4,639 40,830 86,704 51,891 
November .. 208,139 4,605 3,851 61,750 142,538 60,953 
December . . 50,015 723 3,247 7,867 89,401 22,193 











Total.... 927,846 15,132 111,228 277,480 588,638 298,231 
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RECEIPTS AT PORT OF ST, LOUIS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF PRODUCE FOR THE LAST TWO YEARS 


1849. 1860. 
ee a tEG. kaw cade & .sacks 881,428 927,346 
Flour, per rivers... .... tppacccnnece bbls. 801,933 298,231 
Flour, ” Wagons ..... Petskaese eee Oo: Aas $2,352 
COMM. weiss as ee re ae oveus snes 142,182 484,014 
Oats..... CSD e o cakiwbebane ss WUE Cs< 126,835 348,716 
Er rer eee ae 44,613 $4,744 
sch basaiae <6 eG ae ... bbls. 113,909 101,562 
a dhl races ote ee ee 1,873 
on EO sacks 289,580 261,280 
Ser. ae 22,557 19,158 
Ee ee Peewee ce .. bales 45,227 60,862 
BOs eaidwetaccss ei EET EE ES I. pigs 591,851 573,502 
ee ies. sosecdean hhds. 9,664 9,055 
ee, ES ee eons bese awl bbls. 14,837 6,049 
Beef...... eee | ...tierces 8,121 2,586 
Se 6x. . owas gess EPP e Pere 68,395 94,228 
sh ee EDEN hac oe dbs . bbls. 28,471 25,959 
Ns a weainn ont oe OR cenieee ante hhds. 22,814 25,796 
PMN Mignsba cs os caetw'e BUS és ubuee bbls. 8,000 5,034 
NN ice as tS Sia eee 8,064 12,388 
Callees ih. 6s ie auis'es VEG NSS HOO sacks 58,702 73,678 
NOR is iS. 55 ali ebirweeeede $0 bbls. $1,217 29,518 
Sp ptischhssedihedieonsavehenene 64,615 61,535 
a iaks dais Gites os sideman’ tierces 11,041 17,925 
NE dalliattinn Addie « he sdkinp «oboe kegs 15,512 14,549 
hs v5 55s orb b Sek sons Gate tierces 9,195 7,087 
IR re rea ee aie casks 21,764 23,248 
Pe ee bbls. 1,646 8,019 
oe PE boxes 2,263 1,330 
eu LIE pieces ewes 46,978 
a Pee eee Ibs. ae $2,496 
ee ee eee bagged hams 00% 2,893 
CT ee ere eee casks ne 1,095 
a Ln eee boxes eae 100 
a oe ea ee pieces ait 801,381 
NS BNI ss sos wc wa eek Wik wis s Ma a Ibs. 12,889,860 1,481,747 


The census for 1850, just completed, shows a rapid inerease of the popu- 
lation of St. Louis. In May, 1821, (see Merchants’ Magazine, vol. xvi., 
page 162,) the place contained 651 dwellings. The population, in 1810, 
was 1,600; in 1820, 4,598; in 1850, it had inereased to 6 ,694; and in 
1840, to 16,496, of whom 1,531 were slaves. The present population, as 
shown by the census of 1850, amounts to 77,465, of which 2,616 are slaves. 
It appears, by the returns of the United States Marshal, that there are 1,308 
manufacturers, who have a capital invested amounting to $4,377,711, em- 
ploying 7,821 males, and 1,130 females. The annual product of this 
branch of industry amounted, in 1850, to $15,400,340. 

Since preparing the foregoing statements, we have received, through the 
courtesy of C. H. Haven, Esq., of St. Louis, a statistical table, made up 
from the census rolls in the hands of the United States Marshal, presenting 
a view of the productive industry of St. Louis, which shows a progress in every 
department of industry, that must be gratifying to the enterprising citizens 
of that city. 


A TABLE, SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL INVESTED, NUMBER OF HANDS EMPLOYED, AND THE 
ANNUAL PRODUCT OF MANUFACTURING AND OTHER BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY IN ST, LOUIS, 1850. 


Capital Hands Employed. Annual 

Name of Business. invested. Male, emale, product. 
esindh toes, openers ETRE TTT T Te $150,265 557 268 $1,171,580 
PRE CNN cs sis cease ces 28,100 90 ain 122,700 
7 Shirt Manufacturers........... 43,000 a 268 43,000 








EPR SRE INC 


eed Ris eae 


pies: 














Name of business, 


NTE soo 6 a i den bide caens oie 


8 Carriage Makers............... 
9 Iron Foundries*.............. 
2 Brass Foundries .............. 

Thrmlpokemiths,.. os 5 dees esc cse 

ee ae 

50 Cabinet Makers .............. 

35 Tinners and Coppersmiths... 

1 Type Foundry... 

10 Chandlers and Lard Oil KF actories 
8 Tent and Awning Manufacturers 
PN) Ee 

50 Bakers§ SA Sa ANY eer 

110 Boot and Shoemakers.. aia 
OO Se errr 
1 Fire-Safe Manufactory Pare 3 

28 Painters and Glaziers ......... 
BOK OMDOONE . 65 occ ivascvecdus 
Biprane Makers... .. d,s. sc cccan 
Bawonk Makers... .. ¢.....0h ee 
© MUNN... ok i ee cake 
1 Chair Manufactory..........+- 
RON a, sx ols olka sow 0 0a 
5 Tobacco Manufactories ........ 
3 Spirit Gas Distilleries.......... 
2 Drug and Chemical Factories. . . 
fn eee Terre 
1 Shot Factory... ee 
1 Bucket Factory... 

° Se ee area 

Odie ROCCO Cee 

Re eee + eee 

10 Upholsterers .. . fae 

SE a rere: 
er a ae 
2 Venitian Blind Makers........ 
© re rN io ba os hain 
l Gold: Pen. Makor.. vissics ciccss 

oe Ser a re 

S PUNE SEO vies s ceva ce eyes 
8 Patent Medicine Manufactories. . 

Te PE ind sa 554 see's Se ees 
S Glane Factories... icc ciecsecs 
8 Sugar Refineries... 

2 White Lead, Castor and Linseed 

 PROUNIOE. oo ss os scayaws 

4 Soda Water Manufactories...... 

10 Confectioners... . caren sda dace 
a 3 Se eee rer Pree ye 
OG TRO TONS. 8c 6 i Ai ie ee 
1 Cork 4 da tide old's vecenes 

38 Cigar Makers.. pbiatevnds 
Di co a ob asda 0 os 


6 Sausage Makers.............. 
1 Cotton Yarn aeuney Vee Ceeeeee 
13 — TeTee Oe Pere ree 


6,00) tons of iron, 
| 14.200,000 feet of lumber. 
+t 1,035 tons of sugar. 





+ 151,120 bushels of barley. 


Capital 
invested. 
$205,500 
26,700 
56,600 
889,000 
17,000 
72,430 
193,550 
72,760 
129,300 
51,800 
99,300 
1,709 
40,230 
62,250 
73,975 
4,800 
700 
67,130 
7,300 
5,300 
7,700 
8,710 
1,500 
12,500 
23,000 
20,500 
21,000 
600 
40,000 
4,000 
70,200 
115,000 
12,8380 
49,960 
33,916 
2,380 
4,000 
16,800 
1,000 
439,500** 
47,000 
14,000 
82,485 
50,000 
177,000+4 


146,000 
16,000 
6,700 
600 
2,330 
2,500 
20,480 
4,000 
80,100 
25,000 
89,000 
505 
70,000 
16,500 


¢ 830tonsofhemp. — § 33,673 bbls, flour. 
#*9.375,000 bushels of wheat—569,300 barrels of flour, 
tt 75,220,000 of brick. 
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Hands employed. Annual 
Male. Female. product. 
680 181 $650,550 
72 16 85,150 
138 as 130,00 
545 on 569,000 
22 +e 25,060 
326 ee 803,130 
81 es 285,925 
195 oe 182,800 
151 ee 287,328 
10 10 150,000 
126 100 498,950 
10 “s 6,300 
97 ae 215,000 
122 ee 276,640 
272 22 402,900 
14 os 10,860 
7 os 7,000 
170 ee 217,000 
27 oe 55,800 
15 os 48,000 
36 ee 74,500 
13 “* 12,638 
5 «. 3,500 
80 os 65,000 
66 o* 67,000 
vi & 63,000 
16 es 45,000 
2 es 3,600 
25 ee $75,000 
10 as 6,000 
78 4 223,900 
108 e- 248,000 
25 oe 33,640 
46 112 122,800 
178 6 260,850 
8 oe 12,800 
5 3 6,500 
15 ee 26,000 
1 aN 2,000 
181 os 2,867,750 
85 oe 96,000 
8 es 96,000 
248 ee 288,822 
70 26 64,000 
211 es 1,213,600 
160 oe 600,000 
91 ee 60,500 
28 os 57,500 
7 a 4,800 
14 oe 21,200 
8 be 8,700 
92 oe 80,270 
6 ee 28,006 
100 ar 98,000 
17 se 165,000 
619ft os 301,470 
6 as 9,600 
40 80 170,000 
104 04,750 


$3 First Ward only. 













—e rates , : 

































316 Currency of New England, and the Suffolk Bank System. 

Capital Hands employed, Annual 
Name of business, invested. Male. ‘emale. product, 
2 Organ Builders............... $3,500 8 $9,200 
6 Cap Makers ................. 6,150 11 11,900 
RS, 65 os ote ee 2,100 4 5,000 
8 Bandbox Makers ............. 420 7 8,700 
8 Match Factories............... 5,500 89 16,800 
SRS 25 oc cle nccneuesvaeks 49,920 111 849,650 
ED ONT. 6 onesie as'e'c's'c ses 220,000 40 43,000 
1 Cotton Batting Factory. ....... 32,000 85 73,000 
1 Fire & Water Proof Roof Manuf. 9,000 10 13,400 
ee ae 14,000 12 50,000 
1 Lead Pipe & Sheet Lead Factory $5,000 11 “ 75,000 
2 Brush Makers................ 2,500 20 ‘4 14,500 
2 Mustard Factories.............. 1,900 3 an 2,100 
1 Basket Maker................ 400 2 ba 2,160 
1 Umbrella Maker............... 4,000 3 2 7,500 
CM GES cicacdap bs éceu cde 4,300 1 48 29,500 
2 Oil-Cloth Manufactories........ 3.000 30 By: 80,000 
2 Saw Factories................ 16,500 16 $3 84,000 
3 Vinegar Factories.............. 1,450 7 ei 12,500 
2 Bellows Makers .............. 1,500 3 ie 82,000 
8 Pork Houses.......... seauans 239,800* 23 + 199,522 
1 Woolen Factory............... 20,0004 15 10 45,000 
82 Wagon Makers............... 27,275 121 is 146,585 
1 Boat (Yawl) Builder.......... 150 1 és 750 
CG Eh id donc ees udecwe 39,000 87 oi 82,000 
4 Piano Makers................ 5,500 4 mf 8,000 
1 Comb Maker. ................ 600 1 2 1,000 
DO abe cise ids sccdeds 800 3 ix 2,000 
1 Mill Stone Factory............ 10,000 10 ss 10,000 
DP NIUOUIND, . sa sce seccccces 8,000 8 .s 18,000 
2 Mathematical Instrument Makers 2,000 2 re 7,600 
2 Edge Tool Makers............ 8,500 15 ts 8,500 
1 Block and Pump Maker....... 8,000 17 és 9,000 
2 Saddletree Makers. ........... 8,500 84 ‘3 15,000 
1 Ship (Steamboat) Yard........ 125,000 85 ee 150,000 
DH. Pscsiseticcnuk $4,377,711 7,321 1,180 $15,400,340 


—ee—ee—eeeeeeeeeeeeeess* 


Art. IV.—CURRENCY OF NEW ENGLAND, AND THE SUFFOLK BANK SYSTEM: 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR EFFECTS UPON THE PROSPERITY 
OF MAINE: AND TO THE SUPERIORITY OF THE FREE BANK 
SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 


In every country, under every form of government, the monetary system 
that prevails, exerts, next to an over-ruling Providence, the most searching 
and potent influence that is felt upon the industry of the people, advancing 
or retarding their prosperity a@cording as that system weighs with, or 
against it. 

This is so, because every such system makes unto itself a “ higher law” 
than is found in either Constitutional or Statute Laws, however vaunted may 
be the pride or pretensions of these, or “law abiding” may be the disposi- 
tions of the people upon whom they operate. 


* 107,800 hogs, + 80,000 pounds of wool. 
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This “higher law” of the former, ranges and displays its power to the 
fullest extent that the latter laws full short of answering the necessities and 
convenience of human industry and trade in the communities where they 
exist. ’ 

One manifestation, or phase, of this “ higher law” in New England’s mon- 
etary system, is found in the price which currency bears in her markets 
among dealers, lenders, borrowers, and employers of it, beyond the price 
established and prescribed by statute law, and in despite of*such statute 
law. 

And here it may be remarked, that where both necessity and conve- 
nience concur in pressing upon a people the habitual violation of a law, and 
of forcing them to have recourse to a “ higher law” of their own, the violated 
law becomes a reproach to the government that retains it upon the statute 
book ; and its habitual violation demoralizes the commercial pride of the 
citizen, while it silently saps the foundation of his homage to laws less ob- 
noxious. Such is the character, and such the influence of the Usury Laws 
of New England. Their only direct exertion of power is felt in their re- 
straint of trade, not in the promotion or protection of it. 

Another manifestation, or phase of this “ higher law,” which character- 
izes our New England monetary system is found in the substitute which it 
makes to itself, and of itself, for that currency which the Constitutional Law 
of the land proclaims to be exclusively admissible “in payment of debts.” 

Thus :—By the Constitution of the United States, Ar/, 1, Section 10— 
it is provided, that “no State shall make anything but gold and silver coin 
a tender in payment of debts.” 

Yet four-fifths of all the currency of New England, and seven-eights of 
all in circulation, consists of the paper currency of banks, authorized by State 
Legislation. And not only have the State Courts—(See Snow vs. Perry, 
9, Pick. R. 542)—but the Supreme Court of the United States, in the Cap- 
itol at Washington— (See U. S. Bank vs, Bank of Georgia, 10 Wheat. R. 
333)—has solemnly declared this bank paper to be a good tender at law, in 
payment of debts, as money, unless specially objected to ! 

This is the language of the Court in the last named case :— 


“ Bank-notes constitute part of the common currency of the country, and, or- 
dinarily, pass as money. When they are received as payment, the receipt is 
always given for them as money. They are a good tender as money, unless spe- 
cially objected to; and as Lord Mansfield observed, (in Miller vs. Race. 1 Burr 
Rep. 457,) they are not, like bills of exchange, considered as mere securities or 
documents for debts.” 


The “higher law” of the monetary system having given a creation to 
another currency than the Constitutional currency of the nation, the same 
“higher law” could hardly fail to be equal to the finding of argument to 
“ give color to the idea ;” and it is not within the experience of the oldest 
lawyer in our land, to name the case, where the proclivity of a Court for Ju- 
dicial Legislation to sustain a favorite theory has been seriously puzzled to 
find any desired number of apt precedents fo the point, in the decisions of 
Lord Mansfield, or of some other subservient judge of a British Court. In 
this connection permit the remark, not as a sentiment peculiar to the writer 
of the article, but entertained by thousands, that one of the broadest avenues 
to plunder upon the popular rights designed to be secured by the institu- 
tion of a Republican Government for the United States, was left open and 
unprotected, in the written Constitution of that Government, by the omis- 
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sion, in the framing of it, of a special provision repudiating, as of malign in- 
fluence, from use and authority as precedents, in all American Courts, all 
decisions of English judges upon either, the organic law of government, or of 
corporations, or upon the constructive rights, duties and obligations of indi- 
viduals in any of the relations of life. 

Taking the law as judicially settled above in respect to the availability 
of a paper exrrency as a good tender in payment of debts as money, unless 
specially objected to, and we see that it is not the Constitutional Law of the 
United States which the Courts administer, but the “ higher law” imparted 
to paper currency by State Legislation that authorizes its omission, and by 
the individual will of the citizen who receives it. When the individual says, 
the Constitutional Law of the Federal Government shall be done away with 
practically, in respect to currency, and State Legislation furnishes by substi- 
tution a currency of this “ higher law’s” creation, it is seen that betwixt the 
two agencies, of State Legislation and individual assent, the “ higher law” 
prevails, and our Courts pronounce it “ good !” 

It requires no very profound knowledge in legislative alehymy to compre- 
hend why it is that the “ higher law” of our monetary system thus success- 
fully wins its way to supremacy everywhere, over both Constitutional and 
Statute law; although for Courts to sanction it, to the same extent that in- 
dividuals find it convenient in practice, and for Courts to give it the foree of 
a good tender, where not objected to, instead of only the force of payment 
where accepted, is a very different problem, and more difficult to reconcile. 

The former fact is so, because in the use of paper-money the monetary 
system consults for power the neces:ities of human industry, enterprise and 
trade, as these actually exist, and must continue to exist; while constitu- 
tional law in respect to currency, is founded, on the contrary, in only an 
édcal condition of things such as never yet has existed, though fancied by 
Constitution and statute law makers to be very desirable, viz :—a sufficiency 
of gold and silver coin in daily and constant circulation to conduct all the 
exchanges of commeree, and domestic trade, and industry. 

All laws are powerless in practice and influence to the extent that they 
are framed with reference to a condition of things that has only been fancied 
as desirable, but is not consistent with a real condition of things which has 
its foundation deep in the every day necessities of industry, trade, and social 
progress. 

The history of our monetary system furnishes another illustration of this 
truth in the utter feebleness of statute laws enacted a few years since in 
Maine, as in some other States, for the suppression of paper-money of denom- 
inations of less than five dollars. The “ higher law” of popular necessity 
for these smaller denominations of paper currency, beyond what the supply 
of metallic currency would answer, rendered nugatory these statute laws. 
They excited more contempt, than spirit of obedience among the people. 
Their repeal, like the death of a hopeless consumptive, was a mere dissolu- 
tion of an exhausted form, exciting no remark, because anticipated by every- 
body. 
But there is yet another phase of the “higher law” that characterizes the 
monetary system of New England, and one which has become too firmly 
engrafted upon it by acquiescence and practice, as well as has an origin too 
deep in the show of utility to be dispensed with while the system itself re- 
mains unchanged. It is what most business men will readily comprehend 
by the term of “ Suffolk Bonk System.” 

Of all the giant influences that shrewd financiers ever devised, above and 
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without law, for the purposes of absolute control over the industry, trade, 
and business of a large population, extended over a wide territory, 80 as to 
direct much the largest share of all the advantages and profits of that indus- 
try, trade, and business to one common center, and reducing the whole to a 
perpetual dependence upon that one center, this Suffolk system will stand 
out in history foremost and most comely to look upon. It has not only 
gathered up and fixed in one spot—the City of Boston—the commercial in- 
fluences of all New England, but has there enthroned the guiding divinity 
of worldly enterprise for all New England—the maximum power of her 
wealth, 

It is a false view of history that ascribes so universally to the railroad 
system the magic of the last twenty years’ of Boston’s growth in population, 
business, and wealth. The cause of all this is earlier than her railroad sys- 
tem—earlier than her system of manufactures. These are but the emana- 
tions and agencies of an earlier and more commanding device. To the un- 
ostentatious, and unpretending, yet masterly idea of subjugating the entire 
currency of New England to the control of a monied power in the City of 
Boston, making each bank elsewhere throughout these New England States, 
mere accountable appendages to this central monied power, is Boston in- 
debted for the advantages and impulses that have resulted in her present 
greatness and strength in wealth, her influence and enterprise. 

Strike from her hand, even now, this magic wand--this diviner’s rod, and 
leave New England, as she may be left, with an equally safe, equally large, 
and equally active currency, and as permitted and secured with the Suf- 
folk system in force, and the monopoly of trade, and of profits in manufac- 
ture, and the advantages of fiscal wealth now monopolized by her, will im- 
mediately begin to diffuse themselves broadcast over New England, and a 
hundred territorial centers of business will stand up to take the place of 
Boston’s present ove:shadowing mint. 

The axiom is not a difficult one to understand, which says, give a man 
control of your purse and he will control your industry, and will make the 
measure of your profits, and of his own recompense, at pleasure. 

Admit that Boston controls the purse of New England, and the conclu- 
sion would follow voluntarily, that she controls the industry of New Eng- 
land, and regulates the price of it—sets bounds to its enterprise, and deter- 
mines its quota of profits wherever that industry is excited, be it in a neigh- 
boring village, or in a distant hamlet among the mountains. 

As a matter of fact, without attempting to define the process by which 
it has been brought about, few will dispute that it is at this moment, as 
stated above, respecting Boston and New England. 

Boston is the great storehouse of New England’s active wealth—the great 
center from whieh radiates much of New England’s enterprise—the great 
inarket where New England seeks exchanges for much the largest share of 
her agricultural and manufieturing products, and the great distributing 
agent of New England’s traffic in Merchandise. She is the great Ledger of 
New England to which all other cities and towns are mere day-books, or 
slates at her door to receive the orders of customers to Boston. 

What has made her thus great? Does she possess any commanding ad- 
vantages of natural position in her relation to the ocean on one side, and to 
the inland region on the other / 

The number, as well as great length of her railroads contradicts this pretension. 

Her geographical position on the map contradicts it. Her advantages 
then are artificial and artistical. 
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Harbors as good as her own—as commodious as her own, are within short 
distances on each side of her. Besides, while other causes remained equal, 
other points upon the seaboard flourished equally with her, and when they 
drooped in prosperity, Boston drooped likewise. 

Within the last twenty-five years, however, she has shot ahead of all her 
neighbors, and of all her rivals in New England—Salem, Portsmouth, Port- 
land, on the east ; Providence, Newport, New Bedford, on the south. 

Search into the date of this magical progress, and it will be found to run 
only with the race of the Suffolk System for a Boston supremacy over the 
currency of New England ; and with a victory once established in this race, 
all other victories ensued as soon as projected. When the banks of New 
England were once bound to an agreement to pay for the redemption of 
their money in Boston, a premium was offered by themselves to have all 
their issues drawn into and gathered up at Boston! The current once set, 
if but for a single month, with this artiticial force, and under this new stimu- 
lant, every day enlarged its volume thither—every day deepened its de- 
mand, and every day rendered it more and more difficult to retard its pro- 
gress, or resist its sweeping influences. There was no longer circulation left 
to the notes of banks out of Boston, as this “higher law” permits but one 
direction in which they can flow, commencing as soon as issued, and that is, 
towards Boston. The carrier pigeon is not by instinct more direct in his 
flight uniformly to one and the same goal, than is the currency of New 
England under this new law of its existence. 

With every channel of the monetary system thus graded towards Boston, 
a new life could not but spring up in her trade—a new era in her prosperity 
—a new impulse in her enterprise, and a new ambition be inspired to widen 
the advantages thus acquired. The process was noiseless upon the yielding 
energies of New England when once commenced, as the depletion of the 
patient that faints beneath the drafts of the lancet. Its avowed motive, too, 
was as commendable as patriotism, and a lofty commercial pride combined 
for the attainment of a sound currency, could bespeak. There was a charm 
in every feature it presented to the public mind, though its towering de- 
mand, as the newspaper columns of that early day of its being will indicate, 
could not fail to awaken some isolated, but impotent jealousies. One day 
gained in the movement was of itself sufficient to ensure its success. Every 
experienced operator knows that advantage in time is quite everything in the 
struggles of finance, and no less so than in war. A comparatively short 
time gained upon adversary interests was sufficient to enthrone this new di- 
vinity securely in its position, Combination against it was subsequently im- 
practicable. Submission was the alternative. Like Aaron's rod, its strategy 

consisted in devouring each antagonist that refused submission. And thus 
it accomplished for Boston what all other influences—all other combinations 
of trades, and of interests, could not have done—laid New England help- 
lessly dependent for a currency at the feet of the banks of Boston—they act- 
ing with all their energies centered in one bank in their midst. From, that 
hour until this, Boston has laid all New England under contribution at plea- 
sure, through every known channel of trade, and reaped the lion’s share of 
profits in every enterprise. And so long as this same “ higher law” exists, 
such must continue to be the story and its resnlts. 

The outlines of this Suffolk System consists in the provisions foreed upon 
every bank, (or nearly all,) in New England for redeeming their respective 
issues of bills weekly at the Suffolk Bank in Boston, or at some bank there, 
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which is the same in effect, as such other bank is required to redeem its 
own and protege’s bills that fall into the coffers of the Suffolk. And to do 
this, the Suffolk Bank demands a permanent deposit of each bank in specie, 
to be made with the Suffolk, of $3,000, without interest, and payments 
weekly additional in specie funds equal to redeem its bills taken in. 

It will be perceived that to make this weekly redemption, each bank is 
under the necessity of pouring in upon the Suffolk every bill it can obtain, 
of every other bank redeeming there ; and thus every bank is made the 
quasi runner upon every other bank, notwithstanding the system ostensibly 
promises an exemption of each bank from being run upon, as the condition 
of submission to it. The promise, however, extends in fact only to the for- 
bearance of the Suffolk Bank to run upon the submissive ones; and yet, in 
fact, the Suffolk System depends solely upon its success in making every 
other bank run home with all possible despatch every other bank’s issues. 

So far as exemption from being run upon for redemption of its bills is 
any object with any New England Bank, the Suffolk System secures no ad- 
vantage whatever to any bank. For, as above explained, while humble 
obeisance to the Suffolk’s demands ensures exemption from the call of run- 
ners from that bank directly, it enlists, by a new necessity, every other bank 
in New England belonging to the Suffolk System, to send out ¢¢s runners 
to gather up and hasten to Boston for redemption the bills of this same 
dependent tributary of the Suffolk. Then instead of one runner upon its 
specie funds, each bank in New England is made to encounter constantly as 
many runners as there are banks attached to the Suffolk car: and the cream 
of the arrangement is, moreover, in the Suffolk’s bank getting to itself, free 
of interest, a very large specie capital for its own exclusive use, and is freed 
at the same time, also, from all expense of this steady run of all the New 
England Banks upon each other. The amount of this capital thus furnished 
the Suffolk, free of interest, by the banks of Maine alone, I shall have occa- 
sion to advert to in another connection. What it amounts to from each of 
the other New England States I have not documents at hand to illustrate, 
and it is of no concern to the interests of Maine, although it ought not to be 
without interest to the business-men of those other States. 

The amount of notes redeemed by the banks of Maine annually, at the 
counter of the Suffolk Bank, is also an item of special interest in illustrating 
the effects of this system upon the interests of Maine, and will properly in- 
voke the reader's special consideration. It will do more—excite his “ special 
wonder.” What it may be in reference to the banks of other States, it is 
their concern only to know and consider, and will be no part of my purpose 
to investigate. 

The argument may justly be suggested, and it is the primary one in sup- 
port of the Suffolk System, that without this diffused activity among all the 
banks out of Boston to run into the Suffolk Bank all the bills which each 
can weekly gather up from the issues of the other, the issues of the banks 
would expand to limits and amounts beyond the ability of these banks to 
redeem in specie as might be demanded of them, and the result would be, a 
return to rotten banks and unsound currency, and perpetually occurring 
losses to the bill holders. 

But this argument, after all, presupposes, that with what experience the 
several New England States have had in banking and currency since the in- 
stitution of the Suffolk System, there is still not enough of wisdom in their 
Legislatures, or moral force in their laws, or integrity in the directors of their 
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banks, to keep their banks within the same limits in respect to issues, and in 
the same sound condition, as the wisdom, and moral force, and integrity of 
the Suffolk System—that “ higher law” than statute law, to which our banks 
now pay such steady and humble obeisance. 

In this sentiment all who have investigated the subject have not full faith. 
Even under the present system of banking upon ostensibly nothing but 

specie capital, but in reality upon nothing but individual credits which pre- 

vails in New England, the Legislature of Maine, for example, may as easily 
enforce as rigid a system among her banks of redeeming their bills at home, 
and thus circumscribing their issues within perfectly safe limits, as the Suf. 
folk Bank can enforce upon these same Maine banks to redeem out of the 
State, and in Boston. And if need be, for this purpose, there is no more 
difficulty, and there would be very large advantage to the State, as we shall 
hereafter see, in having a center of all such redemption established within 
the limits of the State, than in having such center established without the 
State. 

I do not forget, in this connection, the doctrine which has been conceded 
in this article, that the “higher law” in currency becomes thus stronger 
than statute law, from the fact that it consults and follows the necessities of 
industry and trade. Nor is the suggestion unthought of, that there is a ne- 
cessity for the people of Maine to have a currency of their own that will be 
at par in Boston, as there is her great center of trade. On the contrary, let 
the reader bear in mind that the position has been already made, and its 
truth partially illustrated, at least, that this relation of Boston to the rest of 
New England, and I now will state it in respect to Maine in particular, as 
the necessary center of trade, is not a natural necessity, but is an artificial 
one, and made almost wholly by the Suffolk System, that subdues the whole 
currency of New England, and ‘through it directs the whole industry of New 
England into obedience to a monied power in Boston. Knock away this 
artificial necessity, and the down grade of every interest to Boston begins 
immediately to change, and the natural level of interests will be gin to be re- 
instated. 

True it is, the nobly gigantic system of railroads, and allied system of 
manufactures, which are the offsprings of the advantages of the artificial ne- 
cessity named, and the maturity these now enjoy have mightily strength- 
ened this necessity of trade in favor of Boston. But, it has not reversed 
what Nature has ordained in respect to position for improvement, of both 
the ocean and inland, in favor of Maine, whenever she shall rouse up and— 


“ Take nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.” 


Were Maine furnished with a system of currency that could, with as little 
expense, be at par in the City of “New York, as her’s now is in the City of 
Boston, would not every man see she would have a double advantage in 
it? And yet one would no more be artificial, and no less so, than the 
other. 

It is quite as cheap and safe, or it can very easily be made so ; for the in- 
dustry and trade of Maine to connect with and reciprocate the market of 
New York, as with that of Boston. Let our currency be graded into New 
York, and made as good for banking purposes there, as in Boston, and who 
can doubt that New York would rapidly divide with Boston beth the domes- 
tic trade and Commerce of Maine ? 
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And whose is the advantage, and whose the disadvantage, of its not 
being so ? 

All the advantage is obviously on the side of Boston, and all the disad- 
vantage on the side of Maine. Whatever are the advantages of establishing 
intimate relations of trade between Maine and one gre eat market, would 
certainly be doubled to Maine, if two such markets were secured intead of 
one only. 

With our currency thus domiciliated, if the expression may be used, in 
New York, that in New York would in turn find a free pass at once in 
Maine. And thus, all the same incidental advantages of all the immense 
banking capital of that State would be enjoyed by Maine, which Maine now 
enjoys from that of Massachusetts and the other New England States. 

From these advantages Maine is now debarred, and solely from the influ- 
ence and “higher law” of the Suffolk System, which stamps with depre- 
ciation to an extent that utterly excludes from circulation in Maine the notes 
of New York banks, although these are admitted to be, by every banker in 
the world, as safely secured currency for the bill holder as any in the 
known world. 

But this article has already extended to a greater length than the conve- 
nience of your pages permit; and as I have some statistics to present, in 
connection with other suggestions bearing on our subject, [ will defer what 
remains until your next publication. 

F, 0. J .S. 


Art. V.—INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


A SKETCH OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT CONDITION OF INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
NUMBER VII. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE ERIE CANAL. 


In Ji anuary, 1836, the Canal Board made a report to the Assembly, (Doe. 
98,) giving an account of the preliminary arrangements for enlarging the 
Erie Canal, and doubling its locks. In July, 1 1835, the Board “resolved 
that the canal be enlarge -d, so as to give six it t depth, and sixty feet width 
of water on the surface; and that the locks be 105 feet long, and 15 feet 
wide in the clear.” 

Three members of the Board voted for a canal 8 feet deep by 80 feet in 
width; one for 7 and 70; and seven members for 6 feet in depth and 60 
in width. At an adjourne »«d meeting in October, a vote was carried for en- 
larging the canal to 7 feet in depth and 70 in width: the following mem- 
bers adhering to their original vote for a canal 6 feet in depth, and 60 in 
width, viz Lieut. Governor Tracy, Samuel Young, John A. Dix, and A. 
©. Flagg; Gen. Van Rensselaer adhered to the same opinion, but was ab- 
sent when the last vote was taken. It was decided to make the locks 110 
feet long, and 18 feet wide; three feet wider than the old locks, 

It was estimated by the State Engineers that the construction of double 
ocks, and the enlargement of the canal to 7 feet in depth and 70 feet in 
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width, would cost $12,416,150; and to 6 feet deep, and 60 wide, $10,368,331 ; 
not including the cost of land damages, in either estimate. 

This report refers to estimates made by John B. Jervis, and Holmes 
Hutchinson, for the purpose of showing the relative capacity and expense of 
transportation on canals of various dimensions, and with boats of different 
sizes. Mr. Jervis was in favor of a canal of the largest size, 8 by 80, whilst 
Mr. Hutchinson’s estimate favored a canal 6 by 60, or 64 by 65. 

Tt was assumed in the report of the Canal Board, that the enlargement 
of the canal, as finally settled, 7 by 70 feet, would lessen the expense of 
transportation, exclusive of toll, about 50 per cent. The cost of transporta- 
tion, exclusive of toll, for the last seven years, averages nearly 50 per cent 
less than for the preceding seven years. This has been effected by bottom- 
ing out the canal, and giving to the transporter four feet of water, as origi- 
nally contemplated when the Erie Canal was constructed. Assured of four 
feet of water, honest measure, those engaged in canal transportation have 
constructed a class of boats which will carry 80 tons, drawing about 3} feet 
of water, and of a length and breadth adapted to the old locks of the Erie 
Canal. 

At the legislative session of 1836, acts were passed authorizing the con- 
struction of the Black River and Genesee Valley canals; for the construction 
of a towing path from Mud Lock, on the Oswego Canal, along the Seneca 
River, to Baldwinsville ; to reconstruct the locks on the Cayuga and Seneca 
Canal of the width of the enlarged Erie locks, and make them of stone; and 
to replace the wooden locks on the Glenns Falls feeder with stone locks. Laws 
were also passed for the relief of the Chenango Canal contractors, under 
which the Canal Board made allowances to the amount of $254,000. 

At the same session, charters were granted for forty-three railroads, nine 
of which have been constructed, viz:—Albany and West Stockbridge, Attica 
and Buffalo, Auburn and Rochester, Lake Champlain and Ogdensburgh, 
Lewiston, Rutland and Whitehall, Schenectady and Troy, Shaneatelas, and 
Syracuse and Utica. An act was also passed, Chap. 170, to expedite the 
construction of the New York and Erie Railroad, authorizing a loan of the 
crédit of the State to said company for three millions of dollars, on certain 
conditions. 

Gov. Marcy, in his annual Message of 1836, said:—“T have not been 
without apprehensions, and I still entertain them, that internal improvements 
cannot be long prosecuted on an extensive scale, unless sustained by a wise 
system of finance. No new work can be executed without using the public 
credit, and however high that credit is at this time, it cannot be liberally 
used, and long upheld, without some financial arrangement that will inspire 
confidence at home and abroad.” “I have heretofore expressed, and I deem 
it appropriate now to repeat, my regret that we have departed from the wise 
system in relation to finance under which our first public works were com- 
menced, to the evident detriment of the general cause of internal improve- 
ments. The improvident practice of borrowing money without providing 
available funds for paying the interest, has already been carried to a point 
beyond which it cannot be pushed, without producing serious mischief.” 
“Can we, with propriety, ask capitalists to put faith in our contracts, on the 
ground that the people, in some future age, will do what we decline to do, 
burden their resources to pay the interest, which, in our time, were suffered 
to accumulate on the debts we had contracted /” 

In the annual report of the Controller, it was shown that in all the laws 
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for borrowing money, after the completion of the Erie and Champlain canals, 
the safe financial policy embodied in the act of 1817, had been disregarded. 
And the report said :—“If money is to be borrowed, to be expended upon 
works which promise no return to pay interest or principal on the loan, a 
sum sufficient to pay the interest, at least, should be provided by a direct 
tax.” And again, “If new canals are to be commenced, or if stock is to be 
issued for any object whatever, on the credit of the people, the establishment 
of a system of revenue on a firm basis, should precede any further use of 
such credit; and this system ought to be made sufficiently broad to cover 
$150,000 annually, to pay interest on the lateral canal debts.” 

Notwithstanding these admonitions in the message of the Governor and 
the report of the Controller, the Legislature passed laws for borrowing two 
million eight hundred thousand dollars to construct the Black River and 
Genesee Valley canals, and the only auxiliary funds provided for the pay- 
ment of interest, was the amount of premiums which might be obtained on 
the stock. This proved to be nothing, and there was some difficulty in ne- 
gotiating the loan at par. The Legislature also authorized a loan of three 
millions of dollars to the Erie Railroad, depending on the company to pay 
the interest.* 

This act required the company to construct 145 miles of road, before receiv- 
ing any portion of the stock, but this restriction was removed by acts passed 
in 1838, and 1840. 

James Powers introduced a resolution in the Senate calling on the Finance 
Committee to inquire into the expediency of passing a law “levying a tax 
sufficient to pay the interest on all debts for which no means are provided.” 
Mr. Van Schaick, Chairman of that Committee, made a very full and able 
report on the finances, (Doc. 35,) and recommended a half mill tax for five 
years ; and also, that whenever the Legislature proposes to construct a new 
canal, a section shall be added to the law, for levying a tax equal to the in- 
terest on the moneys to be borrowed, and to make up any loss on the work 
to be constructed. These salutary recommendations found no favor with the 
Legislature of 1836. In the session of 1837, fifteen railroads were char- 
tered, none of which, it is believed, have been constructed. No act was 
passed for any new canals. 

In 1838, George W, Patterson, late Lieut. Governor, was Chairman of 
the Canal Committee of the Assembly, and made a call on the Canal Com- 
missioners for the amount of means at their disposal applicable to the en- 
largement of the Erie Canal, and inquiring how much work they could im- 
mediately put under contract, provided the Legislature should authorize 
loans to go on with it. The Commissioners answered, that the work under 
contract was limited to the estimated surplus revenues of the canals; and 
they referred to various points on the Erie Canal, where it would be neces- 
sary to commence without delay, if it was intended to complete the enlarge- 
ment in five years. Mr. Patterson reported a bill to the Assembly, requiring 
the Commissioners to put under contract, with as little delay as possible, the 
sections referred to in their report, and also such other portions as in the 
opinion of the Canal Board will best secure the completion of the entire en- 


* The Legislature of 1836 was strongly impregnated with the “unregulated spirit of speculation,” 
to which Governor Marcy alluded in his Message. In that year, the foundation was laid for an ex- 
penditure of not less than seven millions of dollars, on the Black River and Genesee Valley canals; 
and, including interest on the stock from 1842, a loss to the treasury of $6,256,261 55, on the Erie 
Railroid oan. Of the twelve banks chartered at that session, one-half of them failed, previous to the 
close of 1842, drawing from the safety fund a million of dollars, to cover their defalcations, 
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largement within five years, “and for supplying the funds necessary to com- 
plete the work within that time, the faith of the State is hereby pledged.” 
This bill passed the Assembly by a vote of 91 ayes to 3 nays; and, with 
some modifications, passed the Senate by a vote of 17 to 6. In about two 
years from the passage of this law, additional canal contracts were made, to 
an amount of more than ten millions of dollars.* 

The efforts of Mr. Patterson in favor of completing the enlargement of the 
Erie Canal in five years, were ably seconded by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and by the celebrated report of Samuel B. Ruggles, a member 
of Assembly from the city of New York, and Chairman of that committee. 
This report reviewed the financial policy of the State for a series of years, 
commencing with Mr. Wright’s report in the Senate in 1827; and came to 
the conclusion that a tax, and other measures proposed by the financial offi- 3 
cers for preserving the credit of the State, were not required, and that if the = 
Legislature deemed it expedient to construct canals, and assume railroads { 
which had been constructed by companies, the State might, without en- 
dangering its credit, or exposing its people to taxation, borrow four millions 
a year, for ten years, to be applied to these purposes; and an act was passed 
appropriating four millions of dollars for the year 1838. 

William H. Seward was chosen Governor in November, 1838, and in his 
first annual Message, in January, 1839, after recommending that the patron- : 
age of the State should be extended to three great lines of improvement 
from the Hudson to Lake Erie, from Albany to Buffalo, and from Lake 
Champlain to Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, he referred to the report : 
of the Committee on Ways and Means of the preceding year, in the fol- 4 
lowing terms :— . 

“T respectfully refer you to a report of a Committee of the last House of 
Assembly, in which this subject is discussed with eminent ability, and which 
results in showing that the canals are a property substantially unincumbered ;+ 
that their productiveness would warrant the State in expending, in internal 
improvements, $4,000,000 annually, during a period of ten years: and that 
the revenues of the canals alone, would reimburse this expenditure previous 
to the year 1865. This sum far exceeds any estimate of the expense re- 
quired to complete the entire system, while it is not to be doubted that the 
parts yet to be constructed will eventually be productive of revenue. The 
conclusions of this report, although of vast interest to the State, and, I trust, 
decisive of its policy, have not been questioned.” 

In the annual report of the Controller, made to the Legislature a few days 
after the Message, the policy of adding forty millions of dollars to the State 
debt was questioned, and the financial policy recommended from 1827 to 
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* The Canal Commissioners, in their annual report of 1839, give the following account of the : 
amount of work which they had put under contract, viz :-— 4 
On the Erie Canal Enlargement, page 22.............eeeeereeeeees oe Meares Mea $10,405,913 H 
On the Black River Canal, page 33..............65 PT ey ere CT Te ery 1,564,834 ; 
On the Genesee Valley Canal, page 43........cccccccccccccscccccvescesccesscceseces 4,750,122 f 

Rt I OE IRIN, 5 6k cae uv naeauenas oceeul heb et 55640 nce ecasaden $16,720,869 


All but three millions had been contracted for within 15 months preceding January, 1839. Gov- 
ernor Seward, in his Message of 1842, page 17, says:—‘*The then Commissioners, under the law of 
1838, entered into contracts, pledging the Treasury to pay sums equal to $12,477,336; all of which, 
except $579,204, was made payable before May, 1842.” Before that time, 6 per cent State stock had 
depreciated from 7 per cent above par, in April, 1838, to 22 per cent below par, 


+ The Message gave the debt of the State, over funds on hand, at $6,728,687 25. This did not in- 
clude loans to railroads, for the reason, as stated in the Message, that “the issue of those stocks is 
regarded as a loan of the credit of the State upon undoubted security .” 
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the period referred to, was defended, in reference to the remarks made upon 
it in the report of the Committee on Ways and Means, in 1838. The reader 
is referred to Assembly Doc. No. 242 of 1838, for Mr. Ruggle’s report; and 
Assembly Doc. No. 4, of 1839, for that of Mr. Flagg. 

The Assembly of 1839 passed bills authorizing the issue of State stock 
to the amount of $4,815,000 for canals and railroads. These bills were all 
rejected by the Senate, with the exception of one, appropriating $75,000 for 
the improvement of the Oneida River. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate consisted of Col. Young, Gulian 
C. Verplanck, and Alonzo ©. Paige; and each made a separate report on 
Finance. These are Documents 96, 101, and 108, of the Senate of 1839. 

Samuel B. Rugyles was appointed a Canal Commissioner at this session, 
and discharged the duties of an acting Commissioner. 

In his annual Message in 1840, Governor Seward complained of errors 
in the estimates for the public works, and stated that “the confidence of the 
people in the policy of Internal Improvement, has sustained a severe shock, 
from the discovery that the State was committed by the Legislature to an 
expenditure of thirty millions of dollars, for the completion of three works 
alone, upon estimates of the same works rising only to about fifteen millions.” 
“The discovery of the errors of our predecessors, has happened at a time 
when confidence is impaired, property depreciated, the sale of real estate 
arrested, and the currency disordered.” “The policy indicated by public 
sentiment, and demanded by the circumstances of the times and the condi- 
tion of the State, is to retrench the expenditures upon our works of Internal 
Improvement, and prosecute the system with consideration and economy.” 
“It is doubted whether the Erie Canal would not have been adequate for all 
useful purposes, if the scale of enlargement had been much less extensive 
than that fixed by the Canal Board; and it is certain that smaller dimen- 
sions, or a more tardy enlargement would have been adopted, had the esti- 
mates of the Canal Commissioners presented truly the cost of the work.” 

In the Assembly, Charles A. Mann, the present Senator from Oneida, in- 
troduced a resolution calling on the Canal Board for opinions relative to a 
change in the size of the enlargement, the length of time for its completion, 
the probable increase of tolls, and how much the debt could be increased 
during the next seven years, without resort to direct taxation, d&c., and the 
extent to which aid may be given by loans of State credit to enterprises for 
Internal Improvements, without injury to the financial arrangements. 

The answer to this resolution was drawn by John C. Spencer. The esti- 
mate for tolls in future, was based on the actual rate of increase from 1826 
to 1839, in each period of ten years, and the same rate of annual increase, 
(73 per cent,) to be applied to the seven years referred to in the resolution. 
The table thus constructed is remarkably accurate, varying from the actual 
results only a few thousand dollars in each year. The report came to the 
conclusion that “the debt of this State can be increased fifteen millions of 
dollars, at an interest of 6 per cent, during the next seven years, or twenty- 
one millions at 5 per cent, without being obliged to resort to direct taxation, 
or to loans to pay interest.” The report also expresses an opinion, that in 
addition to three or four millions for the canals, in the ensuing year, another 
million might be loaned to railroads. The Canal Board came to the conelu- 
sion that no change could at that time be advantageously made, in the size 
of the enlargement, or the character of the work. See Assembly Doe. No. 
306, of 1840. 
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Acts were passed in 1840 for borrowing $2,750,000 for the canals, and 
for loaning $998,000 to railroads. No new canals were authorized, or char- 
ters for railroads granted, at this session. The 5th section of the act for 
making loans for the canals, provided that “no new work shall be put under 
contract, during the present year, on the enlargement,” except at Black Rock, 
and some work at Rochester. An act also passed at this session, to pur- 
chase the Oneida Lake Canal from the company which constructed it, and to 
issue stock to the amount of fifty thousand dollars therefor. The mainte- 
nance of this canal for nine years, has cost the State $43,513 97—paid for 
interest on the debt for its construction, $21,166 09. The amount received 
for tolls, in nine years, is $5,162 26; the expenses exceed the revenues from 
tolls, in nine years, $59,517 80; besides the original outlay of $50,000, 
which the State must pay hereafter. 

The Commissioners of the Canal Fund, in their annual report in January, 
1841, stated that “from the 10th of February, 1839, to the 1st of January, 
instant, a period of less than two years, there has been expended on the 
Erie Canal enlargement, and on the Genesee Valley and Black River canals, 
more than nine millions of dollars ; a sum greater, it is believed, than was 
ever expended, during peace, by any government, upon works of Internal 
Improvement.” 

The report states that the large contracts made in 1838 and 1839, by 
which obligations for the expenditure of ten millions five hundred thousand 
dollars were incurred, left no option but to fulfil these engagements. They 
suggest that much of the work may be postponed, by an arrangement with 
contractors. “If not, then it will become a question for the Legislature to 
decide, whether the public interest will not require the direction of some de- 
lay in a portion of it, in preference to proceeding at a rate which the busi- 
ness of the canal does not require, and which the financial circumstances of 
the State may not justify.” And they add, that the loans for the public 
works for the present year should not exceed those of the past. This report 
appears to have been written by Mr. Spencer, and is signed by him, Bates 
Cooke, Willis Hall, O. L. Holley, and Jacob Haight. 

The Canal Commissioners, however, in their annual report, stated that 
the amount of $6,550,000 would be required “to continue, at the present 
rate of progress, the work now under contract, including such additional 
portiong as should be put under contract in the year 1841.” This report 
appears’ to have been written by Samuel B. Ruggles, and was signed by 
Messrs. Hamilton, Whitney, Dexter, Hudson, and Boughton. 

Mr. Verplanck, Chairman of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
brought in a bill for a loan of $4,000,000, to prosecute the public works. 
This bill passed the Senate by a vote of 16 to 7. The negative votes were 
given by John Hunter, Robert Denniston, A. C. Paige, J. B. Scott, S. Ely, 
H. W. Strong, and Avery Skinner. Mr. Hunter made a speech against the 
bill, in which he told the Senate “there were only two ways in which credit 
could be maintained ; the one is, not to use it too freely; the other is, to 
levy a tax whenever you make a loan, to meet the interest which may ac- 
crue thereon.” He also stated that if the Fund Commissioners put into the 
market the amount of the proposed loan between the time of this discussion 
in the Senate and midsummer, the 5 per cents would be reduced to 80 cents 
for 100 of stock. This prediction was realized before the close of April. 

In the Assembly, the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
reduced the proposed loan to three millions, and in this shape Mr. Holley 

reported it for the concurrence of the House. 
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Mr. Hoffman made a minority report, in which he proposed to reduce 
the loan for the public works to two millions of dollars ; to cut off all future 
loans of State credit to corporations; to levy a mill tax; to provide a sink- 
ing Fund for the payment of the State debt; and to suspend the prosecution 
of contracts, except where the public interest required their completion. 
John W. Lawrence signed this report, with Mr. Hoffman. These propo- 
sitions were rejected, 64 to 42, and the bill passed for three millions, which 
was concurred in by the Senate. 

A loan of $200,000 was also authorized, to rebuild the locks, and other- 
wise improve the Chemung Canal. ; 

John A, Collier was appointed Controller by the Legislature of 1841, in 
place of Bates Cooke, who resigned, and was made a Bark Commissioner. 

In the Message of Governor Seward, in 1842, he announced the fact that 
the Ithaca and Owego, and the Catskill and Canajoharie Railroads, had 
failed, leaving the State to pay the interest and principal on $515,100jof 
State stock loaned to said companies. The total loss to the State, by the 
payment of principal and interest, in consequence of the loans of its credit 
to these two roads, is $1,010,827 87. 

The Message stated that ten thousand laborers were employed on the pub- 
lie works, and the Legislature were urged to complete the enlargement with 
all convenient diligence, and to aid the Erie Railroad and other works, to an 
aggrgate amount of seventeen millions; making the total indebtedness 
of the State thirty-six and a half millions of dollars. 

In the annual report of the Canal Commissioners, Mr. Ruggles and his 
associates urged the speedy completion of the enlargement of the Erie Canal. 

When the Message of the Governor came under consideration in the 
House, for reference to the several committees, Mr. Hoffman reviewed the 
condition of the public works and the finances, and indicated the policy 
which was subsequently embodied in the act introduced by him “ for paying 
the debt and preserving the credit of the State.” 

On the 7th of February, Samuel Young was appointed Secretary of 
State, A. C. Flagg, Controller, Thomas Farrington, Treasurer, George P. 
Barker, Attorney General, and Nathaniel Jones, Surveyor General. Luther 
Bradish being Lieutenant Governor, was President of the Board of Fund 
Commissioners. 

Immediate measures were taken to notify the banks which held the fund 
set apart for the payment of the canal debt, that this money would be drawn 
upon to pay the interest on the State debt, on the first of April, and to put 
the canals in repair, being the only resource within the reach of the Com- 
missioners of the Canal Fund. Out of deposits amounting to fourteen hun- 
dred thousand dollars, less than two hundred thousand was paid over, after 
notice of 60 days; barely sufficient to pay the quarterly interest on the canal 
debt. Arrangements were then made with the banks which received the 
tolis from collectors, to advance sums sufficient to put the canals in repair, 
and to reimburse themselves out of the first tolls received. Temporary 
loans had been made the preceding year to the amount of $1,613,000, which 
were payable in the month of March, 1842. The interest on these loans 
was paid, but the principal was not paid for want of means. On the 14th 
of March, the Controller was notified that the Erie Railroad Company was 
not in a condition to pay the April interest on the three millions loaned to 
said company. In this emergency, he sent a circular to the auctioneers in 
the city of New York, requesting them to deposit in the Manhattan Com- 
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pany, to the credit of the Treasurer, on the 31st of March, the quarterly 
payments, which, by the law, were not payable until the 30th of April. 
This request was promptly complied with, and the means were thus furnished 
to pay the interest on the Erie Railroad stock. 

On the 15th of February, 1842, the Controller made a special communi- 
cation to the Legislature, (Assembly Doc., No. 61,) giving a view of the 
financial condition of the State, and recommending a mill tax, and concur’ 
ring generally in the measures suggested in Mr. Hoffman’s report of the pre: 
ceding year. 

On the 7th of March, Mr. Hoffman made a report as Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and introduced his celebrated bill, entitled 
“ An act to provide for paying the debt and preserving the credit of the 
State.” This bill passed the Assembly by a vote of 50 to 27, and the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 13 to 11.* 

At the time the Suspension Act took effect, the unfinished contracts 
amounted to about three millions of dollars; and the amount due to con- 
tractors for work done up to that time, and for land damages, was about 
three millions more, exclusive of about half a million of dollars subsequently 
allowed and paid to contractors for breaches of their contracts by the Sus- 
pension Act. The same act which suspended the public works, made pro- 
vision for borrowing more than five millions of dollars, and an annual tax 
of more than half a million, to meet the pecuniary obligations of the State ; 
and to this was added loans of a million and a half more, by acts passed in 
1843 and 1844; and a new tax of one-tenth of a mill in the latter year, to 
pay interest on a loan of $900,000. This tax produced $175,913 in three 
years, and was then discontinued, under a provision of the act for its assess- 
ment, (Chap. 314 of 1844.) One-half of the mill tax was discontinued in 
1845, by the operation of the 11th section of Chap. 114 of the laws of 1842. 

At the extra session of the Legislature in August, 1842, “for the purpose 
of dividing the State into Congressional districts,” Governor Seward pre- 
sented a Message, in which he recommended that the Legislature rescind 
the law directing the discontinuance of the public works; render aid to the 
New York and Erie Railroad; and direct the fiscal officers to apply their 
surplus tolls to the prosecution of the public works.” This recommendation 
was not acted upon. A resolution was passed at this session, directing the 
Controller to suspend the sale of the New York and Erie Railroad until 
May, 1843. 

Mr. Hoffman, and those who coéperated with him in levying a tax, con- 
sidered it a matter of justice to those sections of the State which had not 
shared in the expenditures for Internal Improvements, but were heavily 
taxed, that they should be secured, by a constitutional guaranty, against 
future debts, and consequent taxation. An attempt was made to effect this 
object by an amendment of the Constitution, introduced by Mr. Loomis, of 
Herkimer, in 1841, called “the People’s Resolution.” This effort was per- 
severed in during four or five sessions of the Legislature, without success ; 
and, in this state of things, an act was passed in 1845, to submit to the 
votes of the electors the question of calling a convention to amend the Con- 
stitution, which was decided by the people in the affirmative, by a majority 


* Fifty-one members of the Assembly, and 8 members of the Senate, were absent when the vote 
was taken, Of those who were absent from the Assembly, 43 were Democrats, and 8 Whigs. The 
bill was carried by a party vote in both houses; although Whigs in the city of New York, represent- 
ing a taxable capital of fifty millions of dollars, signed a paper urging the passage of the tax bill. 
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of 179,307. The convention met on the Ist of June, 1846, and not only 
incorporated into the Constitution the principles contained in Mr. Loomis’ 
resolution, and Mr. Hoffman’s financial act of 1842, but also a provision to 
pay the debt due from the Canal Fund to the General Fund, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Flagg in his annual report as Controller, in 1834. 

After these provisions were engrafted upon the Constitution, laws were 
passed for the resumption and prosecution of the unfinished public works, 
at the legislative session of 1847. See Acts, Chapters 259 to 263, and 445, 
of that year. The appropriations from the funds provided by the Consti- 
tution for finishing the public works, exceed four millions of dollars, for the 
last four years. 

It is now about sixteen years since the act passed for the enlargement of 
the Erie Canal; and for about five years of this time, the work was sus- 
pended under the act of 1842, except where new structures were brought 
into use, instead of repairing old ones, for which they were substituted. 
The expenditures on the enlargement, to the close of 1849, amounted to 
$20,516,319 72, of which the sum of $4,742,661 06, was paid for interest 
on money borrowed. The completion of the work, it is estimated, will cost 
eleven millions of dollars more. 

A large portion of the locks, aqueducts, and other expensive structures, 
are completed ; but more than two hundred miles of the section work—that 
is, the excavation necessary to widen and deepen the canal between the locks 
and aqueducts, remains to be done. 

In consequence of the great crowd of boats and lake vessels in the harbor 
at Buffalo Creek in 1847, a committee of the citizens of that city, and the 
Common Council, invited the members of the Canal Board to visit the place, 
with a view of examining the accommodations for lake vessels and canal 
boats, and to recommend to the Legislature such relief as was demanded by 
the increase of trade at that point. The Canal Board complied with this 
request, which resulted in recommending the excavation of a basin for lake 
vessels, covering an area of ten acres, about a mile from the lake, and con- 
nected with Buffalo Creek at the head of navigation ; and a ship canal near 
the mouth of the creek, covering an area of eighteen acres, also for the ac- 
commodation of lake vessels. The views of the Canal Board are given in 
Assembly Doe. No. 205, of 1847. This report was written by A. C. Flagg, 
and signed by Thomas Farrington, Nathaniel Jones, 8. Clark, H. Halsey, 
John T. Hudson, N. 8. Benton, and J. Van Buren. The Legislature, at the 
fall session of 1847, appropriated $150,000, (Chap. 445,) to carry the re- 
commendations of the Canal Board into effect. 
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Equitable Commerce : 


Art. VI.—EQUITABLE COMMERCE. 


COST, THE SCIENTIFIC LIMIT OF PRICE. 


Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :* 


Dear Sir :—As your pages have always been open to investigations, however radi- 
cal relating to Commerce, and to the expression of views of various sorts, by your con- 
tributors, whether concurred in by yourself or not, I avail myself of your courtesy in 
this respect to request you to give place to the accompanying article on “ Equitable 
Commerce,” which is, in substance, the introductory portion of a more extended 
treatise on the subject which I am preparing to bring before the public. 

The demonstration of an exact mathematical guage of honesty in commercial trans- 
actions, if successfully accomplished, cannot fail to be interesting, even in theory, to a 
large number of intelligent and conscientious merchants. The mode of putting such a 
principle, when demonstrated, in practice, must be left to the genius and determina- 
tion of individuals, and to the operation of time, under the guidance of an enlightened 
conception of the object to be atttained. 

I regret that my space will not allow me to point out here how the simple labor 
note of the farmer, the mechanic, the housewife, the seamstress, the errand boy, and 
the laborer in every department, is susceptible of becoming a world-wide circulating 
medium, totally abolishing interest or rent on money, and serving better than our ex- 
isting monetary system for carrying on even the largest commercial transactions be- 
tween nation and nation. The most I can hope to do in a short article like this, is to 
infuse the suspicion that the subject has in it more than appears, and the desire to in- 
vestigate farther. 

Respectfully yours, cc. 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


EQUITABLE COMMERCE—COST, THE LIMIT OF PRICE, 


Human beings are subject to various wants. Some of these wants have 
to be supplied to sustain life at all; others to render life comfortable and 
happy. If an individual produced, with no aid from others, all the nume- 
rous things requisite to supply his wants, the things which he produeed— 
his products—would belong to himself. He would have no occasion to ex- 
change with others, and they would have no equitable claims upon him for 
anything which was his. 

But such is not the case. We all want continually for our own support 
or comfort those things which are produced by others. Hence we exchange 


* In giving place to the communication of Mr. Andrews, and the remarks are of general applica- 
tion, we wish to have it distinctly understood that we do not hold ourself responsible for the peculiar 
theories or views of any of our voluntary contributors. As our own time and labors are devoted 
mainly to collecting, condensing, digesting, and arranging the constantly accumulating “ facts and 
figures” bearing upon the well understood topics of our Journal, we find but little leisure, and less 
inclination, were we competent to the task, to examine and discuss every new theory of political 
economy, or new principle of commercial policy. We, therefore, (as we have taken occasion to 
remark before,) open our pages to the free discussion of every topic having a legitimate bearing 
upon the great commercial, industrial, and monetary interests of the country and the world. Our 
object in pursuing such a course is to afford men of thought a medium of communicating their ideas 
to the large and increasing portion of the public who take an interest in commercial affairs. This 
course will continue, in our judgment, to meet with the approbation of every liberal and fair minded 
student of the Merchants’? Magazine.—Ep1ror. 
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products. Hence comes trade—buying and selling—Commerce, including 
the hiring of the labor of others. Trade is, therefore, a necessity of human 
society, and consists of the exchange of the labor, or the products of the 
labor of one person, for the labor, or the products of the labor of another 
person. 

It is clear, if this exchange is not equal, if one party gives more of his own 
labor, either in the form of labor or product, than he gets of the labor of the 
other, either in the form of labor or product, that he is oppressed, and be- 
comes, so far as this inequality goes, the slave or subject of the other. He 
has, just so far, to expend his labor not for his own benefit, but for the 
benefit of another. To produce good or beneficent results from trade, there- 
fore, the exchanges should be equal. Hence the essential element of bene- 
ficial Commerce is equity, or that which is just and equal between man and 
man. 

The fundamental inquiry, therefore, upon the answer to which, alone, a 
science of Commerce may be erected, is the true measure of equity, or what 
is the same thing, the measure of price in the exchange of labor and com- 
modities. This question is one of immense importance, and, strange to say, 
it is one which has never received the slightest consideration, which has 
never, indeed, been raised either by political economists, legislators, or mo- 
ralists. The only question discussed has been, what it is which now regu- 
lates price—never what should regulate it. It is admitted, nevertheless, that 
the present system of Commerce distributes wealth most unjustly. Why 
then should we not ask the question, what principle or system of Commerce 
would distribute it justly? Why not apply our philosophy to discovering 
the true system, rather than apply it to the investigation of the laws accord- 
ing to which the false system works out its deleterious results ? 

Simple equity is this, that so much of your labor as I take and apply to 
my benefit, so much of my labor ought I to give you to be applied to your 
benefit ; and, consequently, if I take a product of your labor instead of the 
labor itself, and pay you in a product of my labor, the commodity which I 
give you ought to be one in which there is just as much labor as there is 
in the product which I receive. 

The same idea may be differently presented in this manner. It is equity 
that every individual should sustain just as much of the common burden of 
life as has to be sustained by any body on his account. Such would be the 
ease if each produced for himself all that he consumed, as in the first case 
supposed above ; and the fact that it is found convenient to exchange labor 
and the products of labor, ought not to be made the means of shifting a 
larger relative proportion of the common burden upon some and of exempt- 
ing others. 

To a well-regulated mind the preceding propositions present an obvious 
and self-evident truth like the proposition that two and two make four, de- 
manding no other proof than the statement itself. It is merely, however, a 
statement of the principle of equity. It leaves the question of the method 
of making an application of the principle still open. It does not furnish the 
means of arriving at the measure of equity. This, then, is the next step in 
the investigation. 

If I exchange my labor against yours, the first measure that suggests it- 
self for the relative amount of labor performed by each is the length of time 
that each is employed. If all pursuits were equally laborious, or in other 
words, if all labor were equally repugnant or toilsome—if it cost equal 
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amounts of human suffering or endurance for each hour of time employed 
in every different pursuit, then it would be exact equity to exchange one 
hour of labor for one other hour of labor, or a product which has in it one 
hour of labor for another product which has in it one hour of labor the 
world over. Such, however, is not the case. Some kinds of labor are ex- 
ceedingly repugnant, while others are less so, and others still more pleasing 
and attractive. There are differences of this sort which are agreed upon by 
ail the world. For example, sweeping the filth from the streets, or standing 
in the cold water and dredging the bottom of a stream, would be, by gene- 
ral consent, regarded as more repugnant, or in the common language on the 
subject, harder work than laying out a garden, or measuring goods. 

But, besides this general difference in the hardness or repugnance of work, 
there are individual differences in the feeling towards different kinds of labor 
which make the repugnance or attraction of one person for a particular kind 
of labor quite different from that of another. Labor is repugnant or other- 
wise, therefore, more or less, according to the individualities of persons. 

If you inquire among a dozen men what each would prefer to do, you 
will find the greatest diversity of choice, and you will be surprised to find 
some choosing such occupations as are the least attractive to you. It is the 
same among women as respects the labors which they pursue. 

It follows from these facts that equity in the exchange of labor, or the 
product of labor cannot be arrived at by measuring the labor of different 
persons by the hour merely. Equity is the equality of burdens, according 
to the requirements of each person, or in other words, the assumption of 
as much burden by each person as has to be assumed by somebody, on his 
account, so that no one shall be living by imposing burdens on others. Time 
is one element in the measurement of the burdens of labor, but the different 
degrees of repugnance in the different kinds of labor prevents it from being 
the only one. Hence it follows that there must be some means of measuring 
this repugnance itself, in other words, of determining the relative hardness 
of different kinds of work before we can arrive at an equitable system of ex- 
changing labor and the products of labor. If we could measure the general 
average of repugnance, that is, if we could determine how people generally 
regard the different kinds of labor as to their agreeableness or disagreeable- 
ness, still those would not ensure equity in the exchange between individ- 
uals, on account of those individualities of character and taste which have 
been adverted to. It is an equality of burden between the two individuals 
whe exchange, which must be arrived at, and that must be according to the 
estimate which each honestly forms of the repugnance to him or her of the 
particular labor which he or she performs, and which, or the products of 
which, are to be exchanged. 

It is important for other reasons of practical utility to arrive at a general 
or average estimate of the relative repugnance of different kinds of labor, es- 
pecially of the most common kinds ; but, as we have seen, if we had already 
arrived at it, it would not be a sufficiently accurate measure of equity to be 
applied between individuals ; while, on the other hand, this average itself 
can only be based upon the individual estimated. The average which now 
exists in the public mind, by which it is understood that field labor, in cul- 
tivating grain, for example, is neither the hardest nor the easiest kind of 
work, and that sewing or knitting is not so repugnant as washing or scrub- 
bing, rests upon the general observation of individual preferences. 

It follows, therefore, in order to arrive at a satisfactory measure of equity, 
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and the adoption of a scientific system of commerce, 1. That some method 
must be devised for comparing the relative repugnance of different kinds of 
labor. 2. That in making the comparison, each individual must make his 
own estimate of the repugnance to him or her of the labor which he or she 
performs, and 3. That there should be a sufficient motive in the results or 
consequences to ensure an honest exercise of the judgment, and an honest 
expression of the real feelings of each, in making the comparison. 

1, That some method should be devised for comparing the relative repug- 
nance of different kinds of labor. This is extremely simple. All that is ne- 
cessary is to agree upon some particular kind of labor the average repug- 
nance of which is most easily ascertained, or the most nearly fixed, and use 
it as a standard of comparison, a sort of yard-stick for measuring the relative 
repugnance of other kinds of labor. For example, in the West it is found 
that the most appropriate kind of labor to be assumed as a standard with 
which to compare all other kinds of labor is corn-raising. It is also found, 
upon extensive investigation, that the average product of that kind of labor, 
in that region, is twenty pounds of corn to the hour. If, then, black-smithing 
is reckoned as one-half harder work than corn-raising, it will be rated at 
thirty pounds of corn to the hour. If shoe-making be reckoned as one-quar- 
ter less onerous than corn-raising, it will be rated at fifteen pounds of corn 
to the hour. In this manner the idea of corn-raising is used to measure the 
relative repugnance of all kinds of labor. 

2. That in making the comparison, each individual must make his or her 
own estimates of the repuguance to him or her of the particular labor which 
he or she performs. This condition must be secured, both for the reasons 
already stated, and because another equally important principle in the true 
science of society is the sovereignty of the individual. The individual must 
be kept absolutely above all institutions. He must be left free even to aban- 
don the principles whenever he choses. The only constraint must be in the 
attractive nature and results of true principles. 

3. That there should be a sufficient motive in the results or consequences 

of compliance with these principles to ensure an honest exercise of the judg- 
ment, and an honest expression of the real feeling of each in making his es- 
timate of the relative repugnance of his labor. The existence of such a 
motive can only be shown by a view of the general results of the system 
upon the condition of society, and the interests of the individual. To estab- 
lish this point conclusively requires a more extended treatise. 
_ If an exchange could be always made and completed on the spot, each 
party giving and receiving an equivalent, that is, an amount of labor, or a 
product of labor, which had in it an amount of repugnance or cost, just 
equal to that in the labor or product for which it was given or received, the 
whole problem of exchanges would be solved. There would in that ease be 
no circulating medium, or anything to perform the part which is performed 
by money in our existing commerce. But such is not the case. Articles 
are not always at hand which have in them the same amount of cost; in- 
deed, it is the rare exception that exact equivalents can be made upon the 
spot in commodities which are mutually wanted. Besides, it may frequently 
happen that I want something from you, either labor, or the products of 
labor, when you, at the time, want nothing of me. In such a case the ex- 
change is only partially completed on the spot, the remaining part waiting 
to be completed at some future time, by the performance of an equivalent 
amount of labor, or the delivery of products or commodities having in them 
an equivalent amount of labor. 
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In such a case as that just stated, it is proper that the party who does not 
make his part of the exchange on the spot should give an evidence of his 
obligation to do so at some future time, whenever called upon, and this is 
the origin of what is called the Labor Note. The party who remains 
indebted to the other, gives his own note, provided the other consents to re 
ceive it, for an equivalent amount of his own labor, or else of the standard 
commodity—say so many pounds of corn, specifying in the note the kind of 
labor, and the alternative. As it may happen that the party receiving the 
labor note may not require the labor itself, or thus—it may be inconvenient 
for the party promising to perform it when it is wanted, it is provided that 
the obligation may be discharged, at the wish of either, in the standard 
commodity instead. On the other hand, although the party receiving the 
note may not want the labor himself, yet some person with whom he deals 
wants it, and hence he can pass the note to a third party who is willing to 
receive it for an equivalent amount of labor, or products, received from him. 
In this manner the labor note begins to circulate from one to another, and 
the aggregate of labor notes in circulation in a neighborhood constitute the 
neighborhood circulating medium, dispensing, so far as this equitable Com- 
merce extends, with money altogether, or rather introducing a new species 
of paper-money, based upon individual responsibility. 

The use of the labor note is not strictly a principle of equity, and 
partakes more of the nature of a contrivance than any other feature of 
the system of equitable Commerce; but yet it seems to be a neces- 
sary instrument to be employed in the practical working of the sys- 
tem. The theory-of equity is complete without it, but the necessity for its 
use arises from the practical fact that exchanges cannot in every case be 
completed on the spot. Hence a circulating medium of some sort is indis- 
pensable, and in order that the system may remain throughout an equitable 
one, in practice as well as in theory, the circulating medium must be based 
on equivalents of labor or cost between individuals. 

The features of the labor note are peculiar, and the points of difference 
between it and ordinary money are numerous and far more important than 
at first appears. They are as follows :— 

1. Its cheapness and abundance. As it costs nothing but the paper upoa 
which it is written, printed, or engraved, and the labor of executing and 
signing it, it may be said, for practical purposes, to cost nothing. The great 
fault of our existing currency is its expensiveness and scarcity. It is upon 
these properties that the whole system of interest or rent on money is 
founded, a tribute to which the rich as well as the poor have to submit, 
whenever they want a portion of the circulating medium to use. To show 
that this is a real and frightful evil in gold and silver currency, and conse- 
quently in all money of which gold and silver are the basis, demands a dis. 
tinct treatise on money. Under the labor note system, every man who has 
in his possession his ability to work, or his character, or in these elements 
variously combined, the assurance of responsibility or the basis of credit, has 
always by him as much money as he needs. He has only to take his pen 
from his pocket and make it at will. There can be no such cases as happen 
now, of responsible men worth their tens or hundreds of thousands of dol- 
Jars in property, but absolutely destitute of money. 

2. Being based on individual credit, it makes every man his own banker. 
This feature of the labor note system is substantiaily contained in the pre- 
ceding statement, but the more important consequences of this fact remain 
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to be pointed out. Bankers are proverbial for their anxiety to maintain 
their credit unimpaired and unsuspected. With them distrust is synony- 
mous with the ruin of their business. Under this system every man, as- 
suming the character of a banker, becomes equally solicitous about the 
maintenance of his credit. Upon the goodness of his reputation for pune- 
tuality of redemption depends the fact of his always having change in 
his pocket. Honesty comes than to a good market, and finds at 
once a pecuniary reward. If his credit is suffered to fall into disrepute 
among his neighbors, he is left positively without money or the means of 
obtaining it, and reduced to the necessity of making all his exchanges on 
the spot. He is put pecuniarily into Coventry. Both the superior advan- 
tages of possessing credit, and the greater inconvenience of losing it conspire, 
therefore, to instal the reign of commercial honor, and common honesty in 
the most minute and ordinary transactions of life among the whole people. 
This result is already satisfactorily proven in practice at one point where 
this system of exchanges has been introduced in the fact that every person 
is anxious to obtain the labor notes of others for use and to abstain, so far 
as he can, from issuing his own, as well as in the general solicitude for the 
preservation of credit, and the general promptitude in redeeming the notes 
that are issued. Notwithstanding the fact that in so small a circle it is only 
a part of the pecuniary transactions of the community which can be carried 
on upon the cost principle, ordinary money having to be used in all transac- 
tions with the world outside, and even within the community, for those 
things which were purchased outside and which cost money, still these re- 
sults have been strikingly exhibited in practice. 

8. It combines the properties of a circulating medium, and a means of 
credit. These qualities have been substantially stated above as separate at- 
tributes of the labor note system ; but the advantage of their combination 
in one and the same instrumentality of Commerce is worthy of a distinct ob- 
servation. At the end of the third year from the commencement of the 
settlement above referred to, there were eighteen families having two lots of 
ground each with houses—nine brick and nine wooden ones—and gardens 
of their own, nearly the whole of which capital was created by them during 
that period. The families, without exception, came there quite destitute of 
worldly accumulations. Thirty dollars in money was probably the largest 
sum possessed by any of them. Others landed there with five dollars and 
ten as the whole of their fortune. They were nearly all families who had 
been exhaused in means as well as broken down and discouraged in spirit 
by successive failures of community, or association attempts at reform. The 
success they have thus achieved, in so short a time, has resulted entirely 
from their own labor, exchanged so far as requisite and practicable upon the 
cost or equitable principle facilitated by the instrumentality of the labor 
note. 

A family arriving without means at the location of a village operating on 
the equitable principle, if their appearance or known character inspires suff- 
cient confidence in the minds of the previous settlers, can immediately com- 
mence operations, not upon charity, but upon their own credit, issuing their 
labor notes, men, women, and youths, so far as their several kinds of labor 
are in demand, procuring thereby the labor of the whole village in all the 
various trades necessary to construct them an edifice, and supply them with 
the necessaries of life, so far as the size of the circle renders it possible to 
produce them on the spot. Labor, even prospective labor, thus becomes 
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immediate capital. Interest and profits being discarded the amount of ca- 
pital thus existing in labor is greatly augmented. The fact that the labor 
of the women and children is sually remunerated with that of the men, 
again adds to the amount of combined capital in the family. By the ope- 
ration of these several causes, a family, which has been struggling for years, 
in the midst of the competion of ordinary Commerce and the oppressions of 
capital, with no success beyond barely holding on to life, may become in a 
short time independent and well provided. Such are the legitimate work- 
ings of the true system of Commerce, and so far as it has been tested by 
ractical operations the results have corroborated the theory. 

The settlers at Trialville, however, would not wish anything said upon 
this subject to be construed into any pledge on their part to supply any ad- 
vantages to individuals coming among them. There is no community or so- 
ciety there in the corporate sense of the term. Every Individual judges 
solely for himself upon what terms he will treat with others, how far he will 
receive their labor notes, or whether he will reccive them at all. Persons 
going there must make up their own opinion whether there is a sufficient de- 
mand for the kinds of labor which they can perform, whether their own up- 
rightness of character, and punctuality in the discharge of obligations are 
such as to inspire and maintain confidence, and, indeed, upon every point 
relating to the subject. No guarantees whatever are given, except such as 
the individual finds in the principles themselves ; while it is left entirely to 
the decision of the individual himself on every oceasion, whether even he 
will act on the principles or not. There is no compact or constitution—no 
laws, by-laws, rules, or regulations of any sort. The individual is kept above 
all institutions out of deference to the principle of individuality, and the so- 
vereignty of the individual which are just as much the fundamental basis of 
true society as the cost principle itself. There must, therefore, be no reliance 
on express or implied pledges, nor upon any species of co-operation which is 
contracted for, and binding by agreement. Besides, the extent to which the 
advantages of the labor note can be rendered available is limited by the 
smallness of the circle, by the prevalence of pursuits unfavorable to the mu- 
tual exchange of labor or products, and by numerous other considerations 
all of which must be judged of by the individual upon his own responsibility, 
and at his own risk.] 

When credit is raised upon the issue of labor notes it has the advantage 
of being based upon that which the party has it in his power to give. He 
has in his own vaults the means of redemption. If a laboring man promises 
money, his ability to pay the money depends upon the precarious chance of 
his finding a demand for his labor. If he gives a labor note, which is re- 
deemed in labor, he secures the means of paying by the act of entering into 
the obligation. Even if the payment is demanded in the : Iternative, and is 
discharged in the standard commodity itself, (corn), or what is more likely, 
in the labor notes of the others, still both these are procured by the ex- 
change of his own labor, and it would appear, upon a full exposition of the 
system, that under the operation of these principles labor will always be in 
demand, so that no laborer need ever be out of employment. As a result 
of this fact every man can know positively beforehand, to precisely what ex- 
tent he can, with safety, issue his labor-notes, the contingencies of sickness 
and death alone excepted. Hence, dishonesty finds no subterfuges. In the 
case of death the heirs possess the property, if there be property, for which the 
notes were given. To refuse to redeem them is a palpable ascertained fraud, 
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and the same powerful motives, which have been shown as operating on the 
original debtor to ensure honesty and punctuality, operate also upon them. 
If they evade the obligation, they are placed in Coventry, and cut off from 
all the advantages and privileges which such an association affords. The in- 
fluence thus brought to bear, upon them is tenfold more potent than laws, 
and the sanctions of laws, in existing society. In the event of sickness, if 
the invalid has accumulated property, it serves to maintain him, and redeem 
his outstanding obligations, precisely as now. Such is the main purpose of 
accumulation. Ifa person has no property at the time his labor notes are 
given, then his credit is based solely on his future labor, and the liability to 
sickness and death enter into the transaction and limit the issue. The risk 
is incurred by the party who receives them. As the amount of these notes 
in the hands of any single individual is generally small, the risk is a mere 
trifle, and has never been found, practically, to be enough to make it worth 
while to take it into account at all. For the contingency of the loss of pro- 
perty by fire or other accidents, between the time when obligations are in- 
curred and their redemption, as well as at all other times, insurance can be 
resorted to, as is done in existing society. Thus the labor note, while it is a 
circulating medium, is at the same time the instrument of a system of credit, 
having all the advantages, with none of the frightful results of insecurity and 
bankruptcy, which grow out of, or accompany the credit system actually pre- 
vailing in the commercial world. 

4. The labor note represents an ascertained and definite amount of labor 
or property which ordinary money does not. We have examples of this 
feature of currency in the railroad and opera ticket, and other similar repre- 
sentations of a positive thing. A railroad ticket represents a ride of a definite 
length to-day, to-morrow, and next day, but a dollar does not represent any- 
thing definite. It will buy one amount of sugar or flour to-day, another 
amount to-morrow, and still a different amount the next day. The impor- 
tance of this feature of the two different systems is immense. It can, 
however, only be exhibited in its consequence by an extended treatise on the 
subject. What has been shown in this article is a mere glimpse at the sys- 
tem of “ Equitable Commerce.” A thousand objections will occur, which it 
is impossible to remove in the space of a Magazine article. It will be per- 
ceived by the acute intellect that a principle is here broached which is abso- 
lutely revolutionary of all existing commerce, Perhaps a few minds may 
follow it out into its consequences far enough to perceive that it promises 
the most magnificent results in the equal distribution of wealth proportioned 
to industry—the abolition of pauperism—general security of condition in- 
stead of continual bankruptey or poverty—universal co-operation, the gene- 
ral prevalence of commercial honor and honesty, and in ten thousand har- 
monizing and beneficent effects, morally and religiously. The system, or 
science of equitable Commerce embraces several fundamental principles. 
The one which I have endeavored to give some idea of in these few words 
is stated thus—Cosr 1s THe ScrentiFic Limir or Price, 
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CLAIM OF TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES TO THE SAME TRACK. 


The decision of Alleghany County Court, in Maryland, in a recent case of 
the Maryland Mining Company vs. the Mount Savage Iron and Coal Company, 
is one of no small importance, in view of the large number of roads now in 
course of construction in mountainous districts of the country. It is somewhat 
as if the New York and Erie Railroad Company should, by virtue of its prior 
charter, claim a right to condemn such portion of the Hudson River Railroad 
—_ from Piermont to New York, as might not be occupied with rails, “The 

ryland Mining Company,” and “the Maryland and New York [ron and Coal 
Company,” were, by their respective charters from the Legislature of Maryland, 
the one passed in March, 1836, and the other in March, 1838, authorized to oon- 
struct railroads, the one from its mines near Frostburg, and the other from its 
works at Mount Savage, to the canal basin, at or near the town of Cumberland, 
and, for that purpose, each was vested with power to condemn lands for the use 
of the road, o a jury summoned by the Sheriff. The last-named company 
commenced its road in the latter part of the year 1843; and upon the 16th of 
January, 1844, in pursuance of its charter, condemned a right of way through 
the “ Narrows,” so-called from the fact that it is a narrow pass between two 
precipitous mountains, and the only place through which the two roads could be 
carried, both companies having been prohibited ia their charters from occupying 
any canal that might be wanted for the main route of the Baltimore and Ohio 
road, or for the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. The land thus condemned em- 
braced an average width of ninety feet, and the Maryland Mining Company 
made, at the time, no assertion of a right to a priority of choice in the location 
of the sites for its road, or any remonstrance whatever against the condemnation 
of the land or the construction of the road by the Maryland and New York Iron 
and Coal Company. But, on the 8th of October, 1850, the Maryland Mining 
Company, held a condemnation on a part of this same land, condemned as afore- 
said, for the purpose of constructing a railroad parallel to the existing road of 
the Maryland and New York Iron and Coal Company, and so close that the ends 
of the cross ties of the two roads would have been in contact. Under the 
charter, the condemnation, to be available, must be confirmed by the County 
Court. * 

In 1847 the railroad of the Maryland and New York Iron and Coal Company 
was sold to John M. Forbes, of Boston, and by him conveyed to the Mount 
Savage Iron Company, which company now hold it, and filed objections to the 
confirmation. 

The chief objection was, that the land now sought to be conaemned by the 
Maryland Mining Company, has been previously condemned by the Maryland 
and New York Iron and Coal Company, and that the same land could not be a 
second time condemned. That although the charter of the Maryland Mining 
Company was the elder, yet that that company having stood by and not remon- 
strated or objected when the original condemnation was made and the road con- 
structed, had waived its priority of choice to a route for the site of its road 
which it could not be vhowed to reassume or assert to the detriment of the 
prior location and construction of the road then existing. The grounds taken 
by the Maryland Mining Company to sustain its condemnation were, first, that 
the condemnation made upon the 16th of January, 1844, embracing as it did an 
extent of ground averaging ninety feet in width, through the Narrows, took in 
more land than was wanted or was necessary to construct the railroad required. 
Secondly, that its charter being older than that of the Maryland and New York 
Iron and Coal Company, it had a priority of choice in the location of its road, 
of which it cannot be deprived. 

In the opinion of the Court, delivered by Chief Justice Martin, these two 
positions were thus disposed of :— 
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The charter of the Maryland and New York Iron and Coal Company, like all 
other charters of the kind in the State of Maryland, provides that when a con- 
demnation is regularly made by a jury, the same shall be confirmed at the next 
County Court, unless cause to the contrary is shown. The original condemna- 
tion of the 16th of January, 1844, was returned to the Court at its April term, 
1844, for confirmation, and no objection having been filed, it was duly confirmed 
by the Court. By this act of confirmation, the condemnation became judgment 
of the Court. Until that confirmation took place objections could have been 
filed by any one interested, but after confirmation, the question of title was settled 
forever. it then became a judgment of this Court, which it would not have 
the power even if it had the disposition, now to revoke or set aside. The matter 
has passed into judgment. The objection, therefore, that too much land was 
embraced in the original condemnation now comes too late. The remainin 

int to be considered then is, whether the fact that the Maryland and New Yor 
ron and Coal Company was made, and the road constructed, under that condem- 
nation, without any remonstrance or objection on the part of the Maryland Mi- 
ning Company, and with a knowledge on its part that such condemnation had 
taken place, and that the road was being constructed thereunder, and after hav- 
ing itself used the road for several years, and paid tolls for the same, is sufficient 
to perclude the company from now asserting its right of prior choice of route in 
one with the location made by the Maryland and New York Iron and Coal 

ompany. 

oan be no doubt that such acquiescence, on the part of the Maryland Mi- 
ning Company, precludes it from asserting the right claimed. It would be in- 
equitable to permit that company after thus acquiescing in the construction of 
the road, and after standing by and seeing another company expend vast sums 
of money, in grading the bed of the road, and laying down the track, now to 
set up any priority of choice in the location of a road, which it might have had 
under its charter. It may be said to bear an analogy to a common case put in 
the books—that if A stands by and sees B building a house, upon A’s land, 
under the supposition that it 5 ate to him, and fails to give B notice of his 
claim or right to the land upon which the building is being erected, he is, there- 
fore stopped from asserting his title to the same. 

But, fortunately, the Court is not, in a question of so much interest, without 
authority to sustain the principle announced. The Court of Appeals of our 
own State, in the celebrated case of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company 
vs. the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, have, in the very able opinion of 
the late Chief Justice of this Court, most clearly and distintely announced the 
legal principle now decided by the Court. On page 151 of the opinion, in 4 
Gill & Johnson, the Court of Appeals says—“ And if after being formed it (the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company) had lain by and suffered the railroad to 
be made without interposing any claim to the route on which the road was con- 
structed, such acquiescence would have umounted to a waiver of its rights, 
which it would not afterwards be permitted to resume to the destruction of the 
road.” 

The counsel for the Maryland Mining Company, have, in argument, contened 
that notwithstanding the prior condemnation of the land by the Maryland and 
New York Iron and Coal Company, yet that the same land is subject to be con- 
demned a second time, and is not exempt from the present condemnation, be- 
cause of the prior condemnation. ‘To sustain this principle the ease of the Bel- 
lona Company has been read from 3 Bland’s Reports. In that case the Bellona 
Company was authorized by its charter to purchase and hold land for the purpose of 
making erections and improvements for the manufacture of gun powder. The 
Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad Company condemned a route for their 
railroad through its lands, which were held by purchase. The Bellona Compan 
contended that as it was authorised by its charter to purchase and hold lands, to 
take any part of them, by condemnation, for the use of a railroad, would be in 
violation of its chartered rights. The case cited decided that the lands of the 
company, though held under its charter, were still liable, like the lands of a pri- 
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vate citizen, to the exercise of the right of eminent domain by condemnation. 
But that case is widely different from the one now under consideration. In 
the case of the Bellona Company, the land sought to be condemned was held, by 
purchase, in the usual way. There had been no previous exercise of the right of 
eminent domain as there had been in the present case. The sovereign power of 
eminent domain has been previously exercised over the very land upon which the 
Maryland Mining Company seeks again to exercise it. This cannot be done. The 
power once used has been exhausted upon the subject. 

The theory upon which private property can be condemned at all, is that it is 
eg public use. The right of eminent domain can only be exercised for the 
public use. 

This power, however, the State may exercise herself, or she may delegate it to 
corporations, or to individuals, who can then exercise it as the agents of the 
State. When the State delegates this power to a corporation, and it is exercised 
by the corporation, the property upon which it is exercised is then dedicated, in 
the eye of the law, to the public use. 

There is another view of the question. The State in granting to a corpora- 
tion the power to exercise the right of eminent domain by condemnation, for the 
purpose of constructing a railroad, enters into a contract with that corporation, 
the effect of which is, that the State, in consideration that the corporation will 
expend its money in the construction of a certain railroad, and which the State 
considers would be a public benefit, grants to that corporation the power to ex- 
ercise the right of eminent domain by condemnation, and to receive tolls, &c., 
for the road. This contract between the State and the corporation, the State it- 
self cannot touch or violate. The contract is protected by that clause of the 
Constitution of the United States prohibiting the State from passing laws vio- 
lating the obligations of a contract. 


FIRE INSURANCE— ACTION FOR CONSPIRACY TO DEFRAUD AN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


In Court of Common Pleas, (Salem, Mass.,) before Judge Wellen. Anna Fos- 
ter vs. Bowditch Mutual Fire Insurance Company :— 


This was an action on a policy of insurance of a stock of millinery and fancy 
goods, kept by plaintiff, in her store at Lewiston Falls, Maine, on which $900 
were insured. By the terms of the policy, two-thirds only of the loss was pay- 
able, and the by-laws required a statement of loss to be made under oath, and in 
ease of any fraud, or fraudulent statement of loss, or false swearing, the policy 
was to be forfeited. The defense set up by the company, was misrepresentation 
in the application for insurance, change of risk, fraud in removing the stock, and 
a fraudulent over-statement of claims for loss, and false swearing. 

The policy was made in May, 1848, and the building and contents were burned 
on the night of the 3d of August, 1849, the plaintiff then having been absent in 
Boston a fortnight, and the store closed. The plaintiff's evidence went to prove 
that on the 7th of July, 1849, the stock in the store was attached for a debt of 
$105, and a schedule taken by the sheriff of the goods; that a mortgage was 
made on the same day of the goods attached, to Messrs. S. C. and M. G, Palmer, 
of Foxborough, Massachusetts, one of the firm being present, and receipting to 
the sheriff for the goods. The sheriff’s value of the goods attached was put at 
$739, and the value of the same goods, in the mortgage to Palmer, at $623. 
The statement of claim made by plaintiff, contained some goods not in the sheriff’s 
schedule, or the mortgage, and valued the goods at $1,150, at retail prices. 

The plaintiff also gave evidence of an examination of the stock on the 14th of 
July, with a view to a purchase, and it was then estimated at $1,200. 

The defendants assumed that there was a conspiracy to defraud the insurance 
company, to which the plaintiff, one Davis, her brother-in-law, and others, were 
parties—that it began with the mortgage on the 7th of July; that the goods were 
secretly sent off in boxes, barrels, and band-boxes ; that there was little or no stock 
in the store, when the plaintiff left, on the 21st of July; that the store was pur- 
posely set on fire, and when burnt there was not twenty dollars worth of prop- 
erty there. 
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The defendants’ proofs rested principally on the testimony of five females from 
Lewiston, who were examined on the stand, and each of whom stated that their 
expenses, and a dollar a day, were paid them by the agent of the company for 
coming to Boston; and that, in addition, the agent had promised to satisfy them 
for their trouble, or pay them as much as they could make at home. They testi- 
fied to being in the shop at or about the time Miss Foster left, and that the stock 
had diminished, or nearly disappeared; and that some of them had looked in the 
window, after the store was closed, and could see few or no goods; that they 
called for bonnets, laces, ribbons, and other goods, and Miss Foster said she had 
none. One witness testified that a large quantity of bonnets and ribbons were 
taken away at the time of the mortgage; and another, that she was the first per- 
son that reached the store at the fire, and looked into the shop through a broken 
pane of glass, and could see only one bonnet on the counter, and a piece of ala- 
paca and mouslin de laine on the shelf. It was also proved that boxes were 
sent off at different times by the express to the railroad. 

The plaintiff met this array of testimony by showing that the rooms over the 
shop were occupied as a dwelling by plaintiff’s brother-in-law, a provision dealer, 
who collected poultry and produce, and sent it to Boston by express, and the 
packages, boxes, &c., sent off, were shown not to have contained any other arti- 
cles. Two witnesses who were present at the mortgage, testified that no bon- 
nets or ribbons were removed at the time of the mortgage, and others who were 
in the store on the day Miss Foster left, testified that there was no material 
change in the stock, except that it had been put away in the drawers, or packed, 
to protect it during the plaintiff’s absence; and that curtains were drawn before 
the shelves, so that the goods behind them could not be seen. It also appeared 
that the particular pieces of goods which one of the defendants’ witnesses, a Mrs. 
Littlefield, testified were all she saw on the shelves when the store was on fire, 
viz :—the alapaca and mouslin de laine, were not in the list of goods, and had not 
been in the shop at all. The evidence was very voluminous on both sides, and 
the trial occupied a week. ys iy 

The court ruled that notwithstanding the law against extra judicial oaths, the 
plaintiff was bound to make oath to her statement of loss, as a condition prece- 
dent to her right to recover; and if there was an overstatement of goods which 
the plaintiff knew were not in the store, or which she had no reason to believe 
were lost; or if she had sworn falsely, she could not recover even for an actual 
loss of a less amount; but had forfeited the policy. That the amount of indem- 
nity was two-thirds of the loss, not at the retail prices, but at the wholesale value 
at Lewiston. That it was incumbent on the plaintiff to prove the loss, and the 
actual value, and the burden of proof was on the defendants to show any fraud 
or removal of the goods, or any false statement or false swearing in the claim. 
It was also proved that the plaintiff had sent her statement to the defendants, 
without retaining a copy, and that after notice, they had declined to furnish a 
copy, or to produce it, unti] the trial; and the plaintiff contended, and the court 
held, that after such notice, the defendants could take no exception to the form of 
the statement, and were confined to the charge of fraud and overstatement set up 
in their specification of defense. 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, and assessed the damages at $621 60. 





ACTION TO RECOVER BACK MONEY PAID FOR COFFEE SOLD, AND ALLEGED TO BE 
OF SAME QUALITY AS A SAMPLE EXHIBITED AT TIME OF SALE. 


In the Court of Common Pleas, (Boston, Mass.,) January 7, 1851. Wm. M. 
Jackson vs. Joseph G. Perley :-— 


This was an action of assumpsit to recover back money—$81 83, paid by the 
plaintiff to the defendant, upon the 15th day of February last, for five barrels, or 
835 pounds of burnt and ground coffee. The writ contained the common counts, 
under which a specification of claim was filed, alleging that on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, the defendant, by his agent, one Berry, sold to the plaintiff five barrels of 
burnt and ground coffee, alleged to be of the same quality as a sample then pro- 
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duced; that the plaintiff paid $81 83 for the coffee at the time of sale; that it 
was soon discovered that the coffee delivered to plaintiff was unlike the sample, 
and worthless, and that, therefore, the plaintiff gave notice to the defendant to re- 
fund the money and take back his coffee. There was also a special count in the 
writ upon the warranty. 

The case was tried at the October term, and resulted in a verdict of $83 50 
for the plaintiff; but afterwards a new trial was nted. 

It ee in evidence, that on the 15th of February, the defendant, aceom- 
panied by Berry, went to the plaintiff's store, and Berry, in the presence and 
hearing of the defendant, said :—This is the gentleman that has the coffee to sell, 
if the plaintiff would like to buy. Berry negotiated the sale, always consulting 
with defendant, and assisted by defendant, took a sample from one of the barrels, 
and showed it to the plaintiff. When a price per pound was agreed upon, and 
the amount caleulated, Berry said :—* There will, be a charge for the barrels, I 
rio et Plaintiff then said, “1 will not have them.” ‘The defendant, however, 
said plaintiff would want something to have the coffee in, and allowed Berry to 
charge nothing for them. Berry rendered a bill, which he then wrote, the defen- 
dant being with him. The plaintiff’s clerk said that it was then after bank hours, 
and as he had deposited the money, he would not make payment in cash. Berry 
said he would rather have cash, but defendant said, “1 would as lief have a check ; 
I know where I can cash it.” It turned out, on the plaintiff’s opening the barrels 
to sell the coffee, that a few inches in depth of coffee, like the sample, was found 
at the ends of the barrels, and all the rest was filled up with coffee which had been 
damaged by salt water, and was nauseous and utterly worthless. It also appeared 
in evidence that the defendant afterwards admitted to a third party, “that every 
spoonful of the coffee” was his, and that he had paid Berry for selling it. 

The defense was, that the defendant did not own the coffee, but that it belonged 
to Berry. There was no dispute as to the quality of the sample, or the coffee. 
It was also objected, that the bill put in by plaintiff as the original bill, was not 
the original. This bill was in the form :— 


Wm. M. Jackson, To Joseph G, Perley, Dr. 
835 pounds burnt and ground coffee, a 10c. TIS 
2 per cent off for cash. Bo Bie aie yee 1 67 
Joseph G, Perley, $81 83 

By N. Berry, Jr. 


The defendant contended the original bill specified that the coffee was adulter- 
ated. The clerk of the plaintiff could not swear that the bill presented was 
the original bill, but he knew of no other, but swore that that bill, or one just 
like it, was the original.. Another witness, also employed in plaintiff's store, tes- 
tified that he filed the bills away, within two days after the sale, and that he had 
never seen any other. The defendant attempted to show that the plaintiff, in his 
evidence at the Municipal Court, where the defendant was tried on an indictment 
found on this same transaction, stated that the bill offered was not the original 
bill; but it appeared that the plaintiff said he could not swear that it was. The 
defendant also attempted to prove that the plaintiff’s witnesses had testified differ- 
ently at the former trial on the criminal prosecution. 

The court ruled that the plaintiff could not recover under the common counts, 
inasmuch as the plaintiff's rescinding of the contract had not been accepted by 
the defendant; but if the jury were satisfied that the coffee was sold by sample, 
and proved to be unlike the sample, then there was a breach of warranty, and the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover, under the special count, the difference between 
what the coffee was worth, as it proved to be, and what it would have been worth 
in the market had it been all like the sample. 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff for the sum of $105 46. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS—INVESTMENTS OF CAPITAL IN RAILROADS AND BANKS—AVENUES FROM THE WEST 
TO TIDE-WATER—THE MONEY MARKET—ACCUMULATION OF GOLD AT THE MINT—EXPORTS AT THE 
PORT OF NEW YORK—CUSTOMS’ DUTIES AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK IN JANUARY—FOR NINE YEARS— 
DIVIDENDS ON UNITED STATES STOCK PAID IN NEW YORK—REVENUE OF PUBLIC WORKS—THE GOLD 
AND SILVER QUESTION—WEIGHT AND RELATIVE FINENESS OF UNITED STATES AND BRITISH COINS. 


Tue general state of business throughout the Union is very satisfactory. The 
production of wealth is very considerable, and the application of means to its 
interchange very great. The construction of railroads is pushed to a great ex- 
tent. In New York $60,769,797 has been so applied, and the roads are all 
profitable. Very many of the western cities have adopted the plan of loaning 
credit, and it will prove injurious to their interests. The amount of capital 
going into railroads, all over the country, is immense, and also into banks. In 
New York the multiplication of these latter is very rapid, and will not fall short 
of an increase of $10,000,000, for the present year. In New England the in- 
crease is also very great. This state of affairs tends to promote an extension of 
credits in making sales, and to revive those long credits which led to the disasters 
of former years, and which caused a suspension of all the banks, in the words 
of Mr. Biddle, “ until next crop,” as if those who had, by getting goods on ecred- 
it, consumed a crop in advance, would go a year without consuming at all, until 
they had paid up. It is, however, the case that the resources of the country are 
vastly greater now than at the date of the former years of speculation. Up to 
1835 there may be said to have been but one route to connect the country west 
of the Alleghanies with the Atlantic, and that was the Erie Canal. There are 
now five in operation, and still another in course of construction. The follow- 
ing are these lines, with their cost and revenue :— 


AVENUES FROM THE WEST TO TIDE WATER. 


Miles, Cost. Revenue—1850, Expenses, Surplus. 
Erie Canal........ 3864 $7,148,789 $2,926,817 $420,000 $2,506,817 
Pennsylvania Canal. 895 12,381,824 1,550,555 996,502 553,963 
Erie Railroad...... 450 20,323,581 1,063,950 513,412 545,538 


N. Y. Northern Line 327 14,669,152 2,896,042 1,005,948 1,890,094 
Baltimore and Ohio. 179 7,227,400 1,387,000 800,000 587,000 








Total—five routes 1,715 $61,745,746 $9,724,364 $8,785,952 $6,083,412 


The revenue of the Erie Canal, in 1835, the year the Pennsylvania Canals 
were opened, was $1,392,130, and that represented all the tolls collected on 
western trade. This last year that trade has paid, on the five lines, a sum 
greater by $8,410,000, or nearly seven times greater, and if we remember that 
the tolls are now very much less than then, we can safely estimate that the trade 
west of the Alleghanies, with the Atlantic slope, was ten times greater in 1850 
than in 1835. We are also to bear in mind that a considerable quantity of goods 
now passes down the lake to Ogdensburg, over Lake Champlain to New York, 
and over the railroad to Boston, constituting a new route; and also that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, already 174 miles, is about to open still another route to 
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the West. In this glance at means of communication, the merchant at once sees 
the broad foundation, on which a large business now rests, as compared with 
fifteen years since. If we continue the view into the vast works of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois, we shall find, that by means of public works, 
what may be called the “ working surface ” of those fertile States has been in- 
creased to a still greater extent, and if our external Commerce this year has been 
large, it has not kept pace with the vast development of our internal intercourse. 

The money market during the month has been exceedingly well supplied with 
funds, and although at times attempts were made, mostly by the banks, to advance 
the rates, they failed, through the promptness with which the loans were re- 
placed from private sources. In almost every case where outstanding loans 
were notified of higher rates, they were paid up with money procured at a less 
figure. This has been the case, although at New York nearly $3,250,000 were 
absorbed in the month of Jannary into the Government Treasury for duties, and 
gold accumulated to the extent of $10,000,000 at the Mint, through the inade- 
quacy of that establishment to perform its duties. It is not alone the abundance 
of mere money (specie and bank-notes) which causes capital to be apparently 
so cheap, but it is the ample supply of natural wealth, which comes down in pay- 
ment of goods consumed, continually canceling obligations, and throwing money 
back into the reservoirs whence it issued. It is also the case that a large amount 
of capital has of late reached this country from Europe in exchange for evidences 
of debt, public and corporate, while in the last ten years, there has been no increase 
of government obligation. 

The emigration of capital, to some extent, assumes the shape of imported goods, 
and the exports are equal to the actual payments. The movement of produce 
sent from the port of New York, not only increases the supply of sterling here, 
but it also swells the amount of bills running on New York, and a new element 
is now entering into the internal exchanges. This is the progress of manufac- 
turing at the South and West. For every bale of cotton manufactured in those 
regions at least $100 less is to be paid the North for cotton goods, and as the 
quantity of produce which comes forward to New York increases, the greater the 
probability of periodical cash drafts from that region. The exports from the port 
of New York for the month of January in several years have been as follows :— 


EXPORTS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Foreign goods. 
Specie. Free. Dutiable, Domestic. Total. 
ss ctete EETER TELL ° $79,478 $58,714 $69,310 $1,520,817 $1,728,321 
DOO cin apccasnce 630,495 48,748 164,420 1,254,787 2,817,812 
BOON ccVcvcceseds 21,762 36,857 124,575 1,939,412 2,122,606 
BOAT op ccnncdanes 73,728 26,273 49,073 8,043,552 8,182,686 
SUES Kade 4oNh se 1,183,517 4,496 222,684 2,456,625 3,867,317 
tum E CLE Tete 122,582 29,955 122,635 2,109,095 2,384,267 
RBEO ov cbwiia ccicices 90,361 74,710 382,141 2,715,520 8,262,852 
ft ae eee see 1,266,281 51,584 422,395 3,152,744 4,893,004 


The value of domestic produce exported in the month of January from the 
port of New York is larger than ever before, exceeding that for the famine year, 
1847, by $152,744. The most gratifying feature of the return is in the steady 
increase of the business in foreign goods. Our warehousing system is causing 
us to recover that carrying trade which the port enjoyed under the bonded 
system of former years. To make a depot for foreign merchandise free of gov- 
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ernment charges, is to facilitate the export of domestic goods, because an as- 
sorted cargo is thus made up on terms as favorable as can be done in England. 
The amount of duties paid into the New York custom-house for the month of 
January has been, as compared with the same month of previous years, as follows: 
CUSTOMS DUTIES AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


Le a Se $548,046 | 1846......... $1,471,884 | 1849......... $1,911,465 
1844......... 1,855,577 | 1847......... 1,484,836 | 1850....... .. 8,010,297 
1845.... .... 1,575,251 | 1848......... 2,537,817 | 1851......... 3,519,053 


The amount received this year has been more than double the average of any 
year prior to the operation of the present tariff, and requires a very large cash 
capital on the part of importers. The payments of dividends on United States 
stock at the Assistant Treasurer’s office have been as follows :— 

DIVIDENDS ON UNITED STATES STOCK PAID IN NEW YORK. 
On stock. On coupons. Total. 


oe Tae ee . $788,967 $172,855 $961,822 
NE, TOBD 6.0 sins <p0-04) cones snndann’ 844,101 169,230 = 1,013,381 
SE oi ds bach04.nes0n4 che banka in 966,979 168,505 = 1,135,484 
a ee oe i ebbewet 1,016,912 149,275 —-:1,166,487 


In these figures we have the progressive accumulation of the Government 
debt at this point, where interest is paid as well on the stock held abroad as on 
those owned in or about New York. The state of the exchanges now indicate 
that, notwithstanding the enhanced business, both of exports and imports, as in- 
dicated in the figures, that no disturbance has taken place in the financial world 
other than that occasioned by the displacement of silver by gold. The aggre- 
gate consumption of all the products of industry has much increased, and the 
interchange of these enhanced quantities constitute the improved trade which is 
so apparent upon all the avenues of intercourse. The following is a table of 
tolls on the main lines for several years :— 





REVENUES OF PUBLIC WORKS. 
1846. 1847. IS{8. 1849. 1850. 

New York Canals........ $2,756,103 $3,635,381 $3,252,212 $3,266,266 $3,226,903 
Pennsylvania Works ...... 1,196,977 1,295,494 1,587,995 1,633,277 1,713,848 
TNO OMONEE gos 63k a vce ex ‘ 612,302 805,019 785,882 713,173 728,085 
Illinois Canals ....... wae Re ED 87,890 118,849 136,331 
Indiana Canals.......... et spleebeirelegel GO. mara a 108,104 134,659 157,178 

Total, Canals.......... $4,565,882 $5,735,894 $5,822,088 $5,866,224 $6,018,340 
New York Railroads .... $2,815,078 $3,166,340 $8,724,470 $4,289,205 $5,780,404 
South Carolina ........ ‘ 589,081 718,110 800,073 892,408 912,729 
Little Miami Railroad ... 116,052 221,139 280,085 321,303 405,607 
Michigan Central ....... 277,478 847,555 373,931 600,986 860,559 
Georgia Central. :...... é 400,935 383,863 582,014 626,813 753,883 


Macon and Western ..... 128,430 147,768 161,569 198,517 207,040 
Philadelphia & Baltimore. 568555 648,065 688,102 627,904 687,700 








LO aa apie aia 1,900,115 2,002,945 1,692,555 1,938,590 2,860,786 
Baltimor and Ohio....... 797,064 1,101,936 1,213,664 1,241,705 1,848,805 
Total, Railroads....... $7,592,788 $8,732,825 $9,466,463 $8,732,426 $11,812,015 


These works indicate an improvement of 50 per cent in the aggregate internal 
transportation, supposing the toll had remained the same. Inasmuch, however, 
as these have undergone large reductions, the aggregate increase of actual trans- 
portation must be much larger than 50 per cent. It is also the case that the in- 
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crease of local manufactures has diminished the transportation of produce in the 
raw state. 

The accumulation of gold in the country, together with the prospect of an 
immense increase in the supply for the ensuing year, not only of gold, but silver, 
will so affect the exchange that we have thought proper to enter here into some 
examination of the subjet. It is not generally known that discoveries of silver 
have been made in California, to an extent which leaves no doubt but that the 
relative values of the two metals will be maintained, although the supply of both, 
in relation to other property, will be greatly increased, and both become staple 
exports from this country. 

Most countries, it is known, use the precious metals as currency, but the 
United States alone makes both metals, and the coins of all nations, a legal ten- 
der. In Europe almost all the nations have silver alone as a legal currency. 
England, on the other hand, has gold alone, with silver to the amount of 40s. 
only. The United States make both metals. Now it is obvious, that to 
ascertain what a par of exchange is, it is requisite to know what the standard 
coin of one country is worth in another, at the time. But the value of both 
metals is always changing in relation to each other. When the mines of Ameri- 
ca were discovered gold was worth 1 to 10 of ‘silver; that is, one ounce of gold 
was worth ten of silver. The new supplies of the latter metal diminished its 
relative value, until at the close of the last century, one ounce of gold was worth 
fifteen of silver. Now, in coining, all countries vary the legal relative value of 
silver. Inthe United States it was 15 to 1; in England, 14} to 1; in Hamburg, 
15 to 1; in Paris, 15} to 1; in Madrid, 16 to 1. Now it will be observed that 
the state of the markets for exchange affects the value of the metals, relatively : 
a demand for gold will raise its relative value, and for silver, decrease it. During 
a part of the eighteenth century, Spanish pillar dollars circulated in these, then 
colonies, and in London they were worth 4s, 6d., each; that is to say $4 44 4 
was £1 sterling. Since that time silver has fallen in value, until it came to be 
worth 4s, 10d. per ounce, 4s, 2d. each, making the sovereign $4 874; but this 
changing value was not expressed in dollars and cents per £, but in per cent: 
and this erroneous expression has perpetuated the error. 

Since the commencement of the present century, both the standards of Eng- 
land and the United States have undergone achange. In 1816 a complete new 
coinage took place in England, by which the value of coin was advanced 6} per 
cent. That is to say, before that time one ]b., Troy, of standard gold, 22 carats, 
was coined into 44} guineas; after that, into 46 29.40 sovereigns. From a 
Troy pound of silver 62 shillings had been coined, afterwards 66 shillings. This 
latter was higher than the market price of silver, and was designed to keep those 
coinsin the country. Of course this change affected their relative value to United 
States coins, and the gold par between the countries has changed three times. 
Thus, under the law of 1790, the eagle of $10 contained 247.5 grains, pure 
gold, 270 grains, standard; and the English guinea of that time, 118.65 grains, 
pure gold, or 128 grains, standard, and was worth, as compared to the eagle, 
$4 76. In 1792. law of Congress ordered the Custom-House to value the 
English coins at 100 cents for every 27 grains, actual weight; which was valu- 
ing the guinea at $4 74. When the English coinage was changed, in 1816, the 
sovereign contained 113.11 grains, and the eagle remaining the same. The par 
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was $4 56 for gold; consequently very little gold came here, and nearly all the 
coinage was of silver. It also happened that the relative value of gold to silver 
from 15 to 1, had declined to 16 to 1, which aided the change in the British 
coins in sending the gold from this country—a change became necessary—and in 
1834 the Gold Bill did for our currency what had been done for that of England, by 
act of Parliament, in 1816; that is to say, the pure gold in the eagle was reduced 
from 247.5 grains, to 232 grains, at which rate the par of gold between the 
United States and England was raised to $4 87 5. The changes are seen in 
the following table :— 

UNITED STATES AND BRITISH COINS. 


EaGte. SovEREIGN, 
Years. Weight. Pure gold. Weight. Pure gold, Relat. price. 
RU 4 awe ee vas 210s 666 247.5 128.... 118.65 $4 76 
Sarre BIO, s:0 247.5 iS Pe 113.11 4 56 
SUE Sirens 054% ye 232.0  : a 113.11 4 87 
WOOT Rees be c0e oe’ 258... 2382.2 128,... 113.11 4 86 


In the United States, the silver remaining the same, the taking of 15 grains 
of gold out of the $10 gold piece, raised the relative value of silver to 16 to 1, 
and this seems to have been about the true average hitherto. Now it will be ob- 
served that London is the great market for silver, whence Europe supplies itself. 
It is there not money, but merchandise. When there is a demand for it on the 
continent, it rises in price, and, of course, like any other merchandise, it is sent 
to the place where it sells best. As an instance, in 1829, dollars sold in London 
4s. 9d. per 0z.; $1,000 weigh 866 oz. At the same time dollars were at par in 
New York. The French Revolution of 1830 caused a demand for the continent, 
and dollars rose in London to 4s. 114d. per 0z., and to 24 per cent premium in 
New York; just as cotton, or any other article, rises here when there is a de- 
mand here. Now suppose a merchant owes in London £1,000, and the currency 
here being dollars, he is to remit them in payment. Dollars are not money in 
London, and he looks at the best quotations and finds new dollars sell 4s. 10d. 
per ounce. As $1,000 weigh 866 oz., they are there worth 4s. 2d., or 50d. each; 
consequently to pay £1,000, requires $4,800, and to send them according to the 
proforma of an actual shipment of United States money made for the last month, will 
cost $200 more, say $5,000. Instead of doing this, he buys a bill of exchange, 
for which the account will run thus :— 





A. to B. Dr 
Foe BAN dnt Gh BOR BIA 0O «0. 00s 0.4. 00:0 0.00 0804000 4, 60.0905 08045 $4,444 44 
Advance 9 per cemt. ....cccccccccccessccccccecsecvccccseces eee 399 99 
$4,844 33 
Brokerage }¢ per cent........ Oo ese eeceeeprcceroeseeeee eee 12 11 
$4,856 44 


Now this bill, at 9 per cent premium, has cost him $143 56 less than the ex- 
pense of sending dollars, or /ess than par, notwithstanding the absurd manner of 
making out the bill. Again, if say a stock bond for $1,000 is sold in London 
at 2 per cent, what is called par, $4 44 per £, the payment is £225, for which 
$1,078 may be bought in the market, which is $4 84 per £. If the 225 sove- 
reigns are brought home, they are worth about the same here. The movement 
of the metals never takes place either way, however, until the variation of the ex- 
change will cover the cost. Thus sovereigns cannot be sent from London to 
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the United States when exchange is over 5} per cent premium, and cannot go 
back when it is less than 103, being a range of nearly 5 per cent; and American 
gold cannot go under 11}. It has been supposed that from the increased supply 
of gold, instead of silver continuing to fall, it would rise in value, and perhaps 
get back to the old par of $4 44. Many of the countries of Europe, as Holland, 
for instance, are abandoning gold as a standard, in this view. This idea, how- 
ever, is premature, and France has determined to adhere to both standards. The 
following pro forma shows the actual cost of exported United States gold :— 


AMERICAN GOLD FROM NEW YORK TO LONDON, 
ETE LILES NL EME OE 














Insurance $101,000 at 4 per cent.......... 20000 cee eee $505 
Policy, kegs, packing, and charges... ...........0e0005 5 50 
_— 510 50 
NG OY OI ns ckik cen cn cathe s o+ce.0pedabenevesos $100,510 50 
Proceeds 2 kegs containing 10,000 eagles melted into 30 bars weighing 
447 lb. 7 oz. 16 dwt. 3 grains, reported wore 1% grains, equal to 489 
Ibs. 4 0z., 12 dwt. 3 grains standard, or 5,272 oz. 12 dwt. 3 grains at 
SEI on sb anid > samantetd spomstennacde ake aaqwicsacad*acnd ss £20,497 5 1d. 
Allowed by melters for adherence to crucibles. ..........c00eeee05 218 8 
£20,500 8 4 
Charges at Liverpool freight §............esseeceeees £78 26 
dar as dnad do dp és.eson nena esp es ene 1100 
London insurance, 38. per £100........00 0. cece ee eees 80 15 0 
Postage and car Bire. oo... ossiicce cscs cecces écdiedh 8 0 
Cartage to and from melters....... od pines Recenwesions 1 00 
nas 46 tnd ch cackd ands shes c8ks saben ten sas 11 40 
BIG so bs ss ce vedevecccgcdinessdesdccesecece 7.10 6 
13010 0 
£20,369 138 4 
Add interest on bills, say 50 days, at 3 per cent...............0005 8417 6 
£20,454 10 10 
Less commission on bills 4 per cent on £20,352 15s. 7d... ... 00s ees 10115 3 
Cambs Be Gemhahs 30665 £6 UIA B EE oh Fi i eeseveeds £20,352 15 7 


Which amount drawn at 60 days sight to produce $100,510 50, equals an ex- 
change of 1114. The same operation on Mexican dollars to Paris or London, 
results in a rate of 9.46 on the latter, and 5.214 on the former place, 

The repeal of the English Nrvigation Laws, the act for which eame into op- 
eration at the beginning of 1850, has not produced the ruinous effect upon our 
shipping interests which was predicted by its opponents. The foreign vessels 
entering the ports of the United Kingdom during the ten months ending Novem- 
ber 5th, 1850, have been 11,059, measuring 1,749,031 tons; while the British 
shipping entering in the same period have been 15,570, measuring 3,365,033 
tons. The foreign vessels clearing in the same period outwards were 9,952, of 
1,661,242 tons, and the British ships, 15,503, of 3,439,713 tons. 
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COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1849-50. 


We have received, through the courtesy of the Hon. Messrs. Dickinson and Sewarp, 
United States Senators, of New York, early copies of the official “ Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting a Report of the Register of the Treasury, of the 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1850.” Last year, the same document for the year ending June 30th, 1849, was only 
received in time to lay its important figures before our readers in the number for 
July, 1850, twelve months after the close of the commercial or fiscal year. It will, 
perhaps, be recollected by our readers that we have; for several past years, called the 
attention of Congress to the subject, and urged the importance of having the Report 
printed, and laid before both Houses at the commencement of each session, Last year 
we incidentally met with a member of the United States Senate, and directed his 
attention to the subject. That gentleman admitted the propriety and importance of 
our suggestion, and, in September, 1850, introduced a bill “to provide for the printing 
of the Annual Report upon Commerce and Navigation,” which passed both branches 
of the National Legislature, and was approved by the President, September 16th, 1850. 
This act, which is appended to the Report before us, (for year ending 30th of June, 
1850,) provides :— 

Sec. 1. “That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause the Annual 
Report upon Commerce and Navigation to be completed at as early a day before the 
first Monday in January in each year as is practicable. 

“Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, That when completed, or in the course of its 
progress towards completion, if that will give despatch to the business, the work of 

rinting, under the superintendence of said Secretary, shall be commenced, and the 
whole shall be printed and ready for delivery on or before the first day of January 
next ensuing the close of the fiscal year to which the report relates. : 

“Sro, 3. And be it further enacted, That until Congress shall otherwise direct, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be printed, in the same manner as other 
printing of the Department, twenty thousand copies of said Report, which shall be 
distributed as follows :—First, the usual number for the use of the members of the two 
Houses and their officers; second, tive hundred copies for the use of the Treasury 
Department; and thirdly, as nearly as may be, five thousand copies to the Senate, 
an thirteen thousand copies to the House, to be distributed by the members of each 
House. 

“Sno. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Report aforesaid, except such as are to 
be bound with other public documents, shall be substantially bound :— Provided, That 
the expense thereof shall not exceed twelve and a half cents for each eopy.” 

Although the act provides that the Report “shall be printed and ready for delivery 
on or before the first of January,” &ec., no copies made their appearance in either House 
of Congress until near the middle of January. There is no necessity for the delay of 
the intervening month between the time when Congress meets, on the first Monday in 
December, and the first Monday in January, the period specified in the act for the 
publication of the Report. The Report is a simple record of the imports, exports, and 
tonnage of each State, compiled at the Register’s Office in Washington, from returns 
received from the custom-houses in the several collection districts of the United States 
It is not, therefore, desirable to have it left open until Congress meets before it is 
printed, as no alteration or amendment can be made in the statements by any action of 
that body. Congress should, therefore, have directed by this act the report to be com. 
pleted, printed, and ready for delivery on the first Monday in December, instead of the 
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first Monday in January. The wheels of legislation, however, move slow, and we 
should be thankful that so much has been accomplished in a right direction, and that, 
instead of waiting a year for this important document, we have the promise of getting 
it some six months earlier. 

These reports are susceptible of being rendered more useful in other respects to the 
merchant, statesman, and political economist. We do not mean by this remark, to say 
that the present Report is not, in every respect, equal to any that have preceded it, 
for it is merely a copy of a plan adopted in the Report of 1821, the first of the kind, 
which has been continued annually from that time to the present, with little or no 
variation, either in the arrangement of the materials, or by the introduction of new 
matter, calculated to illustrate more clearly the rapidly increasing commerce of the 
Union. The admirable reports of the British Board of Trade, and Customs’ Depart- 
ment of the French Government, particularly the latter, are models which, if not copied, 
entire, are, nevertheless, replete with suggestions worthy of being adopted by our own 
Government. 

. VALUE OF THE DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF THE EXPORTS OF THE GROWTH, PRODUCE, AND 


MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES, DURING THE YEAR COMMENCING ON THE IST DAY 
OF JULY, 1849, AND ENDING ON THE 80TH OF JUNE, 1850. 




















PRODUCTS OF THE SEA. | Vegetable food— 
RE ad ie Se AES $648,745 
3 nye Sahai y $788,794 | Flour .. 0... sieecceee's 7,098,570 
rmace a + | . Indian corn......... . 3,892,198 
hale and other fish oil 672,640 | ; , 
| Indian meal ......... 760,611 
Whalebone .......... 646,483 , 
8 ; tape a TCPGET PE 216,076 
Spermaceti candles. ... 260,107 R ’ 
: f ye, oats, and other 
Dried or smoked fish. . 365,349 ‘ 
ickled fish 91.445 | small grain and pulse 121,191 
Pickled fish.....+..-. , Biscuit or ship bread . . 334,123 
saasain|. SOM... keke. 99,833 
ommneneg Oe Re a 24°974 
PRODUCTS OF THE FOREST. NG hdc a nos cadsae . 2,631,557 
Vid | $15,822,837 
H ’ ’ 3 
Staves, shingles, boards, ne] Oneabnni’s, 20.8. . 71,984,616 
hewn timber....... $2,437,079 | 
He Pe eee 9,951,023 
Other lumber ..... ane gi Hemp 5633 
Masts and spars...... 2, Reet he Peet RY , 
Oak bark and other dye ena} yee oem erareeraee 
Manufactures of nee , 1,948,752 Hops tamer hee 149692 
Naval stores, tar, pitch, sah iedechg he tds m4 nahn 
rosin, and turpentine 1,142,718 Brown mo! Sapenenes 23,037 
tac “Fier 
Skins and Se 852,466 BANUPACECERS. 
Le, EES PPE TEE 118,055 
$7,442,503 | Refined sugar.......... 285,056 
out Crpchate iiis.c0ceccusiee 2,260 
a Spirits from grain ...... 48,314 
Of animals— aoe from molasses ... 268,290 
Beef, tallow, hides, and olasses ......... eee 14,137 
horned cattle...... . 1,605,608 | Vinegar...... cowevad ee 11,182 
Butter and cheese .... 1,215,463 | Beer, ale, porter, and cider 52,251 
Pork, (pickled) bacon, Linseed oil and spirits of 
lard, live hogs...... 7,550,287 | turpentine........... 229,741 
Horses and mules..... 139,494 | Household furniture... .. 278,025 
Sheep: .. ..0.csee% vas 16,753 | Coaches & other carriages. 94,722 
, On ree ee 22,778 Rc bikiciaid es alstatind icc 68,671 
———— | Saddlery............... 20,893 
$10,549,383 ' Soap and tallow candles . 664,963 





























Snuff and tobacco....... 648,832 
Leather, boots, and shoes 193,598 
Cables and cordage ..... 51,357 
a ererrrrrr 190,352 
GANG 6 oo cc cvicedacciteces 15,103 
Lead .. ee 12,797 
Tron—pig, bar, and nails . 154,210 
Castings........ 79,818 
All manufactures of 1,677,792 
Copper and brass, and cop- 
per manufactures ..... 105,060 
Medical drugs.. ......- 334,789 
$5,680,768 
Cotton piece goods— 
Printed and colored . . 606,681 
Uncolored..... eree 8,774,407 
Thread and yarn . 17,405 
All manufactures of... 335,981 
$4,734,424 
Flax and hemp— 
Cloth and thread ..... 1,183 
Bags and all manufac- 
tures of . beicas 10,593 
Wearing apparel ...... 207,632 
Earthen au pperel stone ware . 15,644 
Combs and buttons . 23,987 
Brushes of all kinds. . is wie 2,827 
Billiard tables and appara- 
Peer rye eee 2,295 
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Umbrellas and Is. . 8,395 
Morocco and other leather 

not sold by the pound. 9,800 
Fire-engines & apparatus. 3,140 
Printing-presses and type 29,242 
Musical instruments..... 21,634 
Books and prin ae 119,475 
Paper and stationery. . 99,696 
Paints and varnish...... 67,597 
Manufactures of glass .. 136,682 
Manufactures of tin. ... 13,590 
Manufactures of pewter 

and lead .......... 22,682 
Manufactures of marble 

and stone, .....se.ee 34,510 
Manufactures of gold and 

silver, and gold leaf... 4,583 
Gold and silver coin... .. 2,046,679 
Artifiial flowers and jew- 

I 6964. 04is es 60405 45,283 
‘SPORES <<. cccoscce Hewua'd 10,370 
Brick and lime petiekous 16,848 

$13,374,059 

0 Aer 167,090 

MBL ics cig a cnae 107,018 
Articles not enumerated— 

Manufactured........ 8,869,071 

Other articles ........ , 679,556 

Grand total........ $136,946,912 


VALUE OF THE DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES TO EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, AND 
TO DOMINIONS OF EACH FOREIGN POWER, DISTINGUISHING THE AMOUNT SHIPPED IN AMERI- 
CAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS, FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1850. 





To the do- 
In American _In foreign To each minions of 
Whither exported. vessels. vessels, country. each power. 
OS SPE ARE éhuoos veneers’ $233,124 $433,311 $666,435 $666,435 
Prussia ....... es ws 5a ols ope” --ceeeee ‘ 70,645 40,645 70, 645 
Sweden and Norway onan eee’ ‘ 126,757 541,823 668,580 
Swedish West Indies ......... 93,463 4,718 98,176 f 766,756 
Denmark .........+:. oetéseee 16,070 149,804 165,874 
Danish West Indies........... 820,913 46,297 867,140 ; 1:988,014 
Hanse Towns.....c.eesseceece 719,519 38,601,261 4,320,780 4,320,780 
pO ERE See oe aes 1,164,686 1,023,415 2,188,101 
Dutch East Indies........... , 172,355 8,178 180,533 
Dutch West Indies.......... . «844,211 20,124 364,335 [ 7829,988 
Dutch Guiana ............6. ‘ Sh 97,014 
Belgium .......s.scescecees+ 1,925,089 242,868 = 2,168,357" 2,168,857 
England.......... eeeeeceeee 938,475,535 26,211,424 64,686,959 ) 
Scotland ............ Jeestece “anaes 1,589,594 8,021,740 
TOOIIOG so visinnieseces Sak keece 386,680 638,351 1,025,031 
MONE woh dcsess cdbekecce 167,776 18,531 186,307 
mie ae es ee suunieee és 75,829 Raeeaw 75,829 
ritish East Indies ........... 502,613 et er 502,613 
Cape of Good Hope . , <a one 2h 143,219 [ 51,687,051 
Honduras . . ca. 6s MUGS Vee 171,729 255 171,984 
British Guiana. Note eo teeeweses 406,531 96,245 502,776 
British West Indies...... eooee 2,611,440 1,001,862 8,612,802 
Canada. .. ‘ scceceeee 2,944,608 1,696,848 4,641,451 
British American ‘Colonies ieee 386,792 2,780,048 8,116,840 J 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. III, 23 
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TOTAL VALUE OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES——CONTINUED. 


Whither exported, 

France on the Atlantic........ 
France on the Mediterranean. . . 
French West In:ies. 
Miquelon and French fisheries. . 
French Guiana... ........... 
Bourbon ........ eieéko cares 
Spain on the Atlantic......... 
Spain on the Mediterranean, ... 
Teneriffe and other Canaries . 
Manilla and Philippine Islands . 
OS ry ey pee: sa aes 
Other Spanish West Indies .... 
a Pere yes 
Madeira i gtpewdeetes Vode ces 
Fayal and other Azores ....... 
Cape de Verd Islands......... 
Italy generally.......... tear 
Sicily 
TT Teri ery sr 
EE 9 ua oc des bSuNuS< 
Trieste and other Austrian ports 


ee ee ee eee ee) 


Turkey, Levant, &c......... ‘ 
MET 6) coves chéchs SeSTRCES 
pO is Ss ya 
Central Republic of America... 
New Grenada ......... ees 
ois a ons Sp pa ake 
PEL eT eee vorers 


Cisplatine Republic........... 
Argentine Re oe 


ee eeeeeee 


Chili code wevecvessecece eeeet 
a ea oaks lee eb eck 
PNT c0n0 spetnans senkawe 
Rh a . 
West Indies generally ..... eee 


South America generally .. ... 
Asia generally....... 
Africa generally .......... 

South Seas and Pacific Ocean .. 


WO : asin é ines ese 


In American 
vessels, 
15,769,622 
771,874 
211,007 


853, 727 
131,645 
11,634 
16,817 
4,441,290 
747,755 
112,970 
117,746 
11,318 
38,186 
1,074,804 
25,047 
403 
41,477 
695,071 
204,397 
1,108,613 
1,423,512 
55,544 
887,996 
596,639 
2,634,790 
39,746 
474,307 
1,272.210 
147,540 
24,414 
1,485,961 
63.998 
22,256 
315,463 
654,976 
169,025 


In foreign 


1, 


8, 


vessels, 
165,169 1 
244,112 
58,370 
950 


251,932 
124,717 
8,890 
88,966 
68,307 
60,008 
19.128 
3,108 
8,857 
492,362 


seeee 


102,394 
75,279 
1,681 


3,941 


eeeerere 


To each To dominions 
country. of each pow’r. 
6,934,791 
1,015 weed 
269,377 
2.517 18,278,151 
43,405 
12.575 
605,659 
3,256,362 
20,524 
16.817 9,245,680 
4,580,256 
816.062 
i364 | 
136,874 
14,421 871,316 
47,048 
1,567,166 1,567,166 
60,577 50,577 
170,764 170,764 
45,664 45,664 
1,179,893 1,179,893 
204,397 204,397 
1,211,007 1,211,007 
1,495,791 1,498,791 
57,225 57,225 
970,619 970,619 
678 462 678,462 
2,728,767 2,72%,767 
60,024 60,024 
718,381 718,831 
1,297,133 1,297,133 
258,989 258,939 
24,414 24,414 
1,485,961 1,485,961 
67,934 67,984 
22.256 22,256 
815,468 315,463 
430,982 530,932 
169,025 169,025 








FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM UNITED STATES, 


VALUE OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM 


COUNTRY, DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1850. 


Free of Paying duties 


Whither exported. duty. ad vilorem, Total. 

ee eee ceeeeeees $16,981 $181,525 $198.506 
Prussia ...64cihud th boce HOSP Os 27,991 27,921 
Sweden and Norway..... 2,758 48,852 51,610 
Swedish West Indies . 465 701 1,166 
Demmark . 5 eis... ee ‘ 9,627 11,079 20,706 
Danish ‘Vest Indies...... 81,638 83,180 114,818 
Te ty ke 853,767 531,975 885,742 
Holland........ EGab seas 61,149 855,415 416,564 
Dutch East Indies...... ‘ 219,400 43,552 262,952 
Dutch West Indies ...... 42,724 13,959 56,683 
Dutch Guida iiss. os EE 5,825 5,425 
Belgium .. 266essisis aoe 209, 084 166,319 375,408 
PE ss cvcwevensawes 2,394,940 1,815,381 4,210,271 


In American, 


vessels, 


$152,789 


204,287 
157,786 
262,952 
55,883 
§,425 
288,023 
2,618,571 


. $89,616,742 $47,330,170 $136,946,912 $136,946,912 


THE UNITED STATES TO EACH FOREIGN 


In foreign 
vessels, 
$45,767 
27,991 
61,610 
831 
4.603 
8,969 
681,455 
258,778 


eeeeee 


87,380 
1,5 91,70 





PARE REE ROLES 


it ROS, 
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VALUE OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM THR UNITED STATES—-CONTINUED. 


Free of Payiug duties In American In foreign 
Whither “eat duty. ad valorem, Total. vessels, vessels, 
Pr ee ° eseees $183,679 $183,679 $71,496 $112,183 
BI SS eugeses cscs $31.0 sccces 42,693 42,693 1,728 40,965 
Gibraltar . rt eer ° $42,085 18,397 60,482 60,271 211 
DCL bcctawad vee cs 19,475 19,576 39,051 $9,051 ian 
British East Indies ...... 35,000 121,846 156,846 143,846 13,000 
British West Indies...... 100,376 78,268 178,644 31,237 147,407 
British Honduras...... «e 2,241 14,310 16,551 16,551 064 0S 
British Guiana.......... 20,000 2,663 22,663 22,568 95 
SRE é6 ok O45 6 00s ong 606,508 682,862 1,289,370 700,936 588,434 


British American Colonies 34,666 466,708 501,374 94501 476,878 
France on the Atlantic... 1,365,986 358,929 1,724,915 1,439,973 284,942 
France on the M’dite’ranean 43,418. 114,737 158,155 130,755 27,400 








MEE SOR Mines c's SAGE he oss “ 2,200 SOG ocean 2,200 
French West Indies..... P 5,194 13,097 18,291 4,789 10,502 
French Guiana.........6 ss eees 1,382 1,382 1,382 ere 
Spain on the Atlantic. . 27,613 945 28,558 27,613 945 
Spain on the Mediterranean 85,792 11,063 96,855 85,792 11,063 
Teneriffe and oth’r Canaries GOGBis eae sees 5,065 4,954 111 
Manilla and Philippine Isles et 1,450 1AGD:..: + easteas 
Mis « awsanse acces +s saath 181,799 278,242 460,041 453,446 6,595 
Other Spanish West Indies 66,164 27,427 93,591 90,663 2,928 
DL hiieiccs sect scene 5,236 5,236 479 4,757 
MOGIEO.:« o0:in Vv pieisce oo ie ae 6,527 6,527 5,957 570 
Fayal and other Azores... —..... ‘. 2,152 2,152 2,152 ee | 
Cape de Verd Islands.... =. ..... 2,167 2,167 SAGT . . nti 
TREN ie i's see ose ihe 184,250 55,654 239,904 214,521 25,383 
ED os canta ith a's ss Ont 6,291 6,733 13,024 4,408 8,616 
Sar unin cia e wees bees ae ° 41,600 44,536 86,136 18,790 67,346 
PE ig 5 5's win 20,938 2,53 28,468 23,358 110 
tees” rh Liisa iiliae' 06 aut 149,832 162,279 312,111 104,776 207,385 
Turkey, Levant, d&c...... 85,013 18,331 63.344 GS344. cixaaate 
Hayti oe © GAC Ree ee 0 0 0isn 17,195 121,986 139,181 181,181 8,000 
BMEIOO cs caw cen ue <6 os 5,921 508,115 514,036 491,728 22,308 
Central Republic, SrA. 142 12,825 12,967 BE. OCT... > «nelatha 
New Grenada........... 783,569 212,081 285.600 245,068 40,532 
MOMOLUGIA  v ivin x00 000 one's 817,739 22,269 840,008  38382,195 7,813 
Fe eee ere 323,422 149,925 475,347 462,086 11,261 
Cisplatine Republic...... 697 821 1,518 1,223 295 
Argentine Republic. ..... 261,150 85,161 346,311 299,962 46,349 
ON eee yr are eT 10,511 10,511 1051  .::teonkis 
RY. < s badass Sh aS 13,902 111,686 125,588 112,182 13,456 
SN oS wud ads 60 0a 769 16,020 16,789 7,970 8,819 
SRO’. . ; saiatae as oo oe 81,080 88,176 119,256 139,266 © ai .aai 
South America generally. 46,400 4,042 50,442 50449 =. we cdd'. 
Asia generally .......... 5,200 8.121 13,321 CD eee is 
Africa generally ........ 1,997 26,337 28,334 28,013 321 
South Seas and Pacific... . 2,975 17,862 20,837 TOG 1558. ude ie « 

("Re Ter $7,575,447 $7,376,861 $14,951,868 $9,998,299 $4,953,509 
Entitled to drawback .... 0 ...... 1,079,118 1,079,118 588,270 490,848 
Not entitled to drawback. 7,575,447 1,035,952 8,611,899 6,278,720 2,332,679 
From warehouse ........ 9 ...e0. 5,261,291 6,261,291 3,131,809 2,129,982 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


STATEMENT OF MERCHANDISE IMFORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 80TH, 1850. 


Free of Paying In American In foreign 
Whence imported. duty. duties. Total. vessels, vessels, 
SS $57, 018 $1,454,554 $1,511.572 $1,367,475 $144,097 


rv 520 26,949 27,469 18,838 8,631 
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STATEMENT OF GOODS, WARES, AND MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO UNITED STATES—CONTINUED , 
In American In fore’ 


Whence exported. 
Sweden and Norway.. 
Swedish West Indies . 
Danish West Indies. . 
Hanse Towns......... 


Dutch East Indies ..... 
Dutch West Indies .... 
Dutch Guiana. pascken 
Scotland 


Cap. of Good Hope.... 
British West Indies, sa 
British American col’nies 
Other British Colonies. . 
RID sw boc se aeawieae 
France on the Atlantic . 
France on Mediterranean 
French Guiana........ 
French West Indies... . 


Spain on the Atlantic . 


Spain on Mediterranean. 

Teneriffe, other Canaries 
— Philippine Isles 
Other Spanish W. Indies 
Port se ecesccceece 
BED cnpassccesecs 
Fayal and other ‘Azores. 

Ital oe sececens ° 
ee 
SEED 5 ccccbapeccces 
Trieste, dic. ........... 
ET ccncntannseroee 
BFR. vccesh ssaces ; 
BOMEOO.. 055 hc 0s sees : 
Central Republic, S. A.. 
New Grenada......... 
Venezuela... ........0. 
WEE « t¥0.0006.0000,0< ° 


South America generally 
China...... eecececccs 
Asia generally ........ 
Africa generally....... 
Atlantic Ocean, dec. . 
West Indies generally. 
Sandwich Islands... ... 


Total..... ee 


Free of Paying 


duty. duties. 
$163 $1,081,954 
500 1,693 
59,603 207,856 
hi gt 527 
$1,661 8,756,213 
156,240 1,530,727 
202,779 241,625 
44,737 485,409 
3,935 67,108 
10,212 2,894,742 
1,886,307 ‘70,282,664 
2,602 2,744,068 
2,544 291,239 
rere ‘ 44,269 
ie tigi 11,854 
80,738 2,784,278 
100 72,106 
47,403 131,287 
2,403 12,188 
455,434 671,534 
151,145 ~=1,207,847 
6an sen 497 
636,454 8,649,016 
140,114 25,695,056 
8,534 1,699,321 
aware 12,551 
60, 003 15,681 
eetece 10,005 
1,000 379,181 
407,620 1,294,594 
ae aeae 856,223 
26,784 1,810,082 
719,730 9,572,668 
271,687 1,796,229 
ied a . 839,763 
enema 114,729 
150 16,178 
25,483 2,079,994 
23,187 799,442 
46 159 
2,600 465,001 
15 801,008 
1,155,028 889,748 
1,600,882 534,484 
74,109 187,350 
449,833 142,159 
1,842,917 577,830 
7,436,386 1,888,043 
16,529 2,637,348 
278,505 1,518,372 
9,098 161,655 
eeuee 4,618 
83,400 8,259 
4,586,489 2,006,973 
25,442 877,157 
81,480 443,242 
aca 26 
_ é 9,417 
55, 883 8,591 


Total. 
$1,032,117 
2,193 
267,459 
527 
8,787,874 
1,686,967 
444,404 
530,146 
71,048 
2,404,954 
42,118,971 
2,746,670 
293,783 
44,269 
11,854 
2,865,016 
72,206 
178,690 
14,591 
1,126,968 
1,358,992 
497 
4,285,470 
25,835,170 
1,702,855 
12,551 
15,684 
10,005 
880,181 
1,702,214 
85,223 
1,336,866 
10,292,398 
2,067,866 
339,763 
114,729 
16,328 
2,105,077 
822,629 
205 
467,601 
801,023 
1,544,771 
2,135,366 
261,459 
591,992 
1,920,247 
9,324,429 
2,653,877 
1,796,877 
170,753 
4,618 
86,659 
6,593,462 
402,599 
524,922 
26 
9,417 
64,474 


vessels. 
$241,269 
1,691 
225,977 
5, 350, 408 
1, 178, 428 
"444,404 
507,130 
71,048 
2,192,462 
54,018,296 
1,480,044 
100,276 
20,969 
6,990 
2,865,016 
72,206 
178,690 
13,637 
638,552 
221,575 
497 
2,027,569 
23,856,143 
865,595 


eeeeee 


204,185 
885,058 
53,378 
1,317,472 
9,996,790 
1,953,717 
88,895 
113,273 
6,991 
1,832,552 
519,948 
342,536 
720,588 
1,888,603 
1,357,113 
254,542 
548,255 
1,641,083 
8,248,148 
1,440,131 
1,796,877 
170,458 
1,400 
5,241 
6,318,520 
402,599 
509,319 
26 

9,417 
64,474 


vessels, 
$790,848 
499 
41,482 
527 
8,487,466 
513,589 


212,492 
18,100,675 
1,316,626 
193,507 


488,416 
1,137,417 
2,957,901 
1,979,027 

‘837,260 

$2,849 
10,005 
175,996 
817,156 
$1,845 
19,394 

295,608 

114,149 

250,868 

1,456 
9,337 
772,525 
302,686 
205 
125,065 
80,490 
156,168 
178,258 
6,917 
43,787 

279,214 
1,076,286 
1,218,746 


81,418 


enaeeeer 


eeeeer 
ereere 





22,710,882 155,427,936 178,138,318 189,657,043 38,481,275 
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COMMERCE %F THE UNITED STATES WITH ALL COUNTRIES. 


857 


STATSTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, EXHIBITING THE VALUE OF 
EXPORTS TO, AND IMPORTS FROM, EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, DURING THE YEAR ENDING 


JUNE 80TH, 1850. 


Countries. 
Tes eccesees 


Sweden and Norway . eovceces 


eereneereee 


Swedish West Indies........ ‘ 
DS Oa 
Danish West Indies...... gait 
Hanse Towns Pe awe sae 
Hanover. WA Ov eo 040 <0 
Holland .......... eikeeae ‘ 
Dutch East Indies. ‘ 
Dutch West Indies .......... 
Dutch Guiana .......... wode 
Belgium ........ eSeccccees : 
land ...... Oe di 
SSR pe ar ea - 
Treland..... Tie LO OTA Une 
Gibraltar ............ pera 
Malta ........ “Aletta peke ee 
British East Indies...... se ae 
Cape of Good Hope......... : 
Mauritius .............. eas 
Honduras..... liens Cudse ak 
British Guiana............ 
British West Indies Pe OE wiv 
ES eee re 
Newfoundland ............. ‘i 
Faulkland Islands........... 


British American Colonies .... 
Other British possessions .... 


France on the Atlantic ...... A 
France on the Mediterranean. . 
French West Indies ......... 
Miquelon aud French fisheries. 
French Guiana.......... nue 
MIA. Vickie oa ens :atleiare 
French possessions in Africa . 

Spain on the Atlantic........ 


Spain on the Mediterranean. . 
Teneriffe and other Canaries . 
Manilla and Philippine Islands. 
Cin x <a tices 000 een n 


Ps and other Azores ...... 
Me VOee es. 0. ccene ° 


Sicily .... 


Tuscany ......sseccccececes 
eects one MOTTE ee 
Trieste and other Austrian ports 
Turkey ...sscevscecscceees ‘ 
Hayti .....ccsccccsscccees . 
en a Oe Ceeccccerece 
Central America .......... ee 


$686,435 
10,645 
668,580 
98,176 
165,874 
867,140 
4,320,780 
2,188,101 
180,533 
364,335 
97,014 
2,168,357 
64,686,959 
8,021,740 
1,025,081 
186,307 
715,329 
502,613 
143,219 
171,984 
502,776 
3,612,802 
4,641,451 


3,116,840 


eeeeee 


605,659 
3,256,362 
20,524 
16,817 
4,530,256 
816,062 
172,978 
136,874 
14,421 


1,179,898 
204,397 
1,211,007 
1,498,791 
57,225 


Value of exports. 


Foreign 
roduce. 

198,506 
27,991 
51,619 
1,166 
20,706 
114,818 
885,742 
416, 564 
262,952 
56,683 
5,425 
875,408 
4,210,271 
183,679 
42,693 
60,482 
39,051 

156,846 


eeeeee 


eee eee 


1,724, 915 
158,155 
18,291 


eee eee 


239,904 
13,024 


$12,111 
53,344 
139,181 
514,086 
12,967 


Total. 
$864,941 
98,636 
720,190 
99,342 
186,580 
981,958 
5,206,522 
2,604,665 
443,485 
421,018 
102,439 
2,543,760 
68,897,230 
3,205,419 
1,067,724 
246,789 
114,380 
659,459 
148,219 
188,535 
525,489 
8,791,446 
5,930,821 


eeeeee 


634,217 
8,353,217 
25,589 
18,267 
4,990,297 
909,653 
178,214 
143,401 
16,573 


1, 492, 004 
257,741 
1,350,188 
2,012,827 
70,192 


Value of 


imports. 
$1,511,572" 


27,469 
1,082,117 
2,198 
527 
267,459 
8,787,874 
1,686,967 
444,404 
530,146 
71,048 
2,404,954 
72,118,971 
2,746,670 
293,788 
44,269 
11,354 
2,865,016 
72,206 
178,690 
14,591 
1,126,968 
4,285,470 


1,358,992 
497 
25,835,170 


1,702,855 
75,680 


eeeeee 


380,181 
1,702,214 
85,223 
1,336,866 
10,292,398 
2,067,866 
339,763 
114,729 
16,328 


822, 629 


467,601 
801,023 
1,544,771 
2,135,366 
261,459 


SP ee ween 


Werte soe alee th Goes. we 
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STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES—-CONTINUED, 
Value of exports, 





Domestic Foreign Value of 
Countries, roduce. roduce. Total. imports. 
New Grenada .. ........... 970,619 $985,600 $1,256,219 $591,992 
Venezuela wkh Gane sso caau 7 678,462 340,008 1,018,470 1,920,247 
ee eee OE Caciee: ..... : agua watewns 
Me ive... Jeiwstt... a8 2,723,707 473,347 3,197,114 9,824,429 
Argentine Republic Serer 718,331 846,311 1,064,642 2,563,877 
— Republic......... é 60,024 1,518 61,542 er. 
>» Seay «+ Pree 1,297,183 125,588 1,422,721 1,796,877 
BE voeccscci TAA. . — 258,939 16,789 275,728 170,758 
China fiesssa TGP oe VE cc cv cds 1,485,961 119,256 1,605,217 6,593,462 
BI bdo 00 FoeeWedde cee EFS occa ttm hace a naan + awe 
West Indies generally ...... F OUMre.:.. oss a 2 67,934 9,417 
South America ..... ? ee 22,256 50,442 72,698 86,659 
ONIN ES8T. SER E RE TE. cae hae + vo bveeus 
Asia generally ............. ‘ $15,463 13,321 828,784 02,599 
Africa generally SS SPE Ter 730,932 28,384 759,266 624,722 
South Sea Islands.......... . 169,025 20,837 100008. ..... . ewe 
MOG. J... See SES Waa ode 24,414 10,511 84,925 4,618 
Pacific Ovean............ oe Mere ccc tee os ake sen « weteme $C CS 
Atlantic Ocean.............. ‘ é etek kk + lareetonna 26 
Indian Ocean...... 0 eee Se 5 ee o 26 > bdoloed e+ Me 
EE BTS Ss vec cd er  secde el! . ccccuess4+ webu 64,474 
MNT onic SRNR TG 6e nc oko GPE. cca GW seccee oss 0 wade $ wud 
Pa SE 7 ee gate #' 20 eee dW vs nade dats + ww Seen an 
CE ED wus ccccvaie > > ceaciewris eeeewet+s** wewewe +) +> SUNN oe 
Ot Cad ns akg I | SRS inc ets tt wieeewns ++ RN 
Total...... Said Oe se oe ove $136,946,912 $14,951,808 $151,898,720 $178,188,318 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES WITH ALL COUNTRIES, 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE TONNAGE OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS COMING FROM, AND 
DEPARTING TO, EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30rH, 1850. 


AMERICAN TONNAGE. FOREIGN TONNAGE. 

Entered. Cleared, Entered, Cleared. 
GS in cic eet ae hes 5's apa oe * 12,877 5,048 2,121 3,990 
PN hike Ckaaeuiek sole o<ns scree 240 a ia ee 1,887 
Sweden and Norway..............+- 8,391 649 23,554 9,822 
Swedish West Indies...............- 449 2,454 45 882 
RITES Sh a Ac 396 502 592 8,232 
Danish West Indies................. 12,940 19,375 . 956 2,690 
I Gs 23,331 21,156 65,664 68,016 
MIE S wa t's aheus me 0 46s edauabewe 2,751 BA 8,978 200 
Sins oe cue ans:< ness Gaeeaé 17,884 14,968 11,967 22,753 
Dntch East Indies............00-0.. 3,689 4,070 ‘yt 8 3,320 
Dutch West Indies ................. 22,964 9,283 8,248 161 
Nitin iE 2 8,892 4,932 123 864 
SE ius 4 sadas ines 00. < eden 23,033 21,428 5,756 4,068 
England Pubs PKs dale dois o Anew eso 489,838 440,582 421,530 269,078 
ER ht FEN 18,906 15,759 55,026 17,276 
I iss clk chi tenmiahe:s ¢ tees 10,022 10,014 77,507 22,972 
METS ia Oh igs (haben 2,334 7,650 290 806 
RIES. sewer tanks Wet, g cuke tala 168 2,665 236 456 
British East Indies ................- 23,587 29,389 she's 2,138 
Cape of Good Hope................. 173 1,912 er 
RNC cs. oe 841 Rae: reg hes 
|) ERPERE =a ea On » nga 4,386 4,225 615 1,932 
ER Nee ER iS Sa 2,738 11,642 904 2,537 
British West Indies................-- 69,302 93,883 49,230 89,071 
A) t «sian ak Lace 6 +s koddemarene 889,755 919,515 447,372 456,527 


CONN 65 oa ay see cca tauwchis 122 4,137 1,695 12,420 
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Commercial Statistics. 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE TONNAGE OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS—-CONTINUED. 


AMERICAN TONNAGE. 


FOREIGN TONNAGE. 
Entered. 


17,484 
333,426 
32,637 
10,215 
4,627 
98 

266 
4,779 
22,894 
1,215 
1,176 
83,030 
3,074 
5,018 
336 
1,717 


9,511 
7,399 
7,871 
2,205 
429 
6,289 
86,039 
653 
5,295 
2,708 
1,280 
9,363 
13,081 
1,185 
18,369 
1,808 
7,445 


2,586 
"$84 


1,891 
828 


































359 


Cleared. 
8,793 
621,112 
428 
17,616 
8,676 
211 
1,008 
98 
162 
180 
10,583 
84,297 
1,376 
2,592 
29,703 
3,108 
7,531 
1,379 
161 
611 
1,633 
6,300 
960 
6,889 
8,127 
80,104 
1,722 
6,237 
2,697 
870 
8,569 
9,260 
1,167 
25,383 
7,340 
3,106 
849 
549 
631 
1,477 


1,185 
866 


11,970 





Countries, Entered, Cleared, 
Faulkland Islands .............0.0+: ; 2,157 
British American Colonies ........... 55,465 75,293 
Other British possessions ...........+ 1,223 917 
France on the Atlantic.............. 106,307 114,589 
France on the Mediterranean ......... 8,560 14,158 
French West Indies................- 2,859 11,227 
Miquelon and French fisheries........ 618 905 
I i as hs win ale 1,224 1,334 
TI ake no cine gas SOA > nee eoee sees 
French possessions in Africa ......... 359 tase 
Spain on the Atlantic............. “ 17,538 13,706 
Spain on the Mediterranean.......... 12,827 9,867 
Teneriffe and other Canaries ......... 2,173 647 
Manilla and Philippine Islands........ 10,259 3,165 
Res st ck os be chlinewcuen acess 249,307 254,018 
Other Spanish West Indies .......... 41,768 30,744 
POG... .. te MEET pea 2,768 2,976 
NG a 5.5.1 WOR 000 4c 48 C80 1,586 4,182 
Fayal and other Azores ............. 1,050 908 
Gee: Vers... . «.s'ccvkvs s ccanpeene ania 1,886 
She es oes wal in ce de ee ae ates aks 
Siciky AU Oe es eo ee is ee 81,417 3,326 
SN ss sue «ob Bah d ore 8 bee Ee 1,833 7,791 
Eh den eh uabiig «x00 80'e's 6,701 2,537 
BN TOMO aes cin eck a as 803 coer 
Trieste and other Austrian ports... ... 4,398 5,968 
ME hdcien'ys Ga sakb a6 4h bHk co he keS 6,076 2,689 
BO Sc Clb vine ev ccdedsaes sdusucres 44,690 29,981 
ee Pee et Sree 22,585 24,518 
Catttral Amorioe < 105 i468. «06 vsceconicies 8,549 2,290 
PTOI, Sei ieierieds 6 oa icans'as 104,176 121,753 
RRS 5 ono nats Sse we ee ee 11,5386 8,509 
MEINE os kde Mee a's Cisse aes 846 887 
WO ais ia WEA, cieoo Oa cess ck Fake 62,965 58,113 
Argentine Republic...............:: 13,930 16,107 
Cisplatine Republic................. 90 867 
Chili ... eens eee Oak au ee OTS 14,510 41,279 
Mes CE ee eee ees 5,100 10,332 
retargeting git aN RR lear ategy hata 21,969 17,830 
SHOOT oo 6 os ccs 6 Cote ee Raven ok 993 1,039 
West Indies generally............... sine 3,843 
South America generally ............ 1,365 
Europe generally...........s...see08 ee ney 
SE o's dns s.v90s seoneeeus 945 6,213 
Pe SOLE ELLER EOC, 8,531 8,492 
Coir OW BRIDGE o.oo. a siece cs sases 1,101 2,642 
ME GNA Snide vives de we's'cas cs sesg> 331 299 
ST 8 2 Ys te 2 te oc 80,502 24,4380 
BMT oo Sc nce «to 0 ce ba 2,685 1,159 
MR ee gee cto e vee oa 8,679 6,780 
POMTRWPEGT, ERIATIS, 5... cc ccccccccces 9,267 31,623 
SE ee eS Sao SS eA 1,126 gis 
DORON, cake Bs hawaeds ovis b0.'x0 875 nao 
Uncertain places ...........0.000.05 198 88 
Mettren Ga, . sia writes wees Wiowes is 1,330 
ih dhladellbibasde aaa sat « barns 2,573,016 2,632,788 








1,728,214 
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360 Commercial Statistics. 
TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE 30TH OF JUNE, 1850. 


REGISTERED TONNAGE, 


Registered vessels employed in foreign trade ..... covceesceees tons, 1,585,711 22 
ENROLLED AND LICENSED TONNAGE. 
Enrolled vessels emplyed in the coasting trade........ 1,755,796 42 


Licensed vessels employed in coasting trade under 20 tons 43,027 86 
——— 1,797,824 33 


FISHING VESSELS. 
Enrolled vessels employed in cod fishery............. 85,646 30 


Enrolled vessels employed in mackerel fishery ........ 58,111 94 
Enrolled vessels employed in whale fishery........... 9 sseesees 
Licensed vessels under 20 tons employed in cod fishery . 8,160 34 
—— 151,918 63 
Total eoreereeee eee ee eerereee eee eee eee ee ee eevee ee ee eee eenre 3,535,454 23 


Registered tonnage employed in whale fishery........ 146,016 71 
Registered tonnage employed other than inwhale fishery 1,439,694 46 


1,585,711 22 
DESCRIPTION OF TONNAGE. 
Aggregate amount of tonnage of the United States on 30th June, 1850 3,535,454 28 
Whereof— 





- Permanent registered tonnage. ...........+0.e008: 1,262,574 74 
Temporary registered tonnage. .........-+...05005 323,135 43 
TURRMAMIAIITORRIRMORG,. ons o40ccsscccseccccassecescces 1,585,711 22 
Permanent enrolled, and licensed tonnage............ 1,879,514 00 
Temporary enrolled, and licensed tonnage............ 20,040 71 
pi ER ee 1,899,554 71 


Licensed tonnage, under 20 tons, employed in coasting trade 42,027 86 
Licensed tonnage, under 20 tons, employed in cod fishery. 8,160 84 





Total licensed tonnage under twenty tons...............4. 50,188 25 
a Oils s vided gana veces bcc cscs cd utes cacce 8,535,454 23 

Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage there were employed in the— 
IID. x0 bc tpag quan segéen os vacua b ane c's 40 eVnepanedee 1,755,796 42 
SED be 3'n bn 6S oP ong betssee es cesdesh ase sesdcende seta te 85,646 30 
EE 6.0 se pbensicnnpnnsscccusbedccectavedeuvesses 58,111 94 


1,899,554 71 
Of the registered tonnage, amounting, as stated above, to 1,585,711 22 


tons, there were employed in steam navigation ............+++.+. 44,942 25 

Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage amounting, as stated above, to 
1,899,554 71 tons, there were employed in steam navigation....... 481,004 65 
Total tonnage in steam navigation ..........00..eeeeeeeee 525,946 90 


*,* Several tables compiled from the Report of the Register of the Treasury on 
Commerce and Navigation are omitted in the preceding collection, in order to find 
room in the present number for other matters of equal importance. Notwithstanding 
the enlargement of our Magazine some sixteen pages a month, with the commence- 
ment of the new year and the twenty-fourth volume, we find it difficult to crowd into 
it all the “figures and facts” that deserve a permanent record, for the purpose of 
present and future reference. We shall, however, continue our extracts from the Regis- 
ter’s Report in the April number of the Merchants’ Magazine, 
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EXPORTS OF WHALEBONE FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The following table shows the exports of Whalebone in each year, from the 30th of 
September, 1839, to the 31st of December, 1850. From 1840 to 1842, inclusive, the 
years in this table close on the 30th of September. The commercial, or fiscal year 
was changed in 1843, consequently the exports under that year include only nine 
months. From 1848 the years end on the 30th of June. 


1840, 1841. 184%. 1843.* 1844. 1846. 





land.......Tbs. B9829 wwe twee 187,185 96,711 335,048 
Holland......... . 80,134 19,405 14,722 86,931 167,947 79,361 
Hanse Towns..... 936,763 605,918 308,615 340,878 486,865 592,897 
Belgium.......... BESTT - -eevtewe 43,552 23,588 42,858 62,424 
WEB e's vices -.++ 870,659 635,465 551,891 296,883 390,432 975,945 
Other ports....... 3,006 10,575 oo .eee 18,808 24,794 88,849 

WOR is Lives. 1,892,259 1,271,863 918,280 898,773 1,149,607 2,084,019 





Total value..... $310,879 $259,148 $225,882 $257,481 $463,096 $762,462 


1846, 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850, 1850.f 
England... .Ibs, 208,818 871,155 181,245 451,466 556,968 328,689 








Holland....... 69,608 48,056 4,708 11,103 35,596 2,300 
Hanse Towns.. 644,248 689,677 889,237 175,250 657,630 365,000 
Belgium...... . 189,054 154,842 17,109 75,205 143,428 90,951 
France,....... 607,693 761,285 434,086 453,601 574,873 536,104 
Other ports.... 33,971 6,122 27,994 41,625 12,736 22,690 
a 1,697,892 2,081,127 1,054,879 1,998,250 1,981,231 1,840,684 
Total value.. $583,870 $671,601 $314,107 $337,714 $646,483 ...... 


The total exports of Whalebone, in pounds, from 30th of September, 1839, to 31st 
of December, 1850, to each country, has been as follows :— 


England. Holland. Hanse Towns, Belgium. France. Other ports. 
2,746,087 519,871 6,202,478 807,388 7,087,917 236,170 


Showing a total of 17,599,902 pounds, in eleven years and three months. 


ee 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF PORTLAND. 


A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARRIVALS AND CLEARANCES OF VES- 
SELS AT PORTLAND, MAINE, IN 1849 AND 1850—yEARS ENDING DECEMBER 8\1stT. 








No. Tons, 
American vessels entered, 1850 .......cccceeccccceces Canine 131 28,701 68 
Foreign vessels entered, 1850 .......cccccccccceeces soeces 264 31,815 538 
Total for the year ending December 81........... ahh 895 60,017 26 
American vessels entered, 1849. .........cccccecccccccecss 112 25.141 38 
Foreign vessels entered, 1849........+46+ o's'n'ee's’e'ws'e'e've'e's's 823 =: 33,772 48 
Total for the year ending December 31.............. 435 58,913 86 


It will be seen by the above, that there has been an increase in the amount of tonnage 
over 1849, 


The number of foreign clearances at Portland for the year ending December 


Ue UE CASA SGsecctcsner ences seeenes ve cceee eecccccccccns 527 
For the year ending December 31, 1850.........0sseese0e seccccccceese 479 
I MS inde nhik ne 500.0844 cane memnhs teak arhiaee dake mas 48 


This decrease consists almost entirely of small vessels running between Portland 
and the British Provinces. 


* Nine months. + Six months, 
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COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Amount of gold dust and coin exported under the Collectorship of Mr. 
, from September 1, 1849, to November 11, 1849 ........ $2,094,120 

Amount exported under Colonel Collier, from November 12, 1849, to 
PP AR DUO a dink Sienna hhind Shinadiaheaean> ¢ sence 28,966,035 





Total of dust and coin cleared at Custom-house...... Br ee $31,060,155 


TONNAGE ARRIVED, 
American. Foreign. Total. 
From November 12, 1849, to March 81, 1850...... 24,252 61,297 15,549 
From April 1, to June 30, 1850...... ia . KY pie 28,6938 45,868 414,561 
From July 1, to September 30, 1850........ Re 80,029 51,849 81,378 


ARRIVALS AND CLEARANCES FROM DECEMBER Ist TO 13TH. 
American Foreign Passen- 








> vessels, vessels, gers. 
Pe eee ee 6 MEAS. tals EZ gis © $1 24 627 
ee we eeeiani di WniAnah buenas 52 19 1,435 
iii iii atin cm ae ee ee a mas 83 43 2,162 
Amount of duties received in November........... Ka 06 satin essecee $174,680 21 
IMPORTATIONS. 
American. Foreign. Total. 
From November 12, 1849, to March 31,1850. $58,917 40 $1,379,447 75 $1,488,365 15 
From April 1, to June 30, 1850 .......... 343,976 70 934,961 35 1,278,938 05 
From July 1, to September ERO ass 6 0 394,881 00 1,087,553 385 1,431,9%4 35 
UP tp es ye ie . +. $797,275 10 $3,351,962 45 $4,149,237 55 


IMPORTS FROM CANADA INTO THE PORT OF BUFFALO. 


The following table, from the books of the Custom-house, Buffalo, shows the total 
value of imports from Canada into that district, for the year ending December 31st, 
1850, and also, the quantity and value of merchandise bonded, and duties paid on the 
same. 








Period. Value. Duty paid. 
Value of imports, Ist quarter, 1850...... Seas elt ene ie $17,812 00 $2,189 03 
¥ . 2d . Leva a bheeenieae 90,459 00 18,025 81 
° < 8d « © PSE Th A Fe 110,600 00 27,218 75 
“ % 4th + hr Ph. ct ek b eWaite os 84,168 00 20,266 36 
ME cattle scincaoce (idbcbbeboenee ena $307,039 00 $67,649 95 
BONDED IN 1850. 
Duty 
Value. secured. 
TL ics den on nhkiunescndmaiednne 6a $62.588 61 $12,517 72 
ON 6 oa 65 Groce che 60's bndaene nes 44,198 57 8.839 71 
NG as aos Shed ek da kee w esas vente 15,516 93 8,103 38 
EE NOOR so si's00 5-ip's'd'n one 00 oomlened oa 2,788 37 557 67 
een ERT Re ee a een 3,566 85 1,070 06 
ORIN ccna acs boas seeds csswatae ss ent ae 2,327 89 232 79 
TA Fis sea ee 808s PS Pree CTE, $130,987 22 $26,321 33 


eee 


SALES OF BRITISH PRODUCE IN COVENT GARDEN MARKET, 


The London Morning Chronicle furnishes the following statistics of the returns of 
the yearly sales at Covent Garden Market, all of British home-grown produce :— 


Apples, 360,000 bushels. Pears, 230,000 bushels. Cherries, 90,000 bushels. Plums, 
280,000 half-sieves, or 93,000 bushels; three half-sieves go to the bushel. Goose- 
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berries, 140,000 bushels. Currants, red, 70,000 sieves; white, 3,800; black, 45,000, or 
178,200 half-sieves; being the produce of 1,069,200 bushels, as six bushels on an 
average fill a sieve. Strawberries, 58,000 half-sieves, or 638,000 pottles ; eleven pot- 
tles go to a half-seive. Raspberries, 30,000 sieves or 22,500 bushels, Filberts, 1,000 
tons. Walnuts, 20,000 baskets, each 1} bushels, or 25,000 bushels. Cabbages, 16,000 
loads, 150 to 200 dozen each, or 33,600,000 cabbages. Turnips, 10,000 loads, 150 
dozen each, or 18,800,000 turnips. Carrots, 5,000 loads, 200 dozen each, or 12,000,000 
carrots. Onions, 500,000 bushels. Brocoli, including cauliflowers, 1,000 loads, 150 
dozen each, or 1,800,000 heads. Peas, 155,000 sacks. A sack is two bushels. Beans, 
50,000 sacks. Celery, 1,500,000 rolls of 12 each, or 18,000,000 heads of celery. 
Asparagus, 400,000 bundles of 150 each, or 60,000,000 buds. Endive, 150.000 scores. 
French Beans, 140,000 bushels. Potatoes, 83,000 tons. Watercresses, 21,060 hampers, 
or 26,325 cwt., each hamper being 1} ewt. 








COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


—~ 


THE COMMERCE, TARIFF, ETC., OF PORTO RICO. 


The New York Mirror publishes the following important letter from Mr. Preston, 
the United States Consul, and one of the oldest and most intelligent merchants of Porto 
Rico. Mr. Fuller, the editor of the Mirror, introduces it with a few pertinent remarks, 
and, and among other things, equally “wise and witty,” takes occasion to say, in his 
usually complimentary or sarcastic vein, (we are at a loss to say which, in the present 
instance,) that “ it is sufficiently sprinkled with ‘facts and figures’ to commend it to 
the attention of our astute and figurative friend of the Mercuants’ Macazinz.” We 
have no doubt as to the fidelity of the facts; but the figures, in our statistical eye, 
are “few and far between.” That we are, however, sufficiently impressed with the 
importance of his suggestion, will appear from the fact of our transferring the letter 
entire to our pages. 





Porto Rico, December 27th, 1850. 
Hiram Fourier, Esq., Editor of’ the Mirror :— 

My Dear Sir :—Several new and important changes having recently been made in 
the tariff, and other regulations of this island, of which I have observed but little notice 
in the journals of the United States, Ihave thought that some details of its present 
usages might be found interesting to many of your readers visiting or engaged in the 
trade of this fine colony. 

I beg to subjoin a list of the new duties upon most of the articles introduced from 
the United States, as carried into effect the first of October last. A list of the articles 
now free will also be found. 

Export duties upon the products of the island, with the exception of wood, are no 
longer levied. 

Tonnage dues, which for many years have weighed so heavily upon American ves- 
sels, (they having been charged with one dollar per ton, while a// other nations have 
been subjected to only sixty-eight and three-quarter cents,) have been equalized, and 
all foreign vessels now pay seventy-five cents per ton register, one-quarter payable in 
Spanish gold, the average premium upon which, as observed in the note of import du- 
ties, is 10 per cent. 

The currency of the island is termed “ Macuquino,” in which all transactions of sales, 
purchases, calculation of duties, &c., are made. This currency possesses no fixed value, 
as compared with United States currency, or the Spanish dollar. Still, it has fluctu- 
ated but little for many years ; the average value of the Patriot doubloon, say Mexican, 
Columbian, Peruvian, or Chilian, is seventeen dollars currency, This is the coin most 
in use in the island for payments, when considerable amounts are involved. The Span- 
ish doubloon is not so generally current as the Patriot, and is worth seventeen dollars 
fifty cents to seventeen dollars seventy-five cents currency. American coin dves not 
circulate readily, and can with difficulty be placed in large sums at its real value. It 
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ie bowers penneey better known, and, no doubt, ina short time will be more favor- 
receiv 

best mode that can now be practiced of placing funds in the island for invest- 
ment in produce, is in Patriot gold, as exchange on the United States can seldom be 
placed at its real value, ra but little demand for this kind of paper in the 
country. Most of the exchange drawn in the island is sent to St. Thomas for np svn 
tion, when an additional charge is incurred for its disposal, and its proceeds drawn 
against, from Porto Rico, frequently at very low rates. 

During the present year paper on the United States has, with difficulty, produced par 
with the currency of the island and many instances have fallen under my observation 
in which, when negoti in St. Thomas, a much worse result has been produced. 
Sterling can ly be placed with more facility, as remittances are now being made 
to all parts of the continent of Europe in this kind of paper. 

You will observe that the rates of import duties are only applicable when introduced 
from countries in which grown or manufactured. The purpose of this new feature is 
to encourage direct intercourse with growing or manufacturing countries, with the view 
to diminish imports from the neighboring island of .St. Thomas, which for many years 
has served as an “entrepot” for all the islands in its vicinity. This system, if contin- 
ued, will prove a serious blow to St. Thomas; the merchants of which feel deeply ex- 
asperated at what they term this very illiberal policy, as when the full differential duty of 
15 per cent is levied, intercourse with that port will be nearly suspended, should the 
object of this measure be verified, and the foreign wants of the country be supplied by 
direct importations from growing and manufacturing countries. Considerable doubts 
exist as to the success of this project, as but few houses in the island feel inclined to 
invest so largely in the quantity of German, French, or English goods required ; in 
fact, but few houses possess the means of entering into a business which requires so 
great an outlay of capital. : 

American manufactures of inferior domestics, such as are required for clothing for the 
negroes, and poorer classes of the inhabitants, are now being introduced in very favora- 
ble competition with the British and German fabrics, which have hitherto formed the 
only supply for these wants. 

is trade, in the hands of parties conversant with this description of goods, could 
in a short time be rendered extremely lucrative; and some of your enterprising coun- 
trymen will doubtless soon direct their attention to this branch, the supply required 
being very considerable. 

The population of the island is about 650,000, of which but 45,000 are slaves. No 
Africans have been imported for several years, nor do we suppose that this traffic will 
ever be resumed. , 

Of the population of the island, at least two-thirds require clothing of the descrip- 
tion mentioned, and which my observation has led me to believe, can be imported from 
the United States to the exclusion of other countries. val 

For the information of passengers coming to the island I would remark that it is in- 
dispensably necessary that they should be provided with passports, if practicable, from 
the Spanish Consul residing nearest the point of their embarkation; and even with 
this requisite they are not permitted to leave the vessel until some satisfactorily writ- 
ten security is given by some person residing in the country, for the conduct and per- 
son of the passenger ; this observation is intended for the government of parties visit- 
ing the island, in providing themselves with letters of introduction to respectable per- 
sons here. Supercargoes of vessels, who are entered in such capacity on the crew 
list of the vessel, do not require such a security. 2 : 

Permission for passengers to remain upon the island can be readily obtained from the 
Captain General, through the military commandant of the town, where the passengers 
land, at a trifling expense. This permission can only be obtained for the term of four 
months, but it can be renewed at the expiration of this term. ; 

The quantity of sugar shipped during the past season has reached about 107,000,000 

ands ; and as the weather = been very tie for the growing canes, the com- 
ing a will probably exceed the past one by some fifteen or eighteen thousand hogs- 
heads 


Want of slave force will prevent any considerable increase of cane cultivation on 
the island, in which, even now, considerable free labor is employed. staid held 
Note of import duties in the island of Porto Rico, upon the principal articles intro- 
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duced from the United States, with remarks upon the new tariff regulations, comprising 
a list of free goods, as carried into effect the 1st of Octeber, 1850 :-— 





Apples, per barrel ........+..++ $0 75 | Herrings, sm’kd, in bxs of 200 each $0 22 
Axes, all descriptions, per dozen. 1 80| Herrjngs, pickled or salted, pr bbl 90 
Butter, per 100 Ibs...........-- 4 80 | Horses, gelded, each ..........: 45 00 
Bread, Pilot and Navy, per 100lbs 1 80/| Harness, double, each........... 22 50 
Beef, salted, per bbl............ 2 70} Harness, single, each........... 15 00 
Beer, all descript’s, in bot’ls, pr dz. 60 | Hatchets, all descriptions, with or 
Beer, in bulk, per gallon........ 7| without handles, perdozen.... 90 
Cod and scale fish, tongues and Lard, vad TT Ts < demene Anke cone 8 00 
sounds, per 100 lbs..........- 75 | Lampblack, per 100 Ibs......... 2 00 
Cheese, per 100 Ibs............- 2 50| Lumber, W. P., per 1,000 feet... 3 75 
Crackers, all descript’s, pr 100 Ibs. 2 25) Lumber, P. P............2.006: 5 00 
Corn, per bbl ...........00.eee 1 20/| Mackerel, all descriptions, per bbl 1 00 
Corn Meal, puncheons........... 4 80) Nails, Iron, allsizes, cut or wrought, 
Corn Meal, bbls .............-. De. es 0 Fah ks che ctesn seen” 1 50 
Casks, empty, each............. 75 | Onions, per 100 Ibs ............ 60 
Casks, nests of four each........ 2 25 | Oats, per 100 Ibs............06- 45 
Casks, nests of three each....... 2 00} Oil, Whale, gallon.............. 18% 
Carriages, all descriptions, of four Oil, fish, gallon................ 124 
wheels, with or without harness 90 00) Oil, linseed, gallon.............. 18% 
Carriages, all descriptions, of two Ochre, all colors, 100 lbs........ 90 
wheels, with or without harness 45 00) Potatoes, per bbL.............. 374 
Cordage, all sizes— ‘i, Spee 15 
Russian, 100 Ibs............66- 8 60) Pork, salted, per bbl............ 4 50 
All Manilla, per 100 Ibs.......... 2 25 | Paints grained in oil, all descrip- 
Candles, Sperm, 100 Ibs......... 8 00| tions, 100 Ibs................ 2 00 
Candles, composition, per 100 Ibs. 17 00/ Rice, per 100 lbs............... 1 35 
Candles, sunkd per 100 Ibs....... 8 60 | Shooks, hhd., with orwithoutheads 25 
Chalk, per 100 Ibs............. 75 | Staves, dressed, per each 80..... 25 
Flour, under the late act, $7 per Salmon, pickled, bbl........... 2 2 
barrel, but ber ay an suspend- Spirits of Turpentine, per gallon. 25 
ed, and the old duty of $5 50 Sugar, refined, all descriptions, per 
retained. PT Mas oes 2604 Cb vin 0 009000 8 00 
Glue, per 100 Ibs...........00 8 00} Tobacco Leaf, 100 Ibs.......... 4 00 
Hams, per 100 Ibs.............. 2 70} Tobacco, manufactured, 100 Ibs... 5 00 
PGE Ws oh cane cn cces oueen 15 


One-quarter part of all duties is payable in Spanish gold—the average premium 


upon which is 10 per cent. 


LIST OF FREE GOODS. 


Machinery of all descriptions for agricultural, scientific, or irrigating purposes, and 
all parts thereof : ploughs, hoes, woodhoops, staves, not dressed, albeit mcen seeds, 


and plants of all descriptions. 


Captains of vessels are required to present a general manifest of cargo on board, in 


7 


welve hours are allowed for making a port entry, which, however, only embraces 
an addition, but no diminution of articles already manifested. 

The foregoing rates of import duties are only to be applied to goods coming from 
growing or manufacturing countries. All goods imported from non-growing or non- 
manufacturing countries to April 1, 1851, incur an additional duty of 5 per cent; from 
that date to October Ist, 1851, 10 per cent; beyond that date, 15 per cent. 

Goods imported in vessels taking away full cargoes of the produce of the island, 
pay 5 per cent less duty than the rates above mentioned; and if loaded solely with 
molasses, in addition to this benefit no tonnage dues are incurred. 

Foreign vessels, laden entirely with coal, incur but fifty cents tonnage duty, and are 
further exempt from all local dues except those of the captain of the port. 

All vessels coming to this island should be provided with bills of frealth, from the 


Spanish Consul, if from a 


rt where one resides, otherwise from the Collector or 


ealth Officer ; the want of this frequently causes considerable annoyance and expense. 
The only paper connected with the cargo requiring the signature of the Spanish 


Consul is the general manifest ; many shi 
invoice requires the consular certificate, w 


pers in the United States suppose that eac 
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INSPECTION OF FLOUR IN CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The following law, regulating the inspection of flour at Charleston, South Oarolina, 
passed the Legislature of that State on the 20th day of December, 1850. It takes 
effect from and after the first of Jantary, 1851. 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE INSPECTION OF FLOUR. 


Src. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, now met and sit- 
ting in General Assembly, and by the authority of the same, That from and after the 
first of January next, it shall not be lawful to sell in, or export from the city of Charles- 
ton, any barrel, half-barrel, or bag of flour, or meal of wheat, rye, or corn, unless the 
same shall have been first submitted to the view and examination of the inspector of 
the aforesaid city, and by him examined in some lot, street, or warehouse, open and 
accessible to all persons, 

Sec. 2, That each and every cask or barrel containing flour, or meal of wheat, rye, or 
corn, brought into, or manufactured in the city of Chaileston, for sale or exportation, 
shall be well made, of good seasoned materials, and sufficiently hooped and nailed, and 
all casks or barrels not made as aforesaid, and not in merchantable condition, but ca- 
pable of being made so at a reasonable expense, the said ae gel shall cause to be 
repaired, and put in merchantable condition, at the expense of the owner thereof. 

Sec. 3. That each and every barrel submitted for inspection as aforesaid, shall contain 
such quantity of flour or meal as, upon inspection, shall be found to be of the net weight 
of one hundred and ninety-six pounds, and each and every half-barrel shall contain such 
quantity as shall be of the net weight of ninety-eight pounds; and all barrels or half- 
barrels containing a less quantity than as aforesaid, the said inspector shall cause to be 
made of full weight, at the expense of the owners thereof. 

Seo. 4. That every cask or bag of flour or meal, submitted to the view and examina- 
tion of the inspector as aforesaid, shall by him be searched and tried, by boring on the 
head and piercing it through with an instrument, by him to be provided ; and he shall, 
afterwards, plug the same with soft-seasoned wood, to prevent the entrance of water 
therein : and, if the inspector shall judge the same to be merchantable, he shall 
brand every such cask or bag with the word Charleston, and shall brand the degrees 
of fineness, of which he shall, on inspection, determine the said flour or meal to be, in 
letters of half an inch in length, which degree shall be distinguished as follows, to 
wit :—Superfine, first middlings or second middlings, first rye, second rye, first or 
second corn, as the case may be ; but if, on examination, it proves unsound, then he 
shall mark the cask or bag with the broad arrow, for which the owner or agent thereof 
shall pay the said inspector five cents for each and every barrel, half-barrel, or bag, by 
him inspected ; and no barrel, half-barrel, or bag of flour or meal, not examined and 
inspected, as aforesaid, shall be offered for sale, or exported, under the penalty of five 
dollars for each and every barrel, half-barrel, or bag of flour or meal so offered for sale, 
or exported, to be paid by the seller or exporter thereof. 

Sec. 5. that, if any person shall alter, erase, or deface the mark or brand made by 
the inspector on any barrel half-barrel, or bag of flour or meal, or shall brand any 
barrel, half- barrel, or bag of flour or meal, which hath not been inspected, with a mark 
or brand similar to, or in imitation of, the inspector’s mark or coe or shall repack a 
barrel, half-barrel, or bag of flour or meal previously inspected, without first erasing 
the inspector's mark thereon, the person so offending shall forfeit and pay, for each and 
every such offense, the sum of fifty dollars. 

Sec. 6. That, if any person shall prevent, or attempt to prevent, the inspector from 
exercising the duties assigned to him in this Act, he shall forfeit and pay, fur every 
such offense, the sum of twenty dollars. 

Sec. 7. That the inspector of flour and meal shall not purchase, either directly or 
indirectly, any flour or meal, for sale or exportation, under the penalty of ten dollars 
for each and every barrel, half-barrel, or bag of flour or meal, by hith so purchased, 
and sold or exported. 

Sec. 8. That the Governor shall, on or before the twenty-fifth day of December next, 
appoint a competent person as inspector for the parishes of St. Philip’s and St. Mi- 
chael’s, who shall hold his office for two years, and who shall give bond to the State of 
South Carolina, with good security, to be approved by the city council of Charleston, 
in the penal sum of two thousand dollars, conditioned for the faithful discharge of the 
duties of the said office. 

Sec. 9. That, in case of sickness, or temporary absence of the inspector, or, if neces- 
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sary for the convenient dispatch of the duties of his office, he is hereby empowered to 
appoint a deputy, to act for him during such sickness, absence, or such time as he may 
think proper, who shall also be made liable to the same penalties, and shall take the 
oath hereinafter prescribed. 

Sec. 10. That the inspector of flour and meal, under this Act, shall, before he pro- 
ceeds to perform the duties, make oath or affirmation, as the case may be, before the 
clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, that, without fear, favor, or affection, malice, par- 
tiality, or respect of persons, he will diligently and carefully examine and inspect, to 
the best of his skill and ability, all flour or meal offered to him for inspection, and that 
he will brand, or cause to be branded as merchantable, all barrels, half-barrels, or bags 
of flour or meal that do appear sufficiently sweet and sound, and no other, according to 
the best of his knowledge and judgment. 

Seo. 11. That all fines and forfeitures incurred under the provisions of this Act, shall 


be recovered by indictment, and appropriated, one-half to the informer, aud the other 
half to the use of the State. 





OF DUTIES ON PATENT-LEATHER, VERMILION, SEEDS, ETC. 


The following Circular of Instructions has been issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, in consequence of certain decisions recently made in 
the Circuit Court of the United States, for the Southern Dristrict of New York :— 


CIRCULAR TO THE COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 


TREASURY DePaRTMENT, February, 4, 1851. 

The attention of this department has been directed to the reports submitted of cer- 
tain cases recently tried in the Circuit Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York, in which the following decisions have been made :— 

That an article of commerce, imported under the denomination of patent-leather, 
heretofore charged, under the Tariff Act of 1846, with a duty of 30 per cent, ad valo- 
rem, as a manufacture of leather is, by that act, entitled to entry ata duty of 20 per 
cent, al valorem, as provided in schedule E, on “upper leather of all kinds,” or in the 
8d section of the act, as an unenumerated article. 

That certain seeds, as mustard seed, cardamum seed, caraway seed, fenugreek seed, 
charged under the said tariff act, with a duty of 20 per cent, ad valorem, as “ medici- 
nal drugs, in a crude state,” provided for in schedule E, or as unenumerated articles 

rovided for in the 8d section of the act, are exempted from the payment of duty, 
xing comprehended in the provision in schedule I, for “garden seeds and all other 
seeds not otherwise provided for.” 

That vermilion, charged under the said act with a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, 
as a “mercurial preparation,” provided for in schedule D, is entitled to entry a duty of 
2U per cent ad vaiorem, as specified in schedule E. 

In view of these decisions, and the reports submitted to the department, affording 
no reasonable ground to expect any advantage to the revenue from further litigation 
in reference to the articles above mentioned, I have to advise you that, by the modifi- 
cations which it is deemed expedient to make in the instructions of my predecessors, 
under which the duties have been levied on the said articles, their admission to entry is 
in future to be regulated as follows :— 

Glazed Calf-skins, known in Commerce at the time of the passage of the tariff act of 1846 as 


patent-erther, und generally used for the upper leather of shoes aad boots, to be udimitted at a duty 
of 20 per cent ad valorem, 


Seeds, as mustard seed, cardamum seed, cummin seed, caraway seed, canary seed, fenngreek seed, 
and other seeds not otherwise provided for, tu be exempted on entry from the payment of duty. 

Vermilion, although composed in part of mercury, to be admitted at a duty of 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

In cases where an excess of duty over the rates above mentioned has been exacted 
and paid under protest on the importation of either of the articles referred to, under 
the tariff act of 1846, you are authorized and directed to issue the usual certified state- 
ments for return of the said excess, THOS, CORWIN, Secretary of the Treasury. 


enn MAR RR Rn ne eee 


THE AUSTRIAN TOBACCO MONOPOLY IN HUNGARY, 


The Vienna Gazette, of January the 4th, 1851, contains a memorial, signed by the 
ministers, recommending the extension of the government monopoly of tobacco into 
Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, Sclavonia, Servia, and the Banat; and also a royal 
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decree in which the emperor gives to this recommendation the force of law. The 
main ground alleged for this innovation, which follows close upon a similar extension 
of the salt monopoly, is the necessity of giving unity to the fiscal system of the empire. 
The abolition of the customs frontier, which, until lately, separated the kingdoms and 
crown lands above mentioned from the other portion of the empire, has further made 
the operation of the tobacco monopoly unfruitful and impracticable in those provinces 
in which it has long existed. It is thus fiscally as well as politically necessary either to 
extend the monopoly to the whole empire, or to abolish it altogether, and former 
course has been adopted. The new system is to commence in May, 1851. 








NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW LIGHT-HOUSE IN THE GULF OF POZZNOLI. 


It will be seen from the following letter of Mr. Wessrer, Secretary of State, that 
the information embraced in a previous communication from that Department, and pub- 
lished in the Merchants’ Magazine, (vol. xxxiii., page 473,) was incorrect, at least in 
so far as the latitude and longitude of the new light-house in the Gulf of Pozznoli 


are concerned :— 
DeraRTMENT oF State, WasHineTon, February 14th, 1851, 


Freeman Hunt, Ese, New York :— 

Sm:—The Charge d’Affairs of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies has informed this 
De ent that the new light-house in the Gulf of Pozznoli, is, according to the caleu- 
lations of the Topographical Commission, situated in longitude 11° 44’ 34” east of the 
meridian of Paris, and in latitude 40° 48’ 41”. 

The first information respecting this light-house, which was communicated to you on 
the 22d of August last, was erroneous. 

I am, sir, respectfully your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 








WRECKS AT KEY WEST, FLORIDA, IN 1850. 
Key West, December 31st, 1850. 


The number of vessels which have put into this port in distress, and been ashore on 
the reef in the past year, is thirty. 


Estimated value of vessels and cargoes.......... duis See Sanna see te = $929,000 
Amount of salvage......... .. FAs SAKnA Whe then eeenneeedehkasaets 122,831 
Amount of expenses. .....0cseeeeecceeeeeceerece oe cescces ecececs 77,169 
Condensed report for six years....... OP ovorececcccescccces (enaeage $1,129,000 


Number of vessels, under the head of marine disasters, that have been re- 
ported by me, 209—value of vessels and cargoes, (low estimate,)..... 6,602,000 





Mrmoumt OF GABWAMES. .. 2. cccccccccccccccccccscdcevccccccicevcececs 647,775 
Amount of expenses. ......s.+seeeeeeeses SEPTTTIvirrriry Tri Trey 259,637 
$7,509,412 


The light on Carysford Reef will not be finished for some time. 

Government is building a light-house on Sand Key, near this place. 

Fort Taylor is now safe from hurricanes, as the foundation is finished, and it is now 
being filled up. ; 

The government works at the Tortugas are progressing. 

This port is a very important point, and when the Tehuantepec Canal or Railroad, 
and other connections are completed to the Pacific, with the increase of commerce that 
must follow, Key West, the ee of safety for vessels of a heavy draft from Pen- 
sacola to Cape Reery—ihsehd protected. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 
JOHN C. HOYT. 
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THE COAST SURYEY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to Congress, dated December 18th, 
1850, thus describes the present condition, character, and progress, of this important 
branch of the public service :— 


“The Coast Survey was reorganized in 1848, and placed upon its present footi by 
legislative authority. By that organization, the land operations, constituting four-fifths 
of the whole, were assigned to civilians, and officers of the Army, and the hydrography, 
to officers of the Navy. 

“The distinguished and scientific gentleman who has so long, and so well, superin- 
tended the work, with this temporary corps, were placed under the supervision and 
control of the Treasury Department, to which all works affecting commerce and navi- 
gation, it was believed, should be properly committed. It was also thought, that offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy could not be brought to act harmoniously together, under 
the control of either the War or Navy Department. 

“This organization was the result of the experience of the work, up to that time. 
It has proved eminently successful in its operations ; the rapidity of its progress, as 
well as the accuracy, pe § the magnitude of its results, have commanded the applause 
of those most distinguished for scientific attainments in Europe and America. 

“This department has from time to time, as the work demanded, called for as many 
officers of the Army and Navy as could be spared from their appropriate duties. 

“An application for an additional number of officers of the Army is now pending 
before the War Department, and will, it is expected, receive a ievcenlie consideration. 

“When the recent war with Mexico was declared, there were five officers of the 
corps of Topographical Engineers, and nine of the line of the Army, employed in the 
Coast Survey. 

The survey thus becomes an admirable school of practice for such of the graduates 
of West Point, and the officers of the Navy, as had a predilection for the science called 
into practice by the work, each being engaged in his appropriate sphere. 

“ While the scientific character of the survey is such as to reflect lasting credit upon 
our country, it is also eminently practical in its results ; the highest branches of scien- 
tific knowledge are made subservient to the most useful purposes. 

“The economy of the work deserves commendation. It will be found that as much 
useful work is done, and as much advantage to the country and mankind obtained for 
the same amount of expenditure, as in any other department of the Government. In 
this respect, the last seven years have shown a gain in economy of one and three-quar- 
ters to one over the expenditures, before that time, for the same work. This may be 
ascribed to the enlargement of the scale on which the work proceeds, which also great- 
ly tends to hasten its final completion. 

“The trigonometrical portion of this survey now extends unbroken from Portland, in 
Maine, to within fifty miles of the Capes of the Chesapeake, and, with an interval of 
about one hundred miles, which is rapidly filling up, to a point beyond Cape 
Hatteras. 

“It has been commenced in South Carlonia, Georgia and Florida ; is complete in 
Alabama, and nearly so in Mississippi; and has been commenced in Louisiana and 
Texas. ‘The other operations follow closely in their order, and the publication of the 
maps and charts keeps pace with the field-work. Nearly one-half of the coast of the 
Atlantic and of the Gulf of Mexico has been surveyed. Since our recent acquisitions 
of territory on the Pacific, parties attached to the survey have been actively employed 
on that coast, and have contributed important information to this Department in regard 
to the proper sites for light-houses and other aids to navigation.” 


PARA Ann nnn 


IMPROVEMENT ON THE SHIP-WINCH. 


We learn from the Journal of Commerce, that Thomas G. Boone, of Brooklyn has in- 
vented an improved ship-winch which must, in the opinions of many experienced sea- 
captains who have witnessed its performances, supercede to a greater or less extent, the 
variety now in use. It consists of two windlasses, to which are attached two falls, 

assing through single blocks; and these are so combined by means of a simple cast- 
iron geering, and when a load is attached to each fall, the full power of the downward 
tendency of one, as it passes into the hold of a vessel, is employed to assist in the eleva- 
tion, (or in overcoming the gravity,) of the other. These two powers are so invested in 

VOL, XXIV.—NO. III, 24 
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each other, that where the distances and weights are equal, the force required to put 
them in motion is about equal to the resistance caused by the friction of the 
machine, which is but trifling. So perfectly are the mechanical powers of the pulley 
and wheel had in control, that two men have been found fully competent to per- 
form the labor usually required of from one to four horses. At Pier No. 8, N. R., where 
one of the machines alluded to is in operation, on board the ship Anstiss, fourteen bar- 
rels of flour were raised to an elevation of about eight feet, and then deposited in the 
hold, in the of five minutes, without extra exertion. Capt. Steel, of the Anstiss, 
a first class ship, is highly pleased with the efficiency of this machine, and immediately 
aspera the first one of the kind made, after a fair trial. He says that “for ships that 

at, anchor to discharge or load cargo, he would unhesitatingly recommend it, as he 
thinks it a saving of at least two-thirds of the labor usually required.” 








JOURNAL OF MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 


~ 


OF THE MANUFACTURE OF HATS. 


In 1849 we prepared, with considerable care and research, an article relating to the 
production of hats, briefly sketching their early history, with reference to the improve- 
ments made in the manufacture, particularly in this country.* The French hat has 
ever been regarded as an improvement upon the English; but the American hat, ex- 
traordinary as it may appear, excels, both in elegance, lightness, elasticity, and even in 
durability. Although we are too much imbued with the spirit of cosmopolitism not to 
see and appreciate the substantial skill and industry of England, and to admire what 
is elegant and beautiful in France, the home of taste and refinement, we must claim 
for American art superior success in perfecting the manufacture of the hat; and this 
claim is not made without satisfactory evidence of its validity. We know that it has 
been allowed by leading manufacturers of the article in Paris and London, by those 
who would not readily yield to our superiority in this respect, were it not a fact too 
apparent to be denied. To show that we are not alone in this view of the subject, we 
may be allowed to quote an authority, who, in all matters of taste and fashion will be 
regarded by the cultivated and refined classes of society, as entirely orthodox. We 
allude to our accomplished cotemporary, Mr. Willis, of the Home Journal, who, in one 
of his polished editorials, on the “ Coming Revolution of Hats,” thus confirms our posi- 
tion. Mr. Willis says :— 

“Our country, as all travelers know, has “beaten the world,” by a long distancing, in 
this article of manufacture. Packet captains can scarce keep a New York hat on their 
heads, when they get to England ; and we know one who had two guineas offered him 
for one of Beebe’s last year,in London. We shall see, at the “ World's Fair,” how 
American hats will take the lead—or, you may foresee it by a look at the hats worn 
by English and continental travelers, in New York, the first day or two after their 
Janding. Brxrse, we fancy, is the prince of this trade. He is a man of great natural 


ingenuity and enterprise, and his hat factory is worth a visit, if it were only to see the 
many admirable contrivances, mechanical and artistical, of his own unaided invention.” 





In treating of the superiority of American hats, we have especial reference to those 
produced in New York; a remark made without any disposition to question the skill 
of manufacturers in other cities and towns of the United States. Other cities may ex- 
cel in the manufacture of other articles. That is undoubtedly the case. Illustrations 
of this distribution of skill, throughout the industrial world, in the production, in one 
place, of superior shawls; in another, gloves; in another, carpets; in another, boots or 
shoes ; in another, watches; and so on, almost ad infinitum, could easily be cited, but 





* See Merchants’ Magazine fur May, 1849, vol. xx., piges 560-562, 
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they will suggest themselves to the most superficial observer. Even in places thus 
famed for some particular manufactures, there will generally be found some one who 
has attained a pre-eminence in the branch of production which has distinguished his 
city or country—a mechanic or artisan who goes a “leetle” ahead of his competing 
neighbors. 

So much for the best hat of the nineteenth century. Improvements will be made 
in its fashion ; for the best. made now, is, after all, an uncomely affair. To quote again 
from our cotemporary of the Home Journal, we look for the “coming revolution in 
hats ;” for the time when hats shall take a form that will at once combine comliness 
and comfort ; but as this is partly a matter of taste, or fashion, we must adopt another 
paragraph from Mr. Willis’ aptly pointed pen :— 

“Lord Bacon’s advice was to ‘ keep in advance of the age, but not so far as to dwarf 
ourself by the distance, An instructive hit of this nice medium, (between staying be- 
ind and going too far ahead,) is the invariable sign of the ‘smartest man’ in every 

trade, business, art, and profession of life. When a man, in these days, is put up for 
admiration, we invariably apply this criterion to him :— What has he done which was not 
imitation ; or has he presumed so much upon his own opinion and originality as to be 
conceited and absurd! We gave Beebe, the hatter, a mental diploma on this point, a 
day or two ago, on seeing his moderate and yet sufficient foreshadowing of the great 
revolution in hats which is proposed to be made at the coming World’s Fair. Our 
readers will remember that the present ‘segment of stove-pipe’ which we wear upon 
our heads was formally made war upon, at the late Convention in London, There is 
every prospect that its angles and un-statue-like inelegance of shape will gradually 
give way before the spirit of essential beauty which is now#iroused. Feeling and see- 
ing this, Beebe has taken the first step. His spring model of hat has no right angles, 
The top of the crown is rounded as a sculptor’s eye would do it, and in all other por- 
tions of the hat, it is shaped with a proportionate and exquisite outline, which quite 
changes the expression of the article. Beebe’s spring fashion, we say, is a most judicious 
first step in a reform. We recommend to artists to go and look at it.” 


Although not exactly germain to our present purpose, a few statements of the locale, 
extent, &c., of this branch of manufacture in London, will not, perhaps, just on the eve 
of the World’s Exhibition, be without interest. The hat manufactories of London, as 
we gather from a recent English publication, are to be found in the district to the left 
of the Blackfriars road, (as the bridge is crossed from the Middlesex side,) stretching 
towards and beyond the Southwark bridge road to the High-street, Borough, and to 
Tooley-street. There are, moreover, no inconsiderable number of hat factories in Ber- 
mondsey. Hat making is almost entirely confined to the Surry side of the Thames, 
and, until the last twenty years, or thereabouts, it was carried on chiefly in Bermond- 
sey ; however, there are still many large “hatteries ;” one of them, the property of a 
wealthy Quaker firm, ranks amongst the largest in London, rarely employing, in the 
slackest seasons, fewer than ninety or a hundred men, and sometimes as many as 
three hundred, with, of course, a proportionate number of women, who are employed 
in the trade. Although hat making has experienced a migration, the tradesmen who 
supply the hatters with the materials of manufacture, are still more thickly congre- 
gated in Bermondsey than elsewhere. These tradesmen comprise wool staplers, hat 
furriers, hat curriers, hat block makers, hat druggists, hat dyers, hat lining makers, hat 
bowstring makers, hat trimming and buckle makers, hat calico makers, hat box makers, 
and hat brush makers. The hat furriery business, as regards beaver skins, is now little 
more than a twentieth of what it was twelve years ago. The hat furriers remove the fur 
of the beaver, the hare, or the rabbit from the skin—which, when thus denuded, is called 
a pelt—and they prepare this fur for the use of the hatter. An intelligent man calculated 
that from fifteen to twenty years ago, and for some years preceding, four millions of bea- 
vers were killed annually for the supply of the hat makers of the United Kingdom. The es- 
timated yearly value of the hat trade (exclusive of straw hats or cloth caps) has been stated 
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at £3,000,000. “In 1886,” says McCulloch in his Commercial Dictionary, “53,849 dozen 
hats were exported, of the real or declared value of £158,282; but in 1841, the exports 
only amounted to 22,522 dozen of the value of £81,583; the falling off having been 
principally in the exports to the West Indies and Brazil.” 





STATISTICS OF THE MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF SALT FROM THE ONONDAGA 
SALT SPRINGS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

We compile from the official returns of the Superintendent of the Onondaga Salt 
Springs, made to the Legislature of New York, the following condensed summary of 
the whole quantity of salt manufactured and inspected in the city of Syracuse, and 
the villages of Liverpool and Geddes, in the year ending December, 31st, 1850, as 


follows :— 
Coarse salt, Fine salt. Ground or Dairy. Total. 


ss iscnecesaretia 46,546 1,866,435 262,730 2,175,711 
rede... 3:3 < 5050s. 287,446 843,882 58,600 1,184,928 
Liverpool. .........00s: voueue 648,832 ey ar 648,832 
SG 0s ki b cacaenet So 26,718 282,730 eth dies 259,448 


Showing a total amount of bushels inspected in the year 1850 of 4,268,919. The 
duties on this amount of salt received by the Superintendent, at one cent per bushel, 
was $42,689; and the total revenues from all other sources amounted to only $135. 
The quantity of salt inspected during the year 1850, as compared with the previous 
year, shows a diminution of 814,450 bushels. The Superintendent attributes this fall- 
ing off in the quantity to the unusually large amount manufactured the previous year. 
The markets on the lakes being overstocked, required but little, until the 1st of Au- 
gust; and the importation of foreign salt for the year 1849, exceeded that of any former 
year by 397,978 bushels. 

The amount of Onondaga salt reaching tide water on the Hudson River, and the 
ports of Oswego and Buffalo, from 1845 to 1850, inclusive, appears from the follow- 


ing table :— 
Years. Tide water. Buffalo. Oswego. 
1645 02200 cccvccees ovieee 883,842 582,695 817,770 
1B46. 2. 000 ee eee evece ° 692,442 566,572 1,529,475 
| Rr rr omer ars ° 382,290 667,192 1,568,965 
re rer ere eS 843,618 1,136,276 2,186,510 
DOGO. g cccncteecnccceecys 288,333 1,070,055 2,308,538 
BEOO oo civ in's He cee bese 6 176,907 682,129 2,085,636 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the quantity of salt arriving at tide water is 
decreasing annually, and the Superintendent expresses the opinion that if the foreign 
article shall be imported at a much lower rate than at present, the Hudson River mar- 
ket will be lost to the State entirely. 

The following table shows the market price per bushel of Turks Island salt in the 
city of New York in October of each year since 1839 :— 


Years. Cts. Years. Cts, Years, Cts. Years. Cts. 
1839.... 40 1842.... 27 1845.... 30 1648... 26 
1840.... 87 1848.... 26 1846.... 82 1849.... 24 
1841.,.. 27 1844.... 2064 1847.... 82 1850. 23 


This great reduction is attributed, by the Superintendent, to the reduction of duty by 
the Federal Government on the foreign salt, but mainly by the competition in the mar- 


ket with the Onondaga salt. 
The price of salt made by artificial heat at the works the last year has not exceeded 


ten cents per bushel of 56 pounds, including the duty paid to the State, and that of 
solar salt 14 cents. 

By the analysis of Professor Cook, attached to this report, it will be seen that Onon- 
daga salt compares favorably with the best specimens of the foreign article, and t h 
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same result was shown by the investigation made last winter before the agricultural 
and salt committees of the Legislature. 

During a period of twenty years, there has been manufactured at the Onondaga salt 
springs 59,685,228 bushels salt, on which the sum of $3,005,222 25 in duties has been 
collected and paid into the treasury of the State ; a sum over all expenses incurred by 
the sinking of wells, erecting buildings, machinery, paying officers salaries, d&c., of about 
$2,467,022 10. 

By the passage of the act of 1846, reducing the duties from 6 cents to 1 cent per 
bushel, the policy of the State of making the salt springs a source of revenue, was 
abandoned. The only fear apprehended on the passage of the act was, that the receipt 
of a duty of 1 cent per bushel would be insufficient to keep the State’s property in 
good repair, and pay the ordinary expenses. But experience has shown that a suffi- 
cient amount of money is collected to pay all necessary expenses, and pay into the 
treasury some fifteen or twenty thousand dollars annually. 

The Register of the Treasury of the United States, in a communication under date of 
December 6th, 1850, says:—“ In respect to the importation of salt during the year end- 
ing on the 30th of June, 1850, I have to state, that there were 11,224,185 bushels im- 
ported, and that the cost or foreign value thereof, as returned by the collectors, was 
$1,237,186. The import of salt into the ports of the United States during the year 
ending with June 30th, 1849, was 11,622,163 bushels, and the cost or foreign value, as re- 
turned by the collectors, was $1,628,921. Thus it appears that the quantity of salt im- 
ported in the year ending with June 30, 1849, exceeded that imported in the year ending 
with June 80,1850, by 397,978 bushels. Theimport of salt into the port of New York for 
the year ending with November 30, 1850, was 1,998,042 bushels. It appears from a com- 
munication of E. Merrian, Esq., that the salines of Kenhawa, in Northwestern Virginia 
are now worked extensively, and yield all the salt that the market they supply re- 
quires, which is limited, and will continue to be so, until railroads afford the facilities 
for a more extensive distribution of the salt. 


eee a ea aaa 


THE BAY STATE MILLS—THE MANUFACTURE OF SHAWLS. 


In a former number of the Merchants’ Magazine (vol. xxiv. No. 1, for January, 1851,) 
we noticed “a remarkable instance of fraud committed by foreign manufacturers upon 
the Bay State shawls,” an article of merchandise which has acquired a more than ordi- 
nary degree of celebrity in the market, and which is really one of the most comfortable 
and becoming articles worn by the ladies inJour Northern States. As an illustration of 
the progress of the manufacturing interests of the country, we abridge from a cotempo- 
rary the subjoined sketch of the manufacture of the “ Bay State shawls :”— 


The manufacture of woolen shawls is yet in its infancy, having been established 
among us only about three years, but we find already engaged in the production the 
Waterloo Company, producing about 400 per day; the Skaneateles and Burnham 
Mill about the same quantity ; the Watervliet Company about 100, and the Bay State 
Mills 1,500 per day, with numerous small concerns which turn out in the aggregate 
say 600, making a grand total of 3,000 per day. 

The Bay State Mills are situated in Lawrence, Mass., on the Merrimack River, about 
twenty-four miles from Boston, and fourteen from Lowell. The village contains a pop- 
ulation of 10,000 souls, all deriving their subsistence, directly or indirectly, from the 
manufacturing business, It has two railroads, one running to Lowell and the other to 
Boston, and its churches, school houses and public buildings, give evidence that its in- 
habitants are moral, religious and intelligent people. Within the town limits are three 
Atlantic Cotton Mills, a large machine shop, and three Bay State Mills. These last 
employ 1,550 operatives, (more than a moiety of which are females,) in the production 
of shawls, and 250 on the cassimeres and satinets. The whole contained in three large 
brick buildings, the largest one being four stories high, 100 feet front, and 400 feet 
wide; and the machinery is driven by six water wheels, fifty-six feet long by twenty- 

seven feet in diameter. 
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It requires 3,500 sheep to be kept a whole year to supply these mills with wool for 
one single day. The consumption of cochineal alone amounts to $60,000 per annum. 
The pay roll foots up to $24,000 per month, and of shawls alone they produce 1,500 
per day. This is all done in a place where three years since there was not 500 inhabit- 
ants, and accomplished solely by the energy of one man, whose name well deserves to be, 
and is identical with the place—Samuel Lawrence, Esq. He stated a few years ago, 
that the successful manufacture of new fabrics could be introduced into the country suf- 


~ ficient to consume 10,000,000 Ibs. more wool. It was thought ap og It was said 
on 


he was too sanguine; but here we see one new manufacture e which consumes 


equal to 4,000,000 Ibs. We ask was he mistaken ? 


COTTON FACTORIES OF MARYLAND IN 1850. 


Pres- 

va: enn ae a 

of Ibs. eotn of cot’n Description No. of Nos.of of 

Factories. Mills. per day. per day. of goods manufactured. spindles, yarn spun. lo’ms. 
Triadelphia.. 1 800 800 Heavy 4-4 sheetings..... 1,000 14 40 
Savage...... 1 38,000 1,500 Heavy 4-4 brochesheetings 4,800 14 136 
Union ..... - 8 4,000 1,000 Sheetings, drills and duck. 10,000 8to20 230 
Laurel*..... 1 38,500 1,000 Heavy 4-4 sheetings..... 6,000 14to16 160 
Avondale... 1 1,000 500 Duck and sheetings..... . 1,812 6tol8 46 
Sykesville... 1 800 800 Twills and Osnaburgs..... 1,920 6tol0 44 
Oakland..... 1 700 $700 Duck, d&c............... 1,000 8told 29 
Okisko...... 1 . ee le Ue 1,100 14 29 
Granite+ 1 2,000 1,500 Heavy 4-4 sheetings..... 3,076 14 100 
Patapsco 1 2,500 2,500 Osnaburgs and twills..... 8,200 Ttol0 135 
Thistle*..... 1 1,500 1,200 Shirting and sheetings... 5,000 13tol6 120 
Pawhntami. sis 2 nce een) MORNE ioc ce cciee ses 4,000 18to20 140 
Se eee OS rere 2500 6told 658 
Ashland..... 1 1,400 600 Twills and Osnaburgs.... 1,800 6 40 
Washington... 1 1,300 .... 4-4 shirtings, principally.. 2,600 14 70 
Woodberry.. 1 38,500 3,500 Cotton duck............ 2500 6tol0 652 
White Hallt. 1 1,600 1,000 Cotton duck...... pikinel are 1500 6 26 
Rockdale.... 1 1,500 800 Cotton duck............ 1,636 6tol0 40 
Mt. Vernon... 2 38,000 1,800 Cotton duck and raven... 3,300 6to10 60 
Lanvale..... 1 1,000 .... Sheetings and shirtings... 2,500 16t020 ‘0 
Pheenix...... 1 1,000 700 Osnaburgs and twills..... 1,000 Ttol0 30 
Warren...... 1 1,200 800 Sheetings andshirtings... 2,600 16 84 
Franklinville. 1 1,500 700 Sheetings andshirtings... 8,000 14 90 
Jericho. ..... 1 1,200 1,200 Osnaburgs and twills..... 1,200 6tol10 44 
Canton...... 1 1,500 800 Cotton duck............ 1500 6told 40 


Columbia.... 1 700 400 Yarn, carpet chain, &e.... 1,200 6tol4 


The total capacity of these mills, when working full time, is about 45,000 Ibs. cotton 
per day, or 100 bales ; they are at present not working over 15,000 lbs. per ce 
about one-third the power of the machinery—and have been so running since the first 
of October last. 

Within the circuit of the city of Baltimore, of less than ten miles average, there are 
the following named mills :— 

On the Patapsco River—the Union, Oakland, Okisko, Howard, (at Sykesville,) Gran- 
ite, Patapsco, Thistle, Patuxent, Triadelphia, Savage, Laurel, and Avondale, 

On the Gunpowder River—the Phoenix, Warren, and Franklinville. 

On Gwynn’s Falls—the Powhatan, Pocahontas, and Ashland. 

On Jones’s Falls—the Washington, Woodberry, Whitehall, Rockdale, Mt. Vernon, 
and Lanvale. 

On Herring Run—the Columbia Factory, and Canton Factory, at Canton. 

There were destroyed by fire, within two years, Knox’s Factory, Lexington street, in 


Baltimore, the Ivy Factory, and the Ring Factory. 





* Stopped for three months, from accident to dams, 
+ Stopped since Ist September, but now starting on. 
¢ Stopped in February last—commenced running Ist November, 1850, 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY OF NEW YORK CITY. 


We are indebted to H. F. Talmadge, the United States Marshal, for the subjoined 
returns of the productive establishments of the City of New York. The table, it will 
be seen, shows the number of manufacturing establishments, number of hands em- 
ployed, capital invested, and annual product of manufactured articles, in the several 
wards of the city. New York, the acknowledged commercial emporium of the Union, 
is by no means deficient in the amount and character of its manufactures, But to the 
table :— 

RETURNS OF THE PRODUCTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—CENSUS 


or 1850. 
Annual 
No. of manu- product of 
facturing es- Capital Hands employed. man’factur’d 
Wards. tablishments. invested. Males. Females, articles, 

i eR PPE op ee , 1387 $1,013,500 8,620 6,087 $8,906,337 
a Suddeseh sae 851 12,672,995 19,648 16,056 $1,810,642 
 Gawekes ccanves 9 607,000 633 27 1,801,700 
Ns isk bine scicitiine 189 1,688,800 1,952 943 4,885,211 
MUN e kb ita'e Gene ce 83 1,227,562 1,788 358 4,473,214 
Gas bc kvvacseaas 15 1,125,880 2,968 1,072 8,822,191 
Seventh............ 422 8,493,275 4,098 1,849 9,641,038 
DT a xcees ties 2338 861,890 2,230 555 4,080,484 
NL cchvdess Kae 189 793,300 2,095 349 2,883,180 
Siac dvvedsede 96 307,700 809 226 1,678,422 
Eleventh........... 149 2,051,850 4,197 237 20,056,409 
TWEE xo wis v0nb002 19 841,550 350 70 520,500 
Thirteenth.......... 172 299,110 993 288 2,073,628 
Fourteenth ......... 72 965,700 1,029 531 1,546,927 
Fifteenth .......... ‘ 93 1,045,550 1,036 140 1,376,818 
Sixteenth .......... 129 3,280,380 2,207 556 4,368,175 
Seventeenth ........ 145 892,400 1,216 119 2,579,312 
Eighteenth ......... 199 1,227,780 2,266 852 2,920,760 
Nineteenth ......... 4f 334,600 568 102 1,293,860 





TORE: cc iskcevs 3,387 $34,232,822 53,703 29,917  $105,218,308 


~~ eee 


SWEDISH CLOTH OF SWEDISH WOOL, 


A writer in the Baltimore Clipper, who under or over the signature “ Aristides,” 
writes as follows :— 


“T saw a piece of black cloth this morning, that took the premium at the National 
Swedish Fair last June, in Stockholm. It was made at Nordkupen, in Sweden, by a 
Swede, of Swedish wool. It surpasses anything of the kind I ever saw, for fineness 
of thread, softness of material, regularity of texture, brilliancy of color, and abundance 
and evenness of nap. In Sweden it was valued at four dollars a yard. Our custom- 
house rated it at twelve dollars a yard, and exacted duty on it at that price. Ten 
years ago Swedish woolens, under a high protective tariff, were a by-word in Europe 
for the coarsenes and poorness of manufacture. Under free trade and competition, of 
which policy the celebrated Hebbe was the author, Sweden now makes finer, and 
cheaper, and better cloth than France does.” 


~~ AR ae 


STATISTICS OF BRITISH FACTORIES, 


By a return made to the British Parliament recently, it appears that the total num- 
ber of factories of all kinds in the United Kingdom is 4,330, containg 26,638,716 spin- 
dles, snd 298,916 power looms, The moving power employed is 108,113 in steam, and 
26,104 in water. In the silk-throwing mills, 1,787 boys, and 3,916 girls, between 11 
and 13, are employed. The total number of children under 13 years of age employed 
in factories who attend school is 19,400 boys, and 15,732 girls, The total number of males 
employed, between 13 and 18, is 67,864, that of females above 13 is 329,577, and that 
of males above 18 is 157,866. The total number of persons of both sexes employed in 
factories is 596,082. 
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HEAD REST FOR RAILROAD CAR SEATS, 


Mr. Alonzo Isbell, of Norwalk, Connecticut, says the Scientific American, has in- 
vented and taken measures to secure a patent for a new improvement on car seats, 
which will be very useful and convenient to all who use it. The improvements consists 
in a moveable for the head to rest upon, which is made to be carried by any person, 
and can be attached to the back of any railroad-car seat, &c., and raised or lowered to 
the proper height for the head, either to recline for ease, or take a comfortable nap 
when traveling, or otherwise. The rest is a pad, which slides in a sheath (folded up) 
and having a ratchet cut on its rod, is held by a spring at any desirable height. It can 
also be permanently attached, but its convenient qualities lie in being portable, 
whereby it clasps on to the back of any car seat, for the benefit of all whom it may 
concern. 
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STATISTICS OF THE RAILROADS OF NEW YORK FOR 1850. 


The annual report of the State Engineer and Surveyor, covering the returns of the rail- 
road corporations of the State of New York, made in accordance with, or in consequence of 
the thirty-first section of the general railroad law of 1850, submitted to the Senate January 
7th, 1851, has been published. From the introductory remarks of Mr. Seymour, the State 
Engineer, it appears that the following roads have reported in full, namely :—The 
Albany and Schenectady, Auburn and Rochester, Hudson and Berkshire, Hudson River, 
Northern, Oswego and Syracuse, Rochester and Syracuse, Tonawanda, Utica and 
Schenectady, and New York and New Haven. Partial reports only have been received 
from the Attica and Buffalo, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, Cayuga and Susquehanna, New 
York and Harlem, Rensselaer and Saratoga, Saratoga and Schenectady, Schenectady 
and Troy, and the Syracuse and Utica. The Auburn and Syracuse, the Long Island, 
and the Saratoga and Washington, made no returns whatever. 

Most of the information required to be given by the law, says the State Engineer, is 
such as, from the nature of the case, must be known and recorded by each company, if 
they keep any reliable accounts at all, and the cost and trouble of collating and ar- 
ranging must be the only cause which any company can assign for not making the re- 
ports as the law requires. The fact that so many companies have reported as required, 
is sufficient evidence that the law can be complied with. 

The law of 1850 imposes a fine of $250 on each corporation failing to comply with 
the requirements of the thirty-first section thereof. The Engineer recommends that 
the penalty for a failure to report be modified. He would have a similar penalty as 
for any other violation of chartered rights or duties, but if a fine is to be imposed, it 
should, he maintains, and justly in our judgment, be a much larger amount than it is at 
present. 

In calling especial attention to the nature and importance of the information to be 
gained from reports made as the law prescribes, and its directness to the point in de- 
termining the actual cost of transportation, Mr. Seymour says :— 

“The report of the Utica and Schenectady Company is complete in all the details 
required. The road of this company has a larger traffic and intome (per mile) than 
any other, and its profits are abundant. For this reason, if for no other, we may con- 
fidently rely upon their statements, as embracing all the expenditures heen § charge- 
able to the cost of transport. The only doubt which can be entertained as to the entire 
accuracy of their report is in the amounts of expenses, as allotted to passenger and 
freight transportation. It may be, for aught I know, that as this is the first. time the 
company have been called upon tu make for public inspection such a division of ex- 
penses, that their accounts during the year have not been kept with especial reference 
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to a proper division, and that the superintendent has, since the close of the fiscal}year, 
made up the account between freight and passengers according to his best judgment, 
upon a full examination of the different items of expenditure. If so, he has acted pro- 
perly, and the expenses of freight and passenger transport, so made, can be relied on 
as very near the truth, though not as accurate as it may be when, from month to month, 
accounts are made up with especial reference to making the proper distribution of cost 
of labor, and arecord kept of fuel and other materials used in the two departments of 
transport. Among the complaints made against the provisions of the law, by some 
managers, this requirement to divide expenses between passenger and freight business 
has been the most prominent, and I have been gravely assured that it could not be done. 
Happily, some of our well-informed managers have accomplished the task, and will, 
without doubt, hereafter, with greater accuracy. None can make such a division of ac- 
counts except the managers of our roads, and they can do it, with all necessary accu- 
racy, if they try. 

“The report of the Utica and Schenectady Road shows that they have transported 
370,988 passengers, and 98,695 tons of freight, and that passenger trains have run 
229,940 miles, and freight trains 93,580 miles, at an aggregate cost of $308,173 86, or 
95 cents per mile run for both classes of trains. So far, and no farther, could informa- 
tion as to the cost of transport be obtained from reports made under previous laws. 
The cost per mile of running trains is no indication of the cost of transport, for the cost 
depends upon the amount of movement, each mile run, both of passengers and of 
freight, and, consequently, movement of both and the cost of both, must given in 
addition to the miles run by engines and cars. Let the above statement be compared 
with like results given in the report of the Oswego and Syracuse Company, which is 
also complete, but which road has much less traffic, and has moved 77,162 passengers 
and 7,949 tons of freight ; passenger trains have run 58,480 miles, and freight trains 
16,000 miles, at an aggregate cost of $38,942 92, or 52 cents per mile run. It is here 
shown that it cost the latter road 43 cents per mile less to run trains than it has cost 
the Utica and Schenectady Company. Both roads are no doubt managed with equal 
skill, and sufficient economy. At any rate, the above results show nothing. The pres- 
ent reports, however, show us, in addition to the above, the amount of work done in 
passengers and tons, or the actual movement, each mile run, and the cost of passenger 
and freight transport separately. From these data we find that the average number 
of passengers each mile run has been, on the Utica and Schenectady Road, 974, at a 
cost per passenger of 78-100 of a cent, and on the Oswego and Syracuse, 33, at a cost 
of 1 cent and 68-100 of a cent each mile, so that it has cost much less to transport 
ama one on the former than on the latter road. This result is owing mainly to the 
arger loads drawn on the Utica and Schenectady Road.” 


Mr. Seymour has no doubt but that the average loads on the Hudson River Road, 
and on the main line from Albany to Buffalo, are greater than on any road in this 
country or in Europe, England not excepted, and that the cost of transport is less. 


“An important fact is also established, which up to this time has been doubted by 
most men conversant with the cost of railroad transport, which is, that passengers can 
be transported at an expense of less than one cent per mile. This result is obtained 
as a rule when the average loads are 90 passengers each mile run. That this is the 
best result which can be obtained from railroads cannot be supposed ; further experi- 
ence and skill will be applied to the task of cheapening transport. The energy and 
directness of the efforts to be put forth will, in a great measure, depend upon the 
bringing up all of the results yearly before stockholders and the public, so as to enable 
Just comparisons to be made, one road with another. 

“The public have a vast interest in the construction and management of railroads, 
The franchises of the corporations are granted and protected by them, and any one can 
be, and large numbers are, actual owners of the roads ; cheap transport is, however, of 
most importance to the public, and a full exhibition of all the work done, and items of 
cost, will promote economical management, and tend to reduce the cost of, as well as 
the charges for, transport. 

“The amount of freight traffic is shown to be very large on some of the roads. The 
whole tonnage carried on the New York and Erie Road, is 131,311 tons. The company 
give no information by which the cost of either freight or passenger traffic can be de- 
termined. The Utica and Schenectady Road has carried 98,695 tons, or 4,760,730 
tons one mile, at a cost of $133,045 87, or 2.797 cents per ton per mile ; this includes 
canal tolls, amounting to $47,200 90, or one cent per ton per mile, nearly. The actual 
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cost is therefore 1 8-10 cents per ton per mile—the average load being 50 tons. This 
road carries but little freight except fate the close of navigation, and the cost must 
be considerably increased over what it would be with a more regular business.” 

The following table, compiled from the reports of the several companies, exhibits the 
entire length (on the 30th of September, 1850,) of the roads, completed and in opera- 
tion, roads in process of construction, portions of which are in operation, and of roads 
in process of construction, no portions of which are in operation, with their cost, or the 
amount thus far expended, dc. :— 


ROADS IN OPERATION—THEIR ENTIRE LETGTH, 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1850. 











Names. By Track, Cost. 

Albany and Schenectady ....... otenshasaas 17 single, $1,711,412 30 
Albany and West Stockbridge........ hone 38 “s 1,930,895 01 
Attica and Buffalo........... adoan thedanas 31} . 906,915 16 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls................. 22 * 428,241 39 
Cayuga and Susquehanna.................. 35 . 580,310 91 
NS shaded deities dan éadinh. > cennneas x 17} ” 450,000 00 
Hudson and Berkshire... ................++ 814 " 821,331 45 
Pasa cndhiced dacnie chiieenas ence 98 ’ 2,091,341 59 
Oswego and Syracuse..............0.ee0e0s 35 ° 571,774 21 
Rensselaer and Saratoga .............2.+0+ 25} , 687,324 47 
Rochester and Syracuse. ..............00++ 104 double. 4,200,000 00 
Saratoga and Schenectady ................. 22 single. 396,379 00 
Saratoga and Washington* ................ 89} ” 1,102,505 65 
Schenectady and Troy,...........2.sese0e 204 - 680,046 32 
INMINE SIU so sicchese socvasanseres 53 double. 2,490,083 99 
NN se ee 48} single. 1,216,820 91 
TE MII no asactennseccssssese 6 is 282,527 93 
Utica and Schenectady...............0000 78 double. 4,143,918 00 
sink cated nhée drain une ceci ss a "174 $24,691,828 29 

To which add the New York and New Haven 
road, part only in-.New York............. 134 single, say 737,839 71 
SO RRR et ati rer es wn who 780% $25,429,688 00 


ROADS IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION—PORTIONS IN OPERATION, 


Length in miles. 








In use, To be opened. Cost. 
eben Wideei iii iis 6 6a8 085 ide dias (einen 75 68% 86,666,681 55 
I NE Is in.a ino wiles ed np Sv xk wines 837 127 20,323,581 03 
PAO AM BIR BAO» 66.00 ones od oh caactecen 80 unc, 4,666,208 05 
Northern (opened through Oct. 1)............. 44 74 2,979,937 31 
Watertown and Rome...............ccccceces 18 79 608,457 22 
Ds Wh a vkehanadcvekue ices co ttanes 554 8483 $35,239,865 16 


ROADS IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION—NO PORTIONS IN OPERATION. 
Probable length. Expended. 





Buffalo and State Line............ccccsceesesees 67 $32,120 15 
Canandaigua and Corning. .............00eeeee0- 46 45,254 73 
Sacketts Harbor and Ellisburg................006 23 22,888 97 
Pi ccvence she viphett deities. . 136 $100,263 85 
Whole number of miles in operation .............+02002eeeeee 1,2843 
Whole number of miles constructing. ..........0+eeeeeeeeeeee 484% 
Brought into use from 1st Jan. to 30th Sept., 1850...........-- 202 
Expended in construction same time ..........+++-0eeeeeeeeee $8,167,448 41 


Total expenditures for railroads in New York to 30th Sept., 1850.. 60,769,797 O1 


* These roads have not made any report this year—last year’s figures used. 
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upon the State Works :— 
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Cts. Mills, C 
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Coffee .. 
Oil cake, ground and unground...........+.6: 
Seeds, clover, timothy, and all other kinds—also, 
dried apples and peaches ............0..45 
Tobacco, not manufactured ............0e0005 
Deer, buffalo, and moose skins .........-..00+ 
SENET 5 Si awkn ogee then anes, cnugansadease . 
Furs and peltries ...........sss00¢ snedecnes 
NN bc nus vh os chon d¥nensvbetscsesnee 
Leather, dressed and undressed ..........+.0 
Wool and sheeps pelts.........c..ssceccesees 
Ms pdcchanchebsdshes vhs peseesessdvegee 
Bale rope and Dana dnecehedsdetepages 
Hemp, at nd begin hog’s hair....... eaee 
Drugs, mars = lt groceries, foreign liquors, ropes, 
cordage, rice, and confectionary ............ 
Brown sugar, in hhds., going West............ 
Dry goods and new furniture ......... ery oe 
Earthenware, domestic. .........secseesceees 
Hats, caps, boots, shoes, bonnets, trunks ....... 
Hardw are, cutlery, and oil cloth....... peeecce 
Queen’sware and Chinaware................ 
Paints, dye stuffs, manufactured tobacco, and tur- 
NUD 5's SWle So wedic as ss sckin'enddecdwinhé 
a ch ebe hee bx ten uGe'e wfeduene wecwere 
Whieky 0... ..scscccccccccscccccesceseces 
Anvils and Spanish a Oe Ore aan 
Coal, bituminous and anthracite .............. 
EE Es not hcoeynd ens geanneeshenen > 
NN baad Ws ans abn} dbx eonk ovingigesencibee<s 
Butter, cheese, lard, lard oil ................. 
MN MEIN, 6 66s 5-0-0 oh 00 cA co cecacueses 
Bacon, pork and beef in bulk, dry, salted, or other- 
wise, sperm, adamantine candles, and soap. . 
Beef and pork, salted, and in pickle........... 
Fish, salted and BU chose coed dakndodasns ; 
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Ashes, pot, pearl, barytes, soda ash, crude brim- 
stone, nitrate and sulphate of soda.......... 
Oils of all kinds, except castor and lard oil..... 
Straw paper, wrapping paper, binders’ boards, 
GE 60K cectwids vakedepes Coesaneess 
Paper, writing and printing............++56+ 
FOE; EA, GE OMe 0.06 vnc cdhce vetedestes 
Beeswax and ginseng........... me dienees ees 
Saltpeter, crude and otherwise....... Lgececes 
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RATES OF TOLL ON THE STATE WORKS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Canal Board of Pennsylvania have fixed the following reduced rates of taxation 


Toll per pg per 1,000 Ibs. 
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ADDITIONAL CHARGES ON MAXIMUM GOODS. 


Resolved, That upon all articles transported on the improvements of the Common- 
wealth, upon which a maximum rate of toll is paid, (except coal,) there shall be 
charged, in addtion to the said maximum, four mills per 1,000 lbs. per mile on the 
Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad, and ten mills per 1,000 Ibs. per mile on the 
Alleghany Portage Railroad, which additional toll shall be paid at the office issuing 
the railroad clearance. 

Resolved, That coal shipped at maximum rates shall be subject to only half of the 
regular car and wheel toll on the Alleghany Portage, and Philadelphia and Columbia 
— and an additional toll of one and a half mills per 1,000 Ibs, on said rail- 
roads, 

Resolved, That on all coal shipped at less than maximum rates, a drawback shall be 
allowed of three-fourths of one mill, per ton of 2,000 lbs. per mile. Provided, that this 
drawback shall not be allowed on the Delaware Division unless the Lehigh Navigation 
Company make a corresponding reduction from their rates of toll for 1850. 


TOLL ON EMIGRANT PASSENGERS, 


The toll on each emigrant passenger conveyed in a freight line over the canals and 
railroads of the Commonwealth, shall be as follows :— 


From Philadelphia to Pittsburg..........cccccccccceseces $1 50 
From Columbia to Pittsburg........ccceccscceccerecvcees 1 26 


The who'e toll to be paid at Philadelphia and Columbia. 
. o toll shall be charged on the car conveying emigrant passengers over the rail- 
roads. 


ee 


THE PROGRESS OF RAILROADS IN GEORGIA. 


A correspondent of the Merchants’ Magazine residing in Georgia, and .a native we 
believe of that State, not inaptly denominates it “the Massachusetts of the South.” 
If our enterprising capitalists in the “ Bay State” do not keep an eye to the windward, 
the tables will be turned, in at least, so far as railroad progress is concerned. “ Massa- 
chusetts” may be designated the “Georgia of the North.” Massachusetts, at this 
time, has some 1,042 miles of railroad completed, and Georgia, some 960 completed or 
in progress, (as will be seen by the following table, published in the Macon Journal,) 
showing the extent of railroads in operation, ete. :-— 


1. Central road, from Savannah to Macon, completed.............. 191 miles 
2. Georgia road, from Augusta to Atlanta, completed............. in Be 
8. Macon and Western road, from Macon to Atlanta, completed. ... mi. * 
4, Western and Atlanta road, from Atlanta to Chattanooga, com- 

Ploted ..0..ccccccccsscccecccesccccsessseseececesseccccssesees yee 5 
5. South-Western road, from Macon to Oglethorpe, nearly completed oe -* 
6. Muscogee road, from Columbus to Fort Valley, on South-Western, 

BS HOI. onc a cen scscntscsccussesurocdguerthesteativsivente Th. * 
7. Atlanta and West Point road, from Atlanta to West Point, in pro- 

UOT a oi cies scree san ccecdeeee ov seen sweeties esis weeeccsencs %.. ¢ 
8. Milledgeville road, from Gordon to Milledgeville, in progress... . . . 7. 3 
9. Eatonton road, from Milledgeville to Eatonton, in progress....... m_—: 
10. Wilkes road, from Double Wells to Washington, in progress, .. . Mm... * 
11. Athens Branch, from Union Point to Athens, complete......... oe. 
12. Burk road, from 80 mile station on Central road to Augusta, in 

PPOQTOR nn. ccc ccccccerccrccccrsssoccccecseevevevasccsccsccece oo" 

Total, completed and in progress... 2.005 csccevsasccccovecsesssces 900:....° 


From this, it appears that Georgia has in operation the Central, Georgia, Macon and 
Western, and Western and Atlantic roads, and the Athens branch, making an entire 
distance of 642 miles, The South-Western, 51 miles, will be in operation in 90 days. 
The Atlanta and West Point road, 30 miles—the Muscogee road, 25 miles—the Burke 
road, 23 miles, and Milledgeville road, 18 miles, making a total of 147 miles, will be 
put in operation the present season, This will make the whole extent of railroad in 
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operation in Georgia, by 1852, 789 miles, leaving 174 miles to be completed. This 
will, no doubt, be accomplished in two years, when the system of internal improve- 
ments, in the State, will be almost completed. 

The roads already in operation are all prosperous, and are realizing from 8 to 16 
per cent, clear profits, per annum. Thus is demonstrated the wisdom and importance 
of a proper system of improvements. Georgia, after expending nearly fourteen mil- 
lions of dollars, is now twice as rich as when she commenced her noble enterprises. 


The American Railroad Journal says, that to the above list should be added the 
Rome branch, completed, 17 miles. This will make the length of railroads in Georgia, 
now in active operation, 659 miles. 





PASSAGES OF THE ATLANTIC STEAMSHIPS, 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK, FROM SEPTEMBER 21, 1850, To gan. 1, 1851. 


The Pacific (American) arrived in New York on Saturday evening, 21st September, 
1850, after a passage of 10 days 4 hours. This was the shortest passage ever made 


between the two ports. 
The Niagara (British) arrived at New York on Friday, the 27th September, after a 


passage of 12 days 20 hours. 
The Atlantic (American) arrived at New York on Wednesday, 9th of October, at 10 


A.M. She left Liverpool on the 25th September, at noon—passage 13 days and 22 


hours, 
The Europa (British) arrived on the 11th October, at 8 A.M. She left Liverpool on 


the 28th September, at 2 P.M.; thus making the passage from port to port in 12 days, 
and 18 hours. She anchored, however, outside the Hook, at half-past 9 P.M. on 


the 10th. 
The Asia (British) arrived on Thursday, October 24, at 11 A. M.,, after a passage of 


10 days and 23 hours. 
The Pacific (American) arrived on the 26th October, at half past twelve P. M., after 


a passage of 11 days 24 hours. She left Liverpool at 10 A. M. 
The Africa (British) arrived on Friday, the 8th November, at 8 A. M., after a pas- 


sage of 12 days and 20 hours—her first passage. 
The Atlantic (American) arrived on Thursday, the 12th November, at 1, P. M., after 


a passage of 12 days 22 hours, 
The Niagara (British) arrived on the 22d November, at 9 A. M.,, after a passage of 


12 days 21 hours. 
The Arctic (American) arrived on Wednesday the 5th December, at 8 P. M., after a 


passage of 14 days 8} hours. 
The Asia (British) arrived on Saturday, December 7, at half-past 10, A.M, after a 


passage of 13 days 22 hours. 
The Africa arrived on Saturday evening, 21st December, at 12 P. M,, after a passage 


of 14 days 12 hours. 

The Baltic arrived at New York on the 1st January, 1850, after a passage of 18 
days, from port to port ; but she arrived at Provincetown, Massacusetts, on Sunday, to 
take in a supply of coal, and thus was detained more than three days. 


ee eae eee PPARA LLLP 


STEAMSHIPS BUILDING AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, 


The first regular steamships built in New York were the Lion and the Eagle—launch- 
ed in the year 1840, by Jacob Bell, for the Spanish Government. They are now at- 
tached to the Spanish navy, and are known as Congress and Regent. The next was 
the Kamschatka, built by William H. Brown, in 1841, and sold to the Russian Gov- 
ernment ; but the Washington, of the New York and Bremen line, launched by Wes- 
tervelt & Mackay, in January of the year 1847, was the first vessel owned in the 
United States in connection with a regular line of ocean steamers. The steamships 
United States and Hermann followed in 1848. The former was soon after sold to the 
Germanic Confederation. These three vessels were the pioneers of American adyen- 
ture in this important branch of national industry. 
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STATISTICS OF LITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD, OHIO. 


This road, which was first opened in 1841, extends from Cincinnati to Springfield, 
a distance of eighty-four miles. The capital stock of the company is divided into 
20,000 shares, at a par value of $50 per share. The original cost of the road was 
$1,262,000.* The following table, compiled from Dinsmore’s American Railroad 
Guide, exhibits the principal places through which it passes, with the distances and 
rates of fare :— 


Places. Miles. Fares.; Places, Miles. Fares. 
Cincinnati ....4......00. av «eee | Fort Ancient...cccccces 41 $1 20 
Plainville ............- Sr TE cdscsccecpenees 45 1 30 
Milford ........... Le 14 0 40 | Corwin .........cceee. 51 1 50 
Germany.............. 15 0 45/|Spring Valley ......... 58 810 
Indian Ripple.......... 17, 0 50 | Xeniat ...... cc cccseee 65 1 90 
Lovelands..........++. 23 = 0: 65 | Galloway’s........... : 70 210 
WUE Das trcpvasencepe 27 0 80; Yellow Springs........ 75 2 25 
nace see EPP TOL EL 32 0 95 | Springfield ........... 84 2 50 
PR ios ae se Secs 36 1 05 





The Cincinnati Times, in an article upon the condition of the Little Miami Railroad, 
gives a comparative statement of the business of the Road for the years ending Decem- 
ber 1st, 1847, 1848, 1849, and 1850, as follows :— 





1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 
Passengers. .... veces $90,843 90 $144,182 01 $154,817 63 $204,589 87 
eS 130,295 62 12844097 158,081 19 192,607 37 
WG iksgeseccess Se eu¥e'es 7,512 50 8,500 00 8,500 00 
ee $221,139 52 $280,085 78 $321,398 82 $405,697 24 


The subjoined statement of the principal articles of freight transported during the 
year ending December Ist, 1850, together with a comparison with the three preceding 
years, presents the usefulness of the road in a favorable light :— 


Artidins. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 
Apples, clover seed, eggs ........ bbls. 9,788 9,582 12,181 10,169 
Pork, beef, and lard .............00- 14,096 21,796 17,048 19,478 
Molasses, oil, and vinegar............ 4,987 7,682 4,578 13,452 
Whisky CEE HAS 0°de ONS we. OURS Ob 44,899 14,009 89,387 53,655 
Wheat and Buckwheat flour ......... 151,974 25,458 74,274 67,547 
SN I 5 405 wie naerdarnrerenetowsiary 5,202 613 8,658 7,387 
Ns wows so eveeevewevic wn 12,825 15,915 10,988 19,527 
CNET, osinc vo dinscecased tons. 54614 10,7334 9,772 18,295 
TORN hoes sinias ses de eeeten Ee 1,575 1,296 1,209 8,009 
ee | a ra 1,277 2,288 2,885 2,738 
FROG SOE FAG x vvcs ieicvetatuvensd 4464 536 520 684 
Dig S ican ctu SR Ibs. 512,340 895,623 941,600 1,566,000 
a nr Tre re 481,420 163,471 1,658,157 1,530,000 
Hay re eee ee eee ey Tee EL Se 70,284 115,408 240,000 206,000 
pO * Ge en ae a as ata M. 920,958 702,087 739,774 1,200,000 
Hoop poles and staves .........+.. 7,370,362 397,659 217,383 361,000 
UES o nd edb ssé'Gu ods 000 ceknens 2,125,000 1,123,000 1,120,000 1,550,000 
ie eka Sa eet vinne ouch sacks, 3,872 6,926 4,128 1,502 
Barley and oats. .........cce0: bush. 71,889 49,759 42,090 94,988 
Corn, wheat, and FYO cece vicvccctens 194,917 116,080 83,200 212,076 
TN hg a ne wade aie 86,190 103,870 192,750 154,600 
Coal SS is die. ownh 4.60000 63,351 60,918 83,200 57,011 
DM soko Wadvingiunsetcaes No. 29,938 18,254 17,435 24,449 
Potatoes and turnips .......... ns Cee = bactae UL eaves 8,872 


The Little Miami Railroad cost $25,847 per mile—the cost of running the road in 
1859 was 63.77 cents per mile. 


—— 


* The cost of the road and equipments, to 1850, amounted to $2,160,497. 

+ The Columbus and Xenia Railroad diverges from this point to Columbus, a distance of 54 miles. 

¢ Connects at this point with the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad, a distance of 66 miles, from 
Springfield to Patterson. 
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THE FREE BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


In another article in the present number of the Merchants’ Magazine, we have con- 
densed, from the statement of the Controller, the leading features of the incorporated 
Banks of the State. The following summary view, relates to the Free Banks, or 
banking associations and individual bankers organized under the General Banking Law. 

The number organized under the law is as follows, viz:—Banking Associations, 7% ; 
Individual Bankers, 65. 

The whole amount of circulating notes issued to said associations and individual 
bankers, outstanding on the Ist day of December, 1850, was $14,203,115. For the 
redemption of which, securities are deposited and held in trust by the Controller, 
amounting in the aggregate to the sum of $14,823,087 46, viz:— 























RR SS Pr Rarer her me per herent $2,820,914 71 
New York State stock, 4} per cent ..........cccccccccccenscecns 225,450 00 
New York State stock, 6 per cent ...........cccccccccscessccecs 4,245,690 92 
Bow, Task: Dinka cheek, Oh er One oo c vccicn ve vesesccecesscesasce 1,071,400 00 
New York State stock, 6 per cent ............cesccccsccccccccces 2,565,679 26 
United States stock, 5 per cent... .....cccccccccsccccccsccccvecs 1,266,262 34 
SO Heeenee WHOM, G WOT GOR. go os wae ctccenceccceviecvecccess 1,628,218 85 
BID GONE, OE GIT, oo o:e vic cic vnind cc cccanveesededeseees 651,696 60 
Michigan State stock, 6 per cent... 2.2.2... cccccccccccccscsccces 220,000 00 
Fe tl etna RELIELEPEERI EEL ETE EE 875,000 00 
Indiana State Stock, 24 and 5 per cent..........ccceeeveeeeeeees 6,650 00 
Alabama State stock, per cent ........ccccccccccccveccccceccecs 84,000 00 
Cash deposits for stocks matured and bonds and mortgages paid..... 212,106 88 

$14,823,087 56 
Total amount of securities held December 1, 1849................- $11,916,806 89 
Increase of securities from Dec. 1, 1849, to Dec. 1, 1850............ $2,906,281 17 
Total amount of circulation, December 1, 1850..............-00055 $14,208,115 00 
Total amount of circulation, December 1, 1849. ..............-000- 11,180,675 00 
Total increase of circulation from Dec. 1, 1849, to Dec. 1, 1850 ...... $8,022,440 00 


The following new securities were deposited during the year ending December 1, 
1850, viz :— 


ai nok aik' c's Sales $NE6 0 <0 6s Wee scdwetbanveess $821,841 11 
BE OU GR MONOND 1550 6.0 4 sv s intwae vacccccsccecectvesseces 1,188,009 47 
SOUR irc tiven i <aka GOs b 60 bb ened peed eWebed des 1,835,975 34 
Illinois State stock, interest bonds on stocks heretofore deposited... .. 3,021 16 
Cash deposits for stocks matured, bonds and mortgages paid, &c..... 62,773 55 

Total securities deposited during the year...........+ee-e+0++ $3,911,120 63 


The following securities were withdrawn during the year ending December 1, 
1850, viz:— 


i Saas in dh ahh aehe ene seeks Cus ea see Hop Che $158,470 88 
INU on oc. x smdino abc checks ip pedackossbesxteae 618,986 58 
ak cnr cun a UKABKS AR MER DAD AD RRs 6 bare e 174,100 00 
DE I HE iis Sisk ESE 6 AS en Rs NRE 49,000 00 
Miia Bbahe OOGEe 5 one. v'n kn 6 dtinn és ovine cs cee opines cideievba's 9,282 00 

Total securities withdrawn during the year......... (hesh eee $1,004,839 46 


The entire number of notes numbered, countersigned, and issued, (including exchanges 
for mutilated bills,) by the Free Banking Department, during the year ending Decem- 
ber 1, 1850, was 1,754,812, amounting to the sum of $5,204,254. 
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Twenty-three banking associations and individual bankers have commenced business 
under the General Banking Law during the year, viz:— 

Banking Associations—Bank of Auburn, City Bank, Oswego, City Bank of Brook- 
lyn, Bank of Fishkill, Hollister Bank of Buffalo, Marine Bank, Buffalo, Mercantile 
Bank, New York, Ocean Bank, New York, Pacific Bank, New York, Syracuse City 
Bank, Bank of Utica. 

Individual Banks.—Adam’s Bank, Adams, Citizens’ Bank, Watertown, Eagle Bank, 
Brighton, Farmers’ Bank, Hamilton County, Frontier Bank, Watertown, Freemen’s Bank, 
Washington County, Hamilton Exchange Bank, Hamilton, H. T. Miner’s Bank, of Utica, 
Pheenix Bank, Bainbridge, Sullivan County Bank, Monticello, Western Bank, Washing- 
ton County, Western Bank of Lockport. 

The associations have deposited the following securities, viz :— 














c's iss ste neewe va a6 siwgyies secsceteesscs $143,420 00 
pew York State stock, 5 por Cont ....6.....ccceecscscccccsceces 173,796 00 
New York State stock, 5} per cent .........cceeeevecccecceeecs 64,000 00 
New York State stock, 6 per cent .......cccccescccsccvsccceces 817,716 00 
Uaited States stock, 5 per cemby ...0. 22600 cvaceecccsccvcccccces 117,500 00 
PME TORRES GORGE, POT COE 0 sing oo0 os tenaivecccccccscuceser 317,576 380 

Total securities deposited by associations ..............++.++ $1,134,008 30 
Circulation issued on the above. ......cccccceccvccccccccccscees 966,468 00 

The individual bankers have deposited :— , 

ccotydigbmpai, oo ga COLL SL: TEE LEER Eee $181,631 00 
New York State stock, 5 per cent ........cccccececececeeveeees 159,799 50 
New York State stock, 54 per cent ....... 0. ec ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 69,000 00 
Mew York State stock, 6 per cent ....... 60 ee ee eee ete ence ees 141,645 15 
United States stock, 5 per cent......... ccc eee ce reece eeees 76,055 19 
United States stock, 6 per cent..........--0565 ss anmpncwen aus 183,592 55 

Total securities deposited by individual bankers.............. $811,723 39 
Circulation jssued on the above. ........ cc cee cece cere cereeerees $783,180 00 


Four individual bankers have given notice of their intention to close their business, 
and have returned a portion of their circulation, viz :-—Henry — Bank, Watertown, 
Village Bank, Randolph, Cortland County Bank, Commercial Bank, Lockport. 

In reporting upon the Banking System of the State, the Controller says :— 


“The currency of the State is in a sound and “ng tea condition. Not a single 
bank failure has oecurred during the past year. The business of banking under the 
General Banking Law is rapidly increasing, by the creation of new banks and the 
deposit of additional securities, as a basis for circulation, by existing institutions. The 
ens embodied in the General Banking Law, as modified by subsequent legislation, 

ave received the sanction of public approval, and may now be regarded as the basis 
upon which our banking system is permanently established. 

“The charters of the Safety Fund Banks are gradually expiring, and there is reason 
to conclude that, as their present privileges terminate, the most of them will re-organize, 
and continue their operations under the General Banking System, in the manner 
authorized by the act of 1849. In making this transition from the old to the new 
system, they will be required to deposit specific securities with the Controller for the 
entire amount of their circulation.” 


eee 


INCORPORATED BANKS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


It appears from the annual report of the New York State Controller, made to the 
Legislature, January 7th, 1851, that the present number of chartered banks, (the banks 
existing previous to the adoption of the Free Bank System under a general banking 
law of the State,) in the State is 73, and one branch; the aggregate amount of their 
capital is $27,664,860; the amount of circulation to which they are entitled by law, is 
$22,161,370; of which they have in actual circulation and on hand, $20,669,178.* 





* Two banks are included in this statement, whose charters expired January 1, 1851, viz.: the New 
York State Bank, with a capital of $369,600, and the Bank of Newburg, with a capital of $140,000— 
both in admirable condition, and have re-organized under the General Banking Law. 
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The Controller gives a table of the seventy-three incorporated banks and one branch, 
doing business, which shows their location, date of incorporation, or renewal of charter, 
amount of capital authorized to be invested, amount of notes authorized to have in cir- 
culation, when charters will expire, the names of their agents, &c., &c., on the 15th of 
December, 1850. From this table we have compiled the following summary view of 
the incorporated banks :— 


RF Actual cir- 

Expiration Entitled to culation and 

No. of banks. of charter,.* Capital. circulation, on hand. 
Two in........ eeccnvcccce . 1851 $509,600 $410,000 $407,549 
One in.......... eeecccscece 1852 100,000 150,000 150,000 
ancedeseaesaeretne 1852 720,000 500,000 369,330 
DE cahéseccevsteess eee 1853 6,373,200 4,645,000 4,305,944 
DRE GAaseced suse cbees’ 1854 1,950,000 1,575,000 1,495,427 
BE casi weie ce veces esee 1855 2,300,000 1,610,000 1,556,852 
One in......... oececcese eons 1855 204,000 203,970 208,800 
Dc anetsaveesees seen 1855 150,000 175,000 174,578 
DE Natiiradencdedssekes 1855 220,000 310,000 310,000 
ES eee 1856 620,000 610,000 609,870 
EE reer 1857 2,640,000 2,000,000 1,737,502 
DES 6 SSinkkéese cneee 1858 200,000 300,000 299,933 
PINS Ed Se ow i vnccccccedes 1859 200,000 800,000 800,000 
A Gh ov itctnsnceanane 1859 100,000 150,000 149,887 
SEW kis dann tnamicnaie 1860 350,000 475,000 474,999 
66's 0 tectianbinede 1861 100,000 150,000 150,000 
rer occecccecs . 1862 765,660 975,000 974,577 
SNS os d's svaciemnihacae 1862 600,000 450,000 448,928 
. _ SOCTeTTPLTTee Teer 1863 1,972,400 1,797,400 1,793,877 
PNG BG Svcd webiendcccene 1864 1,200,000 1,000,000 989,936 
as ccvinnccceaxnes 1865 200,000 200,000 199,995 
ct ne case evn cnbmes 1866 8,950,000 2,775,000 2,361,098 
, eee err v0.08 2,250,000 1,400,000 1,204,743 


$27,664,860 22,161,370 $20,669,175 








COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE MINTS OF MEXICO, 


The production of these two precious metals in the Mexican Republic has arrived to 
a state of prosperity unknown in furmer epochs, and this prosperity would be yet more 
considerable if the high price of quicksilver were not an obstacle to the extraction of 
the silver from the inferior ores taken from the mines. ' 

According to the report presented to Congress by the Minister of Finance in February 
of the last year, it appears, that in the eighteen months from the lst of January, 
1848, to the 30th June, 1849, the total amount of gold and silver coined in the mints, 
without including that of Hermosillo, in which none was coined during that period, was 
as follows:— 





Gold. Silver. Total. 

NP SPEDE EP OT ETS Tee py e Meee oe eye $332,208 $332,208 
I hiss i «didi dn dep <a Fed <8 21,652 938,890 960,542 
Guadalupe y Calvo........-.-.0e0000+ teens 1,045,185 1,045,185 
Guanjuato NAGS Eee ee ee ee Poe Ee Ty 861,480 10,661,600 11,523,080 
NS 6 ecWwb's CW GaSe Se Fie BV Hewes 125,920 2,430,778 2,556,698 
NE iis caine ee hee enes | 2 Seana 2,052,268 2,052,268 
0 Tree ver rere See ee 7,129,920 7,129,920 
Durango... 2... ee eee ccc e eee ee ee enens 25,057 1,483,569 1,508,626 
oss Suns: bi kbce ba vnheatecs 317,307 929,571 1,246,878 

ks se siiennrsancenness $1,351,416 $27,083,989 $28,355,405 


* The charters expire on or near the Ist of January, June, and July, in the years designated in the 


column. The most of them expire on the Ist of January. 
+ Two incorporations, the Manhattan Company, New York, and the New York Dry Dock Company 


have no limitation of charter. 
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Adding, now, to this sum nine or ten millions of dollars for the six or six and a half 
millions that, according to certain data, are left uncoined, and that which is exported, 
either by permission or fraudulently, the result is, the whole amount extracted during 
the period above cited exceeds $38,000,000. 





EXPORTS OF GOLD FROM CALIFORNIA IN 1849-50. 


The statement published below of the value of gold exported from California, in 
each month from April Ist, 1849, to December 31st, 1850, was compiled from official 
sources, and originally prepared for the San Francisco Herald. It may, therefore, be 
relied upon as accurate as far as it pretends to speak of facts. The estimates are, of 
course, matters of opinion, based, however, upon authentic information, derived from 


the very best sources. 
STATEMENT NO. L 


TABULAR STATEMENT OF GOLD DUST SHIPPED FROM SAN FRANCISCO, FROM APRIL I, 1849, TO 
3lsr DECEMBER, 1850, INCLUSIVE.—PASSENGERS AT AN AVERAGE OF $500 EACH. 





Gold dust. 
Passen- By pas- 

gers. sengers. Freight. 

April 1, 1849 2.0.6... cece eee eee e eee eenee 75 $37.500 $166,688 
May ..cccccccccveccccccssesccsee sevsces 54 27,000 840,553 
Ne Seah hbo at "4 37,000 345,820 
JULY... cc rcccccccccssccscevesecccscscces 85 17,000 263,164 
I 50 Gaia dCs cbc cdecs Sobecet ces 110 55,000 533,562 
September ....... 6. cee eeeeeeeeeeeceees 253 126,500 575,500 
I cass ob oo 5S cae weW sew eeee tcodentees 281 140,500 293,891 
en er ery ere eee ee 470 235,000 1,335,779 
SOE, 6 ocd cs vivceeastossere Piacukeiaas 157 78,600 705,294 
January 1, 1850... .. cece eee eee ee eerereees 515 257,500 1,252,770 
February ... 2.0.0 ccccccccccsccscecsseces 202 101,000 658,933 
RUG ie ed vein eee per buee'es coe Cou ees 248 124,000 1,138,709 
April. nccccceveveccccccsccssscveevccnes - 345 172,500 2,220,520 
BG Gk and nhelciit Renken kmail ni 284 142,000 1,651,496 
Maks how at RR Rada s 054 sa sen eeiewebuds 503 151,500 2,829,493 
GARY. cc cecccccccccsccerccescvesseccece 541 270,500 3,336,048 
AUGUST oo ccc cence cr ceveseescvvseeveces 973 486,500 8,538,343 
September ......ccccsccccccvcccvcccseses 1,017 507,500 3,232,300 
CR iad Wii os Ke cece cncudenesdewetess 1,243 621,500 3,799.910 
UE ig Sec ds oe 45s cgnencsackataeens aa 1,140 570,000 8,749,539 
DOOOIINEE, 5. oc cose cecccvccecssouseesnses 625 312,500 2,800,000 
ccs ech cchb ca ne eeredceeiwewas 9,145 4,065,000 $34,770,306 


The above statement, from April 1, 1849, to May 1, 1850, includes only the gold 
dust shipped on the steamers of Howland & Aspinwall’s line. From that period, ship- 
ments and passengers by Law’s line and the Empire City line, are included. 

STATEMENT NO. II. 


Gold dust shipped to Chili and Peru, by the Chili and California Flour 
Company, as per statement from their books, and for which there has 


been no manifest entry in the custom-house.............eeee eee e eee $1,373,000 
Shipped by one English commercial house, on board Inconstant, Driver, 

Dedalus, and merchant vessels, and not reported to the custom-house . 878,000 
Stamped bullion by one establishment, as per statement .............. 1,570,216 
J pont 8 manufactured by Jacks & Brothers, (late W. A. Woodruff)..... 51,520 
Shipped on sailing vessels, as per custom-house reports ............... 708,306 

ee es ails tah OUNRN Rhhinitn demain tana alia $4,576,042 


STATEMENT NO. IIL 


To these amounts may be added the following estimates, which are made up from 
the best information that can be obtained from well informed persons :— 


tay i re = 
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RE ree erp heme reer T or Pe. tr ee 7,500,000 
Shi by merchants, of which there is no manifest entry ............ 5,000,000 
Manufactured into jewelry, coin, &c., other than the above statement .... 500,000 
In the possession of miners, merchants, brokers, and others ............ 6,000,000 
RRS oe LAS SB ge re ay eI a a a $19,000,000 
RECAPITULATION. 
Gold dust shipped by steamers, from April 1, 1849, to December 1, 1849 $4,560,201 
In steamers from January 1, 1850, to December 31, 1850..........-... 80,010,054 
Estimated to have been taken by passengers from April 1, to December 
= RSPR Re 2g Oe A ES ED 154,500 
By passengers from January 1, to December 31, 1850............+++4. 8,817,000 
As per statement No. 2.2.2... sce ee cece cence eee ee eee eeeeeeeeees 4,576,042 
As per statement NO. 3 ....... 0. cece cece e eee ee ener ee eneeeeeeeeees 19,000,000 
ES CUCU AEN S ha RNs i Aioae th Co ccdeccctcoetevadeactre $62,717,797 
In the above estimate, the value of gold dust has been computed at $16 
the ounce Troy; to this amount should be added $1 50 per ounce, the 
BERS Walken, OF on osc wcrc iicccccccsvecsvevecscccscvccpecesoeces $5,869,794 
teh, COTO VOI. 00 cc caver eee eseeveves veveeeerteis $68,587,591 


It is supposed there are 150,000 persons now in California, engaged in mining for 
gold. 


eee eee 


COINAGE OF GOLD, SILVER, AND COPPER 
AT THE MINT OF THE UNITED STATES AT PHILADELPHIA IN JAN., 1851, AND DEC., 1850. 


We published in the Merchants’ Magazine for February, 1851, the statement of E- 
C. Dale, Esq., Assistant Treasurer, of the coinage of gold and silver at the United States 
Mint in Philadelphia in 1850, and also a separate statement for the month of Decem- 
ber. We are indebted to the same official source, for the subjoined statement for the 
month of January, 1851, and for the purpose of comparison we give the coinage in 
December, 1850. 











December, 1850. January, 1851. 

Gold. Pieces, Value. Pieces. Value, 
Double Eagles...........+++++ 189,821 $3,796,420 00 105,801 $2,116,020 00 
Quarter Eagles....... ss oie Kine 45,000 112,500 00 101,560 253,900 00 
Doles 260s cccccccccevcceses 78,098 78,098 00 251,046 251,046 00 

WE. ANS S66 Siecced $12,919 $8,987,018 00 458,407 $2,620,966 00 

Silver. ' 
TE TE ob sn 6c oain'n 6846 6 OR RR Oe Ww eee 78,000 89,000 00 
Quarter Dollars.........+++++ O6200- BIG 700 00 kik HAS 
Rc sean baneaeuaue 115,000 11,500 00 297,500 29,750 00 
Half Dimes..........---506+ 290,000 14,500 00 164,000 8,200 00 

Riba nnd bua menudwan 471,800 $42,700 00 539,500 $76,950 00 

Copper. 

NS coc cesar es ec wre Ties 794,847 $7,948 47 701,348 $7,013 43 
Half Cents.......csscccssess — sevcee ss vovneee 52,794 263 97 
| oe 794,847 $7,948 47 754,187 $7,277 40 





Whole amount coined. 1,579,566 $4,037,666 47 1,752,044 $2,705,198 40 


The total value of gold deposited at the Mint from Ist to 31st January, 1851, inclu- 
sive, was $5,000,000, of which $4,940,000 was from California, and $60,000 from other 
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sources. It will be seen by the above table that there has been a large falling off in 
the amount of coinage in January, 1851, as compared with the month of December* 
1850. This diminution in quantity is attributed to a suspension of the refining opera- 
tions from the 30th of December, 1850, to the 20th of January, 1851. It will be 
noticed that the great bulk of the coinage during the two months was in double eagles, 
($20 pieces,) the most inconvenient for the purpose of a circulating medium. It, how- 
ever, enables the Mint to increase the value of the coinage, if not the number of coins.* 


eee ee 


DEBT AND FINANCES OF ILLINOIS. 


The Legislature of Illinois assembles biennially at Springfield, the capital of the 
State. The Governor is chosen for four years, and receives a sallery of $1,000 per an- 
num. The term of the present Governor, Avcustus C. Frencu, expires January 4th, 
1853. The Legislature meets on the second Monday in January. The Message of 
Governor French, transmitted to the Legislature of Illinois on the 7th of January, 1851, 
gives the subjoined statement of the debt of the State on the 7th of January, 1851:— 


Principal debt funded under act of 1847. ...........00 cece eens $5,590,565 36 
Interest on same to same date. ...... ccc cece cece cece cece ences 1,020,278 18 
Asrenred intereat TUNESA i s6. csc ce cece cc ctecccosscvscesees 1,945,485 27 
Unfunded interest improvement bonds,,......... $180,000 60 
Other kinds of indebtedness. ..............000-- 144,680 @0 
Interest on last two amounts ..........65 eeees 173,261 40 
Wiggins loan, principal and interest.............+ 142,000 00 
Liquidation bonds, .........-++0+0+. Ch ewecccce 150,000 00 

5 789,941 40 


$9,346,270 21 
From which deduct:— 


Interest paid from mill and a half tax........... $278,354 49 
Surrendered by Macalister and Stebbins......... 101,379 98 
Sale of Quincy House..........eeseceeeeee ee 21,701 00 
Purchased for school fund. ..............ccce00: 45,660 90 
From sale of N. C. railroad. ..............00c00e 1,800 00 

* Alton and Mount Carmel Railroad... 800 00 

“ Alton and Sangamon Railroad... ... 2,000 00 
Received by auditors on sale of lands, de......... 98,269 27 
Interest....... cae. ais ale « 4:4 webs dies icc rapa eh 17,323 09 





———e $561,788 78 








$8,784,488 48 

The canal debt, on the Ist of January, 1851, may be stated as follows, to wit :— 
Canal debt, exclusive of the $1,600,000 loan. ..........c0005 cee $7,979,117 68 
Balance due on canal loan of $1,600,000. .........0 000000. a 1,033,000 00 


$8,112,117 08 
From which deduet :— 





Interest paid from mill and half tax............. $225,818 51 
Bonds and scrip redeemed and interest.......... 13,270 14 
— 269,088 65 
Ws ci Ncapdessienycecees oases ceeseceeescee ni anes eons $7,843,028 43 
Aggregate amount of State debt...........cccecccccesesees 16,627,509 91 


The Governor is in favor of the alteration of the newly adopted constitution of the 
State, so that the money now required to be raised by taxation, under its fifteenth 
article, instead of being applied virtually by way of endorsement upon the bonds, as is 


* For a statement of the coinage of the United States Mint at Philadelphia m 1850, see Merchants» 
Magazine for February, 1851, vol. xxiv., page 238; and for deposits and coinage of United States 
Mint and branches, from 1824 to 1850, inclusive, see number for January, 1851, vol xxiv., pp. 97-98, 
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now provided, shall at once, and as fast as it may be received into the Treasury, be 
a and om in the purchase of State bonds and indebtedness, at their market ae 

preliminary steps to bring this sition befure the le were taken at the 
previous session of 8 Radiata. oy cadeonad at the pinion; it will then be sub- 
mitted to the popular vote. In relation to the views of the bond-holders on the sub- 
ject, the Governor says that they would undoubtedly prefer that the money “should be 
applied to the payment of interest as it accrues upon the bonds ; but, as between the 
two modes here referred to, they uniformly manifest a preference for that contem lated 
by the amendment.” As a public measure, he thinks that the amendment will tend 
gradually to raise the market price of bonds, and enable the State to relieve herself 
more rapidly from the burthen of the public debt. 


LP 


UNITED STATES TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, SHOWING THE AMOUNT AT HIS CREDIT IN THE TREASURY, WITH 
ASSISTANT TREASURERS AND DESIGNATED DEPOSITARIES, AND IN THE MINT AND BRANCHES, 
BY RETURNS RECEIVED TO JANUARY 277TH, 1851, THE AMOUNT FOR WHICH DRAFTS HAD 
BEEN ISSUED BUT WERE THEN UNPAID, AND THE AMOUNT THEN REMAINING SUBJECT TO 
DRAFT—SHOWING, ALSO, THE AMOUNT OF FUTURE TRANSFERS TO AND FROM DEPOSITARIES 
AS ORDERED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

Drafts heretofore 


drawn, but not 
Amount on yet paid, though Amount sub- 


Tn what place. deposit. payable, ject to draft. 
Treasury of : S., Washington, D.C... $194,493 01 $24,144 56 $180,348 45 
Assistant Treasurer, Boston, Mass... .. 1,457,929 77 21,588 49 1,486,841 28 


Assistant Treasurer, New York, N. Y.. 8,700,168 26 290,031 86 8,410,151 40 
Assistant Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa. . 178,879 82 6,279 77 167,599 55 
Assistant Treasurer, Charleston, S.C... 276,168 78 54,171 64 221,997 09 











Assistant Treasurer, New Orleans, La. . 870,996 84 236,580 25 131,416 59 
Assistant Treasurer, St. Louis, Mo... .. 321,075 48 124,381 69 196,693 79 
Depositary at Buffalo, N. Y.......... 2,536 51 857 385 2,179 16 
Depositary at Baltimore, Md.......... $4,360 78 13,853 65 20,507 13 
Depusitary at Richmond, Va.......... 15,649 91 146 54 15,503 87 
Depositary at Norfolk, Va:......cs6 12,653 25 8,372 67 4,280 58 
Depositary at Wilmington, N. C....... 1,793 90 1,126 74 667 16 
Depositary at Savannah, Ga.......... 52,171 69 8,175 03 43,996 66 
Depositary at Mobile, Alabama....... 145,823 838 406 76 145,416 57 
Depositary at Nashville, Ten.......... 29,917 69 12,881 18 17,086 56 
Depositary at Cincinnati, Ohio. ....... 58,986 46 4,179 80 54,806 66 
Depositary at Pittsburgh, Pa......... 479 55 407 22 72 38 
Depositary at Cincinnati............. $301 87 wee 3,301 37 
Depositary at Little Rock, Ark....... 21,714 83 7,495 26 14,219 57 
Depositary at Jeffersonville, Ind...... 84,319 24 13,144 98 71,174 26 
Depositary at Chicago, Ill ....... ... 44,414 14 2,553 10 41,861 04 
Depositary at Detroit, Mich.......... 21,159 81 14,923 75 6,235 56 
Depositary at Tallahassee, Florida .. . . 6,099 43 834 00 7,265 48 
Suspense account........... $1.536 74 <-elaeae ated 1,536 74 ‘ah eae 
Mint of the U. S.. Philadelphia, Pa..... 4,711,150 00... 4,711,150 00 
Branch Mint of U. S., Charlotte, N. C.. 82,000 00 ~—.... se ee 32,000 00 
Branch Mint of U. 8., Dahlonega, Ga... 26,850 00 =... wae 26,850 00 
Branch Mint of U. S., New Orleans, La. 620,000 00 ~—.... . ee 620,000 00 
eck bh li sia ws oe Ba Wi a $12,422,087 80 $837,522 98 $11,586,101 56 
Deduet suspense account. ... 20... .. cee eee ce ceeeeenns eee 1,536 74 
$11,584,564 82 

Add difference in transfers ..... 2.2... c2ececeeeees eae pee 525,000 00 

Net amount subject to draft ..........-eeeeees cave heen sh ae . $12,109,564 82 


Transfers ordered to Treasury of the United States, Washington, D.C. $100,000 00 
Transfers ordered to Assistant Treasurer, New Orleans, La.......... 525,000 00 
Transfers ordered to Assistant Treasurer, Boston, Mass............. 100,000 00 











\ 
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UNITED STATES TREASURY NOTES OUTSTANDING, FEB, 1, 1851. 


Treasury DerartMent, Recister’s Orrice, Jeb. 1, 1851. 
Amount outstanding of the several issues prior to 22d July, 1846, as 








per records of this office...... ete tea atta ‘subes's snes veei $138,461 64 
Amount outstanding of the issue of 22d July, 1846, as per records of 
cettadooceae, POL CEL Cee 25,200 00 
Amount outstanding of the issue of 28th January, 1847, as per records 
Oe soar wsnccgiuestercnshesrasvanecees nsescenes te 26,300 00 
$189,961 64 


Deduct canceled notes in the hands of the accounting officers, of the 
Wotins prior to $3 July, 1846... oc edvecceccsscsecccccececsses 150 00 


$189,811 64 


PPR SAR BRA 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION—PRACTICAL BANKING, 


We copy from the London Bankers’ Magazine for January, 1851, the following an- 
nouncement, by which it will be seen that Jawxs Witt1am Grsart, F. R.S.,* one of the 
most accomplished, scientific, and practical bankers in England, offers the liberal pre- 
mium of one hundred pounds sterling to the author of the best essay on the subject in- 
dicated in the subjoined question :— 


We are authorized to announce that J. W. Gilbart, Esq., F. R.S., will present the 
sum of oNe HUNDRED PouNDs to the author of the best essay which shall be written in 
reply to the question :— 

“In what way can any of the articles collected at the Industrial Exhibition of 1851, 
be rendered especially serviceable to the interests of Practical Banking ?” 

“ These articles may be architectural models, that may suggest improvements in the 
bank-house or office—inventions by which light, heat, and ventilation may be secured, 
so as to promote the health and comfort of the bank-clerks—discoveries in the fine 
arts, by which the interior of a bank may be decorated, or the bank furniture rendered 
more commodious—improvements in writing paper, pens, ink, account books, scales, 
letter copying machines, or other instruments used in carrying on the business—im- 
ea in printing and engraving, by which banks may get their notes, receipts, 

etters of credit, and other documents, of a better kind, at a less expense, or so as_to 

prevent forgery—-new inventions in the construction of locks, cash-boxes, and safes, 
which shall render property more secure against fire or thieyves—and generally all arti- 
cles of every kind which can be so applied as to improve, cheapen, or facilitate any of 
the practical operations of banking. The names of the adjudicators, and other partic- 
ulars, will be announced in a future number of the Bankers’ Magazine.” 


We presume that the adjudicators will not hesitate to award the premium to the 
best essay, irrespective of the nationality of the writer. Were Mr. Gilbart himself in 
the field as a competitor for the prize, there would be but little chance for others. 
But as the generous awarder, we presume that is out of the question. Our esteemed 
correspondent, A. B. Jounson, Esq., of the Ontario Branch Bank at Utica, should, at 
least, enter the lists—not, we are quite sure, for the sake of the hundred pounds, as his 
circumstances do not render such a compensation desirable, but for the “ glory and 
fame” that would necessarily attach to the successful competitor. 


* It will be recollected by niost of our readers that we gave a sketch of the life, character, and wri- 
tings of thiseminent Bank Manager in the Merchants’ Migazine for July, 1848, (vol. xix., pages 
68-76,) accompanied with a portrait. We have also published in former numbers of our Journal a 
series of lectures from his pen, on the “ History and Principles of Ancient Commerce.” His able and 
interesting work, entitled a “ Practical Treatise on Banking,” the fifth edition of which was pub- 
lished in London in 13849, by Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, is now being republished in suc- 
cessive numbers of the Boston Bankers’ Magazine, Mr. Gilbart has done more, probably, to create, 
as it were, a Literature of Banking, than any single writer in Great Britain, and his writings on that, 
and kindred topics, have secured fur him, at once, a solid and permanent reputation, 
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BANKING IN MAINE AND INDIANA, 


The Indiana Constitutional Convention have adopted a General Law System of 
Banking, similar to that of the State of New York, as will be seen by the subjoined 
sections. This system of general laws for the creation of monied and other corpora- 
tions, which first obtained a foothold in the “ Empire State,” we view as among the wisest 
and best reforms that have ever been effected in Commercial legislation. The younger 
States show a disposition to follow the example of their elder sister. The Legislature 
of Maine passed through the Senate, last year, the New York Free Bank Bill, in sub- 
stance; and we are assured by an esteemed correspondent, whose sources of informa- 
tion may be relied upon, that if the session had been one day longer, it would have 
passed the House. But for want of time, that branch of the Legislature referred it to 
the Bank Commissioners, to report upon at the next session, which convenes at Augusta 
on the 2d Wednesday in May-~in the meantime, ordering it to be published by all 
the newspapers in the State. It will, we are assured, pass at the next session, beyond 
a doubt. But for the provisions of the Indiana Constitutional Convention :— 

The Legislature shall not have power to authorize any system of banking, except 
under a general law, based on the principles of ample security for the redemption of 
the bills in specie, to be filed with some State officer, registry of notes; preference of 
payment to bill holders, in case of insolvency, and individual liability of stockholders 
to an amount equal with their stock. 

Provided, however, that the Legislature may have authority to charter a bank and 
branches, (without collateral security, as described above,) which branches shall be 
mutually responsible for each other's circulation, the stockholders of which shall be in- 
dividually liable to an equal amount with their stock, and in which the State shall not 
be a partner. But this shall not be construed to prohibit the investment of the trust 
funds, their safety to be suitably guarantied. 

Sections were engrossed providing that bill holders shall have preference over all 
other creditors, in case of insolvency. Also, that stockholders shall be individually 
liable to an amount over and above their stock equal to that of their stock. Also, that 
no suspension of specie payments shall be recognized. 





SCARCITY OF SILVER COIN. 


A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, alluding to the uneasiness that pre- 
vails, in business circles, lest we should be left withgqut a sufficient supply of silver coin, 
takes what we consider a common sense view of the subject. He says :— 


“It is clear that the price of silver must be lower than it is in Europe ; otherwise 
shippers would not export it; it costs, I presume, at least 5 per cent, (cay 3 9 cent 
premium, and 2 per cent charges and profit,) to place it where it is wanted. It seems 
curious that the continental powers should insist on their people using for currency, 
silver, which is so much dearer in proportion than gold ; and much more inconvenient. 
But as they will do so, the silver will go there, until they have the necessary supply. 
I look on it in the same light, as if they should compel those who are fond of poul- 
try, to eat woodcock or pheasant, instead of barn door fowl. But probably before a 
great while, the powers in Europe will find out their mistake ; and then the tide wiil 
run the other way. Ifa denen! thould spring up for flour, we would think it wrong, 
if laws should be passed to prevent its export; even if we were afraid the export 
would advance the price. 


PRR RAR ARRAS meee 


VALUE OF THE REAL ESTATE OF MEXICO, 


By a report presented to the Government of Mexico, by the general office of contri- 
butions, the last year, it appears that the number of estates in the country is 13,000, 
the value of which is estimated at $720,000,000 and the value of city property is es- 
timated at $635,000,000. The result is that the whole of the real estate of the Re- 
public is reckoned to be worth $1,355,000,000. 














basis: 


Mercantile Miscellanies. 








MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 





COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. 


THE ARVIVAL OF THE FIRST AMERICAN VESSEL AT LONDON FROM CANTON, SINCE THE 
REPEAL OF THE BRITISH NAVIGATION ACT. 


The arrival of the American ship Oriental, at London, in ninety-eight days from 
Canton, is noticed by the London Zimes with some comments upon the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws and the superior speed of American vessels. The Oriental was the 
first arrival at London from Canton, since the repeal of the Navigation Laws, and the 
Times is of the opinion that the profits derived from her thus far will be sure to lead 
many others in her train. 

The change which has taken place of late years in the style of naval architecture by 
which the size and capacity of merchant vessels have been greatly increased, is now 
undergoing another modification for the purpose of combining superior speed with en- 
larged dimensions. Commercial competition, in fact, is rendering it all important that 
ships bound to distant markets should be fast sailers, even although their capacity 
should be reduced by the necessity of conforming to the clipper model. Fast sailers 
always command freights, and at higher prices than “slow coaches”—since to reach a 
market first, when there are fluctuations attending the value of cargoes, is an object for 
the attainment of which much may be risked, much sacrificed. In reference to the 
skill of the American people in constructing fast sailing vessels, the London Times 
says :-— 


“ Everything now conspires to render speed as indispensable to success on sea as on 
land. By the aid of steam, we have intelligence within two months from every consi- 
derable port in the world, excepting only our own Australian colonies, In the third 
week of October we had Californian newspapers to September 1. Notwithstanding the 
immense cost of our postal communications with the West Indies, Central America, and 
the Pacific, the Americans are able to anticipate them so far that the news brought by 
the West India packets is generally out of date. By the electric telegraph, intelligence 
is conveyed almost instantaneously, between Roston and New Orleans, “ beating time” 
by half an hour. The completion of the continental railroads will soon shorten the 
journey between London and Alexandria ; and there is at length some hope that the 
journey between Bombay and the two other presidencies will be measured by hours. 
But the quicker the conveyance of intelligence and of travelers, the quicker, too, must 
be the conveyance of goods. At all events, the more certain is the swifter conveyance 
to take away all profit from the slower. But at this time when Atlantic steamers mul- 
tiplying Af year, railroads increasing by a thousand miles per annum in the New 
and the Old World, and the electric telegraph, seem to quicken the pace and the pulse 
of the world, the discovery of California drives the competition up to fever heat, and 
for a time threatens to put the United States at the head of the universal competition. 
There is no doubt that it will draw into this new and almost miraculous opening much 
of that enterprise which has lately been rewarded with wonderful results nearer home. 
We have several times had to direct attention to the fresh and fresh lines of steamers 
on the American rivers and lakes to vast additional lengths of canal, and the endless 
ramifications of the railway system ; as also to the new manufactures introduced when- 
ever an opening offered. The rapid increase of population in the States, augmented 
by an annual immigration of near three hundred thousand from these isles, is a fact 
that forces itself on the notice and the interest of the most unobservant and uncurious. 
All these promise to develop the resources of the States to such an extent as to compel 
us to a competition as difficult as it is unavoidable. We must run a race with our gi- 
gantic and unshackled rival, We must set our long-practiced skill, our steady industry, 
and our dogged determination against his youth, ingenuity and ardor. It is the father 
who runs a race with his son. A fell necessity constrains us and we must not be beat. 
Let our ship-builders and their employers take warning in time. There will always be 
an abundant supply of vessels, good erough and fast enough for short voyages. The 
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coal trade can take care of itself, for it wiil ever be a refuge for the destitute. But we 
want fast vessels for the long voyages, which otherwise will full into American hands. 
It is fortunate that the Navigation Laws have been repealed in time to destroy these 
false and unreasonable expectations, which might have lulled the ardor of British com- 
petition. We now all start together with a fair field and no favor. The American 
captain can call at London, and the British captain can pursue his voyage to New 
York. Who can complaint Not we. We trust that our countrymen will not be 
beaten ; but if they should be, we shall know that they deserve it. 





‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF ADVERTISING,’ 


It will be remembered that we published in a former number of the Merchants’ 
Magazine, an essay on the “ Philosophy of Advertising ;” the essay which received the 
prize of “a silver cup,” which had been offered by Mr. Palmer, of “the American 
Newspaper Advertising Agency.” We remarked, at the time, that Mr. Greeley, the 
successful competitor, was one of the proprietors of the Z'ribune, a journal of large cir- 
culation, and that Mr. Palmer was the general agent for nearly all the newspapers in 
the United States, a circumstance which, we presumed, would not impair the force of 
the arguments and illustrations brought forward in support of a liberal system of ad- 
vertising. The soundness of Mr. Greeley’s views rest entirely on the force of his argu- 
ments and the truthfulness of his statements, and not at all on the motives of the 
writer, however interested they may have been. Believing, as we then remarked, that 
the essay was calculated to promote the interests of our patrons, the Merchants, and 
our friends of the newspaper press generally, and further that it related to a purely 
commercial topic, we concluded to lay it before our readers for the benefit of all whom 
it might concern. As the proprietor of a magazine, depending on its circulation, we 
have little or no personal interest in the subject—not so with the newspaper press, 
whose chief support is derived from advertising. This remark is especially true, in 
regard to the peuny newspaper press. The large circulation of the New York Sun, for 
instance, is a positive loss to the enterprising proprietors of some ten thousand dollars 
per annum. This loss is not only made up, but the large profits accruing to the estab- 
lishment in addition, are derived from the advertising revenue. 

A late number of the Boston Path finder, a spirited, well conducted journal, has an 
article on the subject of advertising, which, aside from the laudably interested design 
of the writer, illustrates very clearly and conclusively the benefits of advertising. 
After stating the incontrovertible fact, that every Merchant, Trader, Storekeeper, busi- 
ness man, etc., who may desire to increase the number of his customers, can effect such 
a result at a comparatively small expense, by advertising, and commending the Path - 
finder as one of the best papers to advertise in that can be found in the New England 
States, the editors of that journal go on to illustrate their point in regard to the im- 
portance of the system, citing their own example, as proof positive of their position. 
We quote nearly the whole of the Pathfinder’s remarks :-— 

“We have fully tested the value of advertising in our own business. Two years 
ago the Pathfinder Job Printing Office consisted of a few cases of type and a small 
hand-press, the whole not requiring a room more than ten feet square. Only one man 
was employed in doing the work, and he had not half enough to keep him busy. At 
that time we began to advertise pretty thoroughly in our own paper, and also in other 
papers, the fact that we had opened a new Job Printing Office. There has been, ever 
since, a constant increase of our business, and we have been compelled from time to 
time to add to our stock of type and other fixtures, and to enlarge our office, until we 
now occupy more than five times the amount of room we had two years ago, and have 
none to spare at that. Our small hand-press has been exchanged for one of large size, 
and a new job press—the fastest and best machine that has ever been invented—has 
been added to the establishment, which will turn out more work in one day than we 


could have done in a week two years ago. We have also a card press, which enables 
us to print cards in a superior manner, and with great rapidity. We keep four or five 
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hands constantly employed, and sometimes more. They are all experienced workmen. 
In short, we have one of the best printing establishments for job work in the city, with 
just as much business as we can attend to. In no instance have we enlarged our facili- 
ties until compelled to do so by a press of work. No extra exertions, aside from 
advertising, have been made to secure public patronage, and yet we are almost daily 
called upon by entire strangers, or rather by those who know us only through our 
advertisements, to do some job of printing. Without adverti<ing we candidly think 
our business would not have ous more than half as large, and the value of our estab- 
lishment at the present time, of course, would have been —aee less. There- 
fore, we are prepared to say, from our own experience, that advertising pays. It has 
doubled our business, enhanced the value of our property, and crowned our efforts 
with success. And it will do the same for every man who will try it fairly, judiciously, 
and perseveringly. Some people think that because they do not immediately see the 
fruit of the first ten dollars expended in advertising, the money has been thrown away, 
and, terrified at the alarming fact, they immediately stop advertising, and renounce all 
faith in its efficacy. As well might the farmer despair of raising apples because his 
young trees do not bear for several years, while they cost him much labor in trans- 
eye and pruning. The advertiser, if he perseveres, is as sure of reaping a bounti- 
ul harvest as the farmer.” 





ADULTERATIONS OF COFFEE AND PEPPER. 

Henry Warp Bexcuer, in his discourse on the “ Benefits and Evils of Commerce,” 
a large part of which we published in the Merchants’ Magazine for February, 1850, 
in describing the evils of trade, alludes to the preperations for markets, home and 
foreign, wholasale and retail, to the long list of “impositions, adulterations and frauds, 
under every letter of the alphabet.” Mr. Beecher says, in his unpicked words, or rather 
in words picked, because they say just what is meant, that such “goods are incarnated 
lies.” “ We that consume are daily in the consumption of lies—we drink /ying coffee— 
we eat lying food—we patch lying clothes with cheating thread—we perfume our- 
selves with /ying essence—we wet our feet in ying boots—catch cold, however, truly 
enough—-are tormented with adulterated drugs, &c. In publishing this extract, we 
stated, in a note on the same page, in illustration of Mr. Beecher’s philipic, that Dr. 
Bailey, during the nine months he held the office of Examiner under the Government 
of the United States, rejected at the port of New York over fifty-five tons of spurious 
or adulterated drugs and medicines. These “incarnated lies” were of foreign origin. 
But who that understands the natural properties of such commodities, or whose taste 
has not been vitiated by the constant use of impure compounds, is not conscious of 
consuming daily, in one form or another, these lies of trade. We have before us two 
illustrations in point, and as they occurred some three thousand miles from our vicinity, 
we may be permitted to quote them without incurring the imputation of being per- 
sonal. A late number of the London Lancet contains a useful paper on the adulter- 
ation of Coffee; in which it appears that a microscopic examination of thirty-four dif- 
ferent qualities sold in London, showed, that with three exceptions, the whole were 
adulterated. Chicary was found to be present in thirty-one, with the frequent addi- 
tion of roasted corn, beans, or potatoes, and, in some cases, the quantity of coffee was 
not more than a fifth of the whole article, 

The other case relates to the adulteration of Pepper. A London cotemporary, of 
recent date, says, that at the Court of Inland Revenue, on Wednesday, Thomas Chris- 
tie, the proprietor of a tea and grocery establishment in Bishopsgate-street, the Com- 
mercial-road East, and White-chapple, London, was charged, on three informations, 
with adulterating pepper with rice and other articles, by which he had incurred, for 
every such offence, a panalty of £100. The information contained three other counts, 
charging him with having such adulterated pepper in his possession, by which he had 
incurred a further penalty of £300. It was proved that the proportion of rice was 
about one-third. The defendant was fined in the full penalty, on three counts of the 
information, of £300. Two other dealers were fined in £100 each, for a similar offence. 
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COMMERCE—JUSTICE—GOOD FAITH. 


The two closing paragraphs of a speech, by the Hon. Wiiu1am H. Sewarp, on the 
Claims of American Merchants for Indemnity for French Spoilations, delivered in the 
Senate of the United States, January 21st, 1850, contain sentiments appropriately and 
eloquently expressed;that should find a response in the bosom of every honest and pa- 
triotic statesman in the Union. The tribute to Commerce is as just in morality, as it 
is comprehensive and beautiful in expression :— 


_ Sir, Commerce is one of the great occupations of this nation. It is the fountain of 
its revenues, as it is the chief agent of its advancement in civilization and enlargement 
of empire. It is exclusively the care of the federal authorities. It is for the protec- 
tion of Commerce that ~~ pass laws, make treaties, build fortifications, and maintain 
navies upon all the seas. But justice and good faith are surer defences than treaties, 
fortifications, or naval armaments. Justice and good faith constitute true national hon- 
or, which feels a stain more keenly than a wound. The nation that lives in wealth, and 
in the enjoyment of power, and yet under unpaid obligations, lives in dishonor and in 

er. The nation that would be truly great, or even merely safe, must practice an 
austere and self-denying morality. 

The fuith of canonized ancestors, whose fame now belongs to mankind, is pledged to 

the payment of these debts. “Let the merchants send hither well-authenticated evi- 
dence of their claims, and proper measures shall be taken for their relief.” This was 
the promise of Washington. The evidence is here. Let us redeem the sacred and 
venerable engagement. Through his sagacity and virtue, we have inherited with it 
ample and abundant resources, and to them we ourselves have added the newly dis- 
covered wealth of Southern plains, and the hidden treasures of the Western coasts, 
With the opening of the half century, we are entering upon new and profitable inter- 
course with the ancient Oriental States and races, while we are grappling more closely 
to us the new States on our own Continent. 
_ Let us signalize an epoch so important in Commerce and politics by justly discharg- 
ing ourselves forever from the yet remaining obligations of the first and most sacred of 
all our national engagements. While we are growing over all lands, let us be rigor- 
ously just to other nations, just to the several States, and just to every class and to 
every citizen ; in short, just in all our administrations, and just towards all mankind. 
So shall prosperity crown all our enterprises—nor shall any disturbance within, nor 
danger from abroad, come nigh unto us, nor alarm us for the safety of Fireside, or 
Fane, or Capitol. 





THE CATAWBA WINE OF OHIO, 

We noticed in the windows of Fellows, Van Arsdale & Co., Maiden-lane, a beautiful 
prize goblet, manufactured by Gale & Son, of New York, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ This cup was awarded to Thomas H. Yeatman, by the Cincinnati Agricultural 
Society, December 21st, 1850, for the best native Catawba wine offered for the first- 
class premiums. Vintage, 1849.” We understand that Mr. Yeatman also received 
the first premium for his wine of the previous year’s vintage. We knew this gentle- 
man some twenty-five years ago, when he was a mere youth, and a midshipman in the 
navy ; since which time he has changed his occupation of plowing the ocean to that of 
plowing the land. Judging from a number of notices we have read in the western 
papers, Mr. Yeatman’s vineyard is peculiarly situated on the hill-sides of the beautiful 
Ohio, or “la Belle Riviere,” and has the aspect and soil of the favored South-side vine- 
yards of France and Germany. His vintage this year yielded upwards of four thou- 
sand gallons, or six hundred gallons to the acre, and the quantity will provabiy in- 
crease (as his new vines come to bearing) in a few years to ten thousand gallons per 
annum. From this wine, which has the character of dry Hock, the finest sparkling 
Champagne is made, which will vie successfully with the most favored brands of Europe. 
Mr. Longworth, who is also a resident of Cincinnati, we understand, is now having 
prepared about one hundred and fifty thousand bottles. The great preference given 
to the native over the imported wine, makes it difficult to supply the demand, By a 
publication of Mr. Buchanan, we observe there was, in the year 1848, “seven hundred 
and forty-three acres of vineyards within a circle of twenty miles around Cincinnati.” 
At the present time, it is estimated there are two thousand acres in the State. These 
will, on the average, produce four hundred gallons to the acre, and we shall have of 
Ohio wine, in a year or so, a yearly yield of 800,000 gallons; and if it continues at the 
present price of $1 per gallon, it will be a large item in the products of Ohio. 
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1.—The History of the United States from the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
to the end of the Sixteenth Congress. By Ricuarp Hitpretu. Vol. L, 8vo, pp. 704. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


If we consider that the history of the United States can naturally be divided into 
two parts, the first colonial and revolutionary, and the second embracing the period 
subsequent to the adoption of the Constitution, the place occupied by this volume will 
be readily discerned. It is the first velume of the second part, or the fourth of the 
entire history by the same author, and comprises the particulars of the Administration 
of Washington. The merits of this work are already well known to the public. It is 
one of the best which has appeared on this subject, and is characterized by that sim- 
plicity of narration, impartiality of statement, and directness and comprehensiveness 
of views which the lapse of time is always certain to attach to the historical details of 
every people. The present volume appears to be prepared with a surprising disinter- 
estedness of spirit, and from the language used and facts stated it would not be possible to 
detect in the author's breast the existence of the slightest inclination to either of the 
parties, or men of the early days of the Republic. It is full of facts and they appear 
to be almost entirely of that class which form the life and soul of national affairs. 
They are presented to the reader, without the embellishments of an ornate style, a 
glowing imagination, or a spirited narrative, but calm and cool as the features of the 
sculptured marble. 


2.—Malleville, A Franconian Story. By the author of the Rollo Books. 18mo., 
pp. 219. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is the first of a series of tales which is designed to exert a moral influence on 
the hearts and dispositions of youth, by presenting, for their perusal, entertaining pic- 
tures of happy domestic life, and my, Te such sentiments and feelings, as it is de- 
sirable to manifest before children. It is issued in a very handsome style, with several 
embellishments, and will be found to be one of the most successful buoks of the kind, 
which has recently appeared. 


8—The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. By his Son. 8vo., pp. 579. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This volume comprises the “ Life of Southey,” which has been issued in numbers by 
the Messrs. Harper, and which is now completed. No one who is in the least familiar 
with the character and writings of this distinguished poet, can fail to be delighted 
with it. It is exceedingly full of his correspondence, which is, in truth, the best ex- 
ponent of the man. These letters possess all that excellence of composition, that deli- 
cacy of thought, and sprightliness of spirit,so abuudantly manifested by Southey. 
The pemerc is truthful, candid, often too minute and full of details, but yet agreeable, 
and valuable. 


4.—The History of Pendennis: His Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his 
Greatest Enemy. By Wivuiam Maxkergzace Taackery. With illustrations on wood 
by the author. Vol. 2., 8vo., pp. 872. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


This volume completes this entertaining work, which has been published in numbers 
by the Messrs. Harper. The author is excelled by few writers in the admirable de- 
lineation of character, or in the smoothness and easy flow of his periods, or in the 
pleasure and satisfaction which a perusal of his work will afford to his readers, 


5-—Boydell’s Illustrations of Shakspeare. Part 28. New York: 8. Spooner. 

This part contains two splendid plates. One represents a scene in the “Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” and the other a scene in “The Comedy of Errors.” We have so 
often alluded to the successful restoration of these ancient and magnificent plates, that 
it is unnecessary for us to repeatit. They furnish, unquestionably, the richest and most 
beautiful illustrations of Shakspeare which have ever appeared, at the same time that 
fo J of them contain very correct portraits of the most distinguished personages in 
England of that day. The artists by whom these designs were made and engraved, 
were the most eminent of their time, and seldom have had superiors. Apart from their 
other innumerable attractions, the plates are of inestimable value as a specimen of art 
in a former day. 
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6.—The Memorial. Edited by Many E. Hewerr. Imperial octavo, pp. 846. New 

York: George P. Putnam. 

This beautiful volume consists of the contributions of the friends of the late Mrs. Frances 
Osgood. It is printed on superb paper, and contains a fine engraving of Mrs. Osgood, and one 
of each of her children, The contributors are very numerous, and each has furnished 
one of his finest pieces, Willis contributes a fragment of a poem, which is as deli- 
cate and airy as the fragrance of a lily; and Griswold furnishes a beautiful biographi- 
cal sketch of the departed, which is as perfect, and tasteful, and imaginative as any 
that has dropped from his pen. Hawthorne has written a charming tale in his best 
style, and Guodrich, Street, Mrs. Sigourney, G. P. R. James, Magoon, Neal, Mrs. Em- 
bury, Bayard Taylor, and a host of others have contributed either verse or prose for the 
volume. It is edited with much tact as well as taste, and, while it is a most beauti 
ful and thrilling memento of friends over the loss of a pure and genial spirit, it is, per- 
haps, the best specimen which we possesss of a certain class of writers, whose compo- 
sitions are marked by all that is polished and delicate, and smooth in language, and 
fanciful, and gentle, and happy in thought, with a small inheritance of the powerful, 
the strong, the manly in soul. 


7.—Lavengro ; the Scholar, the Gipsy, the Priest. By Gnorce Borrow. 12mo, pp. 

550. New York. George P. Putnam. 

This work is well worthy of a perusal. It will be found full of entertainment and 
instruction. The scenes are laid so near to our own day that one almost feels a perso- 
nal interest in them, The author of the “ Bible in Spain” has heretofore had such a 
reception from the public as to ensure him a welcome whenever he presents himself. 


8.— Nobody's Son; or the Life and Adventures of Percival Mayberry. Written by 
himself. 12mo, pp. 225. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 

This fatherless and motherless son had quite a trying and boisterous life until he 
reached the years of discretion, at which period his lively and graphic story termi- 
nates. 
9.—Mississippi Scenes; or Sketches of Southern Life and Adventure; including 

the Legend of Black Creek. By Joseph B. Cobb. 12mo., pp. 250. Philadelphia : 

A. Hart. 

These scenes are sketched with much vigor and pleasantness, from events that have 
taken place in Mississippi. The characters are drawn from life, and are marked with 
strong and distinctive features. The book is written with considerable felicity of style 
and will be found agreeable for the views of life in the South West which it presents, 


10.—Letters from Three Continents. By M., the Arkansas Correspondent of the Louis- 
ville Journal. 12mo, pp. 350. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

These graphic and delightful letters, abounding in good sense, quaintness, originality 
of observation and wit, with a delicate taste, are written from distinguished places in 
Europe, Asia Minor, and Egypt, by an Arkansas man. With much purity and beauty 
of style, and elevation of thought, they form the most agreeable book of the kind that 
has lately been issued from the press. 


11—Appleton'’s Mechanic’s Magazine and Engineer's Journal. Vol.1, No.1. 8vo. 
pp. 64. $3.00. 
This is a new enterprise, which will be carried out with all the talent and excellence 
that may be necessary to render it the first magazine of the day in scientific and prac- 
tical mechanical knowledge. It is designed to lay before the public all the important 
ractical scientific knowledge that may be found throughout the workshops and pub- 
ications of Europe, as well as in this country. It abounds in practical illustrations 
and will be of high value in elevating the thoughts and aims of the mechanics, at the 
same time that it will inform and instruct the intelligent scientific man. The editor is 
Mr. Julius W. Adams. It is issued in very handsome style. 


12.—First Lessons in Composition ; in which the Principles of the Art are developed 
in connection with the Principles of Grammar. New Vonk, D. Appleton & Co. 


No subject is found so tedious to the young scholar as English Grammar, but by this 
book he is put at once to the construction of sentences on the true principles of Gram- 
mar. He is then led on through its pages with so much simplicity that an apprehen- 
sin of Grammar and correct composition is quickly obtained. It appears to be ad- 
mirably prepared for the instruction of youth in our schools. 
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13.—Consumption of the Lungs, or decline: the causes, symptoms, and rational treat- 

ment, with the means of prevention, By T. H. Yeoman, M.D. 12mo, pp. 103. 

Boston : James Munroe & Co. 

The prime object of this treatise is to no the public, as a mass, with the true 
nature of this insidious and fatal disease. In this respect it is prepared with much 
judgment and intelligence. All the leading features of the disease, such as its causes, 
its symptoms, its stages, are described with great clearness and simplicity. We should 
think the general circulation of this work could not fail of being attended with the 
best effect among a large portion of the community. 


14.—Home Ballads: .A book for New Englanders, In three Parts, By Assy Avun. 

12 mo., pp. 288, Boston: James Munroe & Co. 

This little volume of ballads is quite entertaining. The pieces are spirited, and 
many of them sparkling ; the versification is smooth and easy, and often leads the rea- 
der along as with a jovial hand. The author has a pen for the tender and sentimental, 
which, in some instances, is admirable. The dedicatory piece is quite delicate, and 
written in an easy flowing style. 


15.—First Lessons in Botany. By Tuxopore Tuinxer. 18mo., pp. 141. New York: 

A. S. Barnes. 

This little work is worthy of a place in the hands of every child. It treats of a 
beautiful science in so simple and attractive a manner that it cannot fail both to instruct 
and entertain. It abounds in cuts by way of illustrations, which, together with the 
text, render the subject as easy of apprehension as can be desired. 


16.—Poems of Sentiment and Imagination, with Dramatic and Descriptive Pieces. 
By Frances A. and Mera V. Futter. 8vo., pp. 264. New York: A. S. Barnes. 


These poems by the “ Sybilline Sisters” are very pleasant and sentimental. As a 
collection it partakes of uniformity both in thought and versification, which diminishes 
the force of their impression upon the reader, and the charm of their sentiment. The 
writers are both capable of higher and more beautiful achievements, as some future 
year, we trust, will prove. 


17.—On the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors in Health and Disease. Prize Essay. 
By W. B. Carrenter. 12mo., pp. 261. Boston: Wm. Crosby & H. P. Nichols. 


This essay obtained the prize ot one hundred guineas which was offered in England 
in 1848, for the best treatise on the general subject of its title. It is now published 
by the Massachusetts Temperance Society, with the addition of copious notes and ex- 
planations. The author is a medical gentleman of learning, intelligence, and large 
ebservation. It should be extensively circulated and generally read. 


18.—Celebrated Saloons, by Madame Gay—and Parisian Letters, by Madame Girarpin. 
Translated from the French. By L. Wittarp. 18mo., pp. 260. Boston: Wm. 
Nichols & H. P. Crosby. 


These are very pleasant sketches of social scenes in Paris. They contain the relation 
of many striking facts in the lives of some noted individuals, especially of Napoleon 
which are not met with in other writings. : 


19.—An Elementary Treatise on Statics, By Gasper Monee. Translated from the 
French by W. Butler. 12mo.,, pp. 216. Philadelphia: E. C. & G. Biddle. 


The term Statics, as used in this work, means, the science which treats of the equili- 
brium of forces applied to solid bodies. The work is strictly a theoretical treatise on 
mechanics, and it is prepared with all that clearness, precision, and well-digested ar- 
rangement which characterize the French writers on this and kindred subjects. It can- 
not fail greatly to aid the student of this branch of Natural Philosophy in the acquisi- 
tion of a clear and explicit knowledge of it. ' 


20.--Ether and Chloroform; their employment in Surgery, Dentistry, Midwi 

Therapeutics, &c. By J. F. B. FraccM. D. 12mo.,, ms 189. Philadelphia: Lan 

say & Blakiston. New York: John Wiley. 

The object of this volume is to present a sketch of the discovery and introduction of 
Ether into medical use, and to furnish to the public generally, the results of experience 
in its application. It will be found to contain much that is interesting and instructive 
on the nature and use of this important agent for the relief of pain in surgical opera- 
tions, or in cases of midwifery. Pe 
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21.—* Napoleon at Waterloo.” New York: John Neale, Print Publisher, Carmine-st. 
This is a beautiful steel engraving of the large size, and it is quite spirited and 
lively. The portrait of Napoleon 1s a side view, and unusually striking and cor- 
rect, if we may judge of the best portraits of that hero. The engraving is very finely 
executed by Kayens, The same publisher has recently issued a number of very fin- 
ished and beautiful engravings, among which we notice a fine portrait of Jenny Lind, 
and another of Anna Bishop. The execution of these is quite creditable, and likewise 
that of the steel engravings entitled “ Lord, Have Mere ips Us,” and “ We Praise 
Thee, O! God.” The well-known engravings entitled “The First Prayer in Congress,” 
“ Washington Delivering his Inaugural,” “The Spirit of '76,” “The Declaration of In- 
dependence,” “ Boston Abbey,” é&c., were issued by the same publisher, and were marked 
with far more than ordinary merit, and have been received with uncommon favor by 
the public. 
22.—A School Dictionary of the Latin Language. By Dr. J. H. Katrscumipr. 12mo., 
pp. 477. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
We have never before seen a dictionary for young students in the Latin Janguage 
which was worthy of a place. It is of a small and very convenient size for use ; it is 
rinted on clear and handsome type, and presents quite a beautiful appearance ; but 
its contents are more important than all its other features. It gives the root of every 
word, whether it is a Greek or Latin one, and its definitions are concise, elegant, and 
remarkably correct, and adapted to the peculiar shades of meaning which it is often 
desirable to express. These are followed by examples which are taken from the text 
books in most common use by students, and which are the standard works of the lan- 


guage. 

25—A Simple Method of Keeping Books, by Double Entry, without the Formula or 
Trouble of the Journal. ye i to the most extensive Wholesale, or smallest Retail 
business. By Gro. N. Comer. Sixth edition, 8vo, pp. 104. Boston: Tappan, 
Whittemore & Mason. 

This is an admirable work of its class. It is so simple, so clear, and so practical, 
that it cannot fail of high appreciation. The author was formerly a clerk in the house 
of Baring & Bros., and this treatise has already been republished in London, with a 
change of currency. Every teacher and every clerk should obtain a copy of it. 


24.—The Old Red Sandstone: or, New Walks in an Old Field. By Huan Mirrer. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings. 12mo., pp. 288. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
This is one of those books which should be held in high estimation. It contains the 
latest investigations in a portion of the field of geological science, and is full of inform- 
ation and instruction. But that which constitutes its peculiar charm, is the admirable 
clearness of its descriptions, the sweetness of its composition, and the purity and grace- 
fulness which pervade it. 


25.—Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, with Introductory Remarks and Notes. No. 82. 

Illustrated. Boston edition: Philips, Sampson & Co. 

The present number of this fine edition contains the play of Cymbeline, with a well- 
executed engraving of “Imogen,” and maintains the same tasteful and handsome ap- 
pearance with the previous ones. 

26.—T he Illustrated Domestic Bible. By the Rey. Incuam Copsty, M. A. Nos, 14 


and 15. New York: Samuel Hueston. 
These numbers bring the work to the end of the book of Jeremiah. The illustra- 
tions are some of them meritorious, while others in the present numbers are far-fetched, 


and out of good taste. Their typography and general appearance is quite neat. 
27.—The Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical Agriculture, By Henry Sreruens, 
F.R.S. E. Edited by Joun P. Norton. New York: Leonard Scott & Co, 
This is the fourteenth number of this work. It is, in many respects, one of the best 
books for the farmer’s use and instruction that is published. 
28.—The Dove and the Eagle. A Poem. 12mo., pp. 27. Boston; Ticknor, Reed & 


Fields. 
There is much smoothness and beauty in the versification of this poem, and a vein 
of truth pervades its sentiments, which will render it attractive to every reader of taste. 
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